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THE numerous corrections M'liicli have 
taken place in the present edition of this His¬ 
tory, together with the considerable augmen¬ 
tations that it has received, may perhaps en¬ 
title it to be considered, in some degree, as 
an improved Work. Those augmentations do 
not, however, consist so much in additional 
facts, or in matter of new historic evidence, 
as in remarks, which time or reflection have 
suggested to the Author. 

Should the times admit, he may perhaps 
he impelled to go farther back in the French 
Annals; not only to the accession of Philip of 
Valois, head of the line of French Princes so 
denominated in history ; but, to Hugh Capet 
himself, founder of that great, illustrious, 
and unfortunate Dynasty, whose actual des¬ 
tiny, intimately connected with the calamities. 
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of Europe, we must all deplore, ^die period 
of time, including near four cent < ;es, which 
elapsed between the elevation of Hugh Capet 
to ■ he throne of Erance, in PST? a^'^-d the point 
at which this History commences in 1364, is 
indeed, it must be admitted, remote. But 
it does not the less comprize a number of cu¬ 
rious facts and circumstances, deeply inte¬ 
resting to every English reader. When rve 
consider that from the Era of the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, the English Sovereigns 
possessed by hereditary right, one of the 
greatest and fairest provinces of the French 
Monarchy; and when, we further reflect, that 
from the accession of the Angevin, or Plan- 
lagenet race of kings in 1154, down to Ed¬ 
ward the third, the English may be truly 
said to have almost divided France with its 
own native kings; w'e shall readily admit" 
that every portion of the French Annals, con¬ 
tains matter of the liveliest interest to' us. 
It may, indeed, be not unaptly compared to . 
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a reflecting mirror, which shews the original 
images reversed. 

It cannot be denied, that amidst the con¬ 
vulsions of the age in which we Il\ e, when 
the ancient European States and IMonarchies 
are only to be traced in their ruins; the aw¬ 
ful events passing around us at the present 
moment, seem, as it were, to throw all past 
history into the shade. Men, whose anxious 
views are directed forwards, in hopes to 
penetrate a dark and alarming futurity, pos¬ 
sess neither the inclination, nor the tran¬ 
quillity of mind, requisite for carrying thvir 
researches backward into past ages. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that at every pe¬ 
riod of modern time, the French nation has, 
in a greater, or in a lesser degree, performed 
the same political part as at present. The 
energies of that government and people, 
whether directed by Charlemagne, by Louis 
the fourteenth, or by Buonaparte; have 
equally ravaged, over-run, or subjected the 
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ContinenV. Under e\eiy aspect, whether 
during u periotl of tranquillity, or while in a 
paroxysm of military activity; the French 
nation and history form one of the most en¬ 
tertaining, as well as instructive subjects of 
reilectiori and disquisition, that caij be sub¬ 
mitted to the human mind. 
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^HE history of France may be considered , 
as abounding more than tiny other of 
modern Europe, in those interesting scenes 
■which touch the heart, and awaken tiie af¬ 
fections. 

The annals of England are certainly bolder, 
and marked with stronger colours; but, like the 
genius of the nation, they are austere and 
gloomy. Few of tli'se pleasing anecdotes 
occur, which dlniinish the horror ol’ battles, 
or of ci\ il wars ; while they open more 
elegant sources of emertainment. The long 


struggles, and altei'uate massttcres, ol the two 
houses of Fork and lanu'aster, in ilie liftcenth 
century, wore followed by the systematic ty¬ 
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.ranny of the family of Tudor. Henry the 
eighth seemed to emulate the cruelty of the 
■worst of the Caesars, while he consigned suc- 
cessivel}’^ to the scaffold, his wi\ es, his favo¬ 
rites, and his ministers. It is only in Sueto¬ 
nius, that we must look for similar scenes. 
Even the period of the vigorous administration 
of Elizabeth, justly celebrated for policy and 
wisdom, is not to be compared for relinement 
and cultivation.of;manners, to the court of Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis. Tbe efforts of a passion forr 
civil liberty, however noble and justifiable .in 
themselves; mingled .w'ith the frenzy of fanati¬ 
cism, impeded the entrance of those humanizing 
arts which polish society, during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century. While at the 
-same period of time, all the arts which minis¬ 
ter to magnificence, or which tend to diffuse 
comfort and elegance among a people, were 
encouraged by the two successive regents of 
France ; IMary of Medicis, and Anne of Aus¬ 
tria. Charles the second, educated in foreign 
countries, and habituated during his exile to 
more courtly climes than England, first in¬ 
troduced that spirit of urbanity and gallantry 
into his dominions, which was previously un<- 
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known, or whic.b at least only faintly cliarac-* 
terlzed the nation. 

The I'rench history, on the contrary, is 
replete with those anecdotes, and abounds 
in those situations, which, while they bring 
the sovereign immediately forward to our 
view, divest him of that splendor or dignity, 
which usually veil princes from general ob¬ 
servation. The little weaknesses of the heart, 
the trespasses of passion; how deeply do 
they interest, and h'ow infinitely do they 
engage !—We contemplate ourselves, we pity, 
and A\’e forgive. ^Vdiy are Francis the first, 
and Henry the fourth, so peculiarly objects of 
the attachment of every reader ? Why do we 
follow them so eagerly, thro’ ^ all the transi¬ 
tions of their fortune, amidst' defeats, im¬ 
prisonment, and adversity ? Ilecause they 
were distinguished, perhaps beyond any other 
princes in modern liistory, by those amiable and 
engayino; foibles wliich serve to contrast the 
virtues of the lierc, the statesman, and the 
king ; qualities which nature has almost con¬ 
stantly and inseparably implanted in superior 
and elevated minds. It is peculiarly gra¬ 
tifying, to quit the council-board, or the 

field 
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field of buUle, ^\here. we only sur\cy iJie mo¬ 
narch ; in order to follow the )nan, and to con¬ 
template him in the retirement of prii ate life. 

From this principle it results, that Memoirs, 
tho’ in their nature less dignified and au¬ 
gust than Historv, are yet generally more 
sought after, and interest us in a livelier de¬ 
gree. Contined to a narrower sphere, but, 
diffuse and minute, they satisfy the natural 
curiosity of the mind to know those compara¬ 
tively trivial and unimportant transactions of 
ihe individual •, Vvhich History, when treating 
of kings, usually disdains to enumerate, and 
passes over in silence. 

In these pleasing .sources of information, 
the French annals are as profuse, as ours seem 
to have been barren and detleient. hat con¬ 
temporary writers or historians ha', e we to 
name, who can stand in eonipetitloii with 
Froissarf, des [Jj'sins, and JMonstrtlvt ? The 
Memoirs of Comines, for simplicity, \eraclty, 
and elegance, may vie with our linest pro¬ 
ductions ; tho’ he wrote in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, at a time when Fngland was hardly 
emerging from barbarism, under the first 
prince of the family of'i’udor. if we would 
r. 3 seek 
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seek for any parallel to De Thou, ue must 
have recourse to antiquity. Our language and 
nation furnish none, before the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Monfluc, and Du Bellarj, abound with 
curious tacts; while Brantome unveils in all 
its nudity, the manners, anecdotes, and most 
secret adventures of the time of Catherine of 
Medicis, and her three sons, the last sove- 
Teigns of the house of Valois. That most en¬ 
tertaining, tho’ licentious w'riter, Brantome, 
leaves scarcely any thing to desire, which can 
furnish information or amusement, relative to 
the long and interesting period when he flou¬ 
rished. It is in consequence of these nume¬ 
rous sources of historical knowledge, that it 
may be truly asserted, the anecdotes and 
political intrigues of the court of Francis the 
first and Henry the second, are perhaps better 
knownover all Europe, than are thoseof James 
the first and Charles the first of England, 
aJtho^ in point of time the former were an¬ 
terior by near a century. 

There is, howcA cr, a point, beyond which 
a liberal, but corrected curiosity, does not 
carry its researches. The events of the ele¬ 
venth, twelfth, and thirteenth certturies, are 


enve- 
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f'livelopecl iu too gross a barbarism, and ob¬ 
scured b}’ too prot’ouiid an ignorance, to merit 
tlie pains, or repay the trouble, of an elabo¬ 
rate inquiry. IScarcely aii}' authentic materials 
are to be procured : scarcely any of the great 
actuating motives, religious or political, -u hich 
then influenced the princes or the people, ex¬ 
ist in any shape at present: scarcely any de¬ 
ductions are applicable to these times, from 
the conduct or policy of those. As knowledge 
and letters broke in upon this intellectual 
darkness, every incident rises in its effect upon 
the mind, and becomes of importance. The 
objects swell to the ^•lew, and are more inti¬ 
mately discernible.—^'rhere is, perhaps, no 
exact and precise aira, at which to date this 
alteration. It cannot however be judiciously 
extended much higher in the French annals, 
than to the accession of i^hilip of \hiloi.s; which 
happened before the middle of the fourteenth 
century. On the other hand, to bring it down 
to the commencement of the reign oi Charles 
the seventh, which took place near a hundred 
years later, in 1422, might possibly appear to 
be too severe. Between these two extreme 
points, we may therefore begin with the reign 
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of Charles the fifth, the contemporary and 
the antagonist of Edward the third. 

To give an accurate picture of nations or of 
governments, to throw many new lights on 
general history, or to enter into an exact 
chronological narration of facts; are not the 
professed objects of this work. The intention 
is, to place before the reader those strining 
qualities of the successh’e Trench princes, 
which bring them forward to view, and charac¬ 
terize the manners of the age in which they 
flourished : to make him acquainted with the 
chief ministers, or mistresses, or generals, who 
acted the second parts under the respective 
sor ereigns : and lastly, to exercise the fullest 
liberty of reflection, of censure, or of appro¬ 
bation, uninfluenced, as much as possible, by 
prescription, prejudice, or country. 


1364. 

April. 


If we survevthe interior situation of France, 
at the period when this History commences, 
it presents a scen^ of general desolation, and 
almost of iiniier^ai anarchy. The ill-founded 
pretensions of Edward the third, king of Eng¬ 
land, to that crown, had involved the French 

monarch}' 
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monarchy in ruin. If he did not attain the J561. 
complete gratihcation of his ambition, his 
passion for military glory at lea.st y as satiated 
by the two successive victories of Cressv and 
of Poitiers ; by the captivity of John, the la¬ 
ther of Charles the fifth ; and finally by ihe 
peace of Bretigny, yhich had restored to him 
all those extensive provinces which his ances¬ 
tors had possessed in Guyenne and Gascony. 

His son, Edward, the Black Prince, so cele¬ 
brated in history, held hi:^ court in the centre 
of these dominions, atBourdeaux. He was still 
in the prime of manhood ; and his character, 
adorned with ail the qualities calculated to en¬ 
force civil, as well as military obedience, ex¬ 
cited respect, no less than it spread terror, 
thro’ every part of the French monarchy. 

Charles, .surnamed the Bad, king of Na¬ 
varre, the scourge of the a^e and nation in 
which he lived, had already been active in 
all the commotions of the preceding reign. 
Possessing pretensions to the crown of France, 
in right of his mother Jane, daughter of Louis 
the tenth; his turbulent and discontented spi¬ 
rit induced him to form alliances of the closest 
nature with the Fmglish. Nature had en¬ 
dowed 
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1S6J. dowed him Avith all those talents and qualifi¬ 
cations, Avhich, under the guidance of a vici¬ 
ous heart, are eminently pernicious. He cap¬ 
tivated the mitltitude by his munificence and 
generosity. Versed in all the arts of ad¬ 
dress, and even of eloquence, with which to 
varnish over his actions, he had boldness 
enough to perpetrate the most atrocious crimes. 
He was the avowed and inveterate enemy of 
Charles the fifth, to whom it is confidently 
pretended that he had caused poison to be ad¬ 
ministered when Dauphin; the effects of which, 
tho’ retarded, or mitigated by medicine, are 
nevertheless said to have yet eventually termi¬ 
nated in his premature death. Fickle and perfi¬ 
dious, the king of Navarre violated even his in¬ 
terests, in order to gratify his passions; and 
slighted, or set at defiance, the laws of consan¬ 
guinity, of affection to his country, and of honor. 

Bands of desperate soldiery, inured to ra¬ 
pine, to whom the late wars had given birth, 
and whom the peace of Bretigny had rendered 
unnecessary, over-running the provinces, added 
to the general confusion. The lands, even 
in the most fertile portions of France, lay 
desert and uncultivated : h pestilential distem¬ 
per 
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per had swept away prodigious numbers of the 1364. 
people; while the taxes, which the ransom of 
the late king, and the disortlers of the state, 
had increased to an unprtx;edented degree, 
tended to produce a spirit of revolt and dis- 
afiection among every order of subjects. 

Charles, the eldest son of John, had only 
attained his twenty-sixth year when he as¬ 
cended the throne ; but he had been educated 
in adversity, the school of great princes. In¬ 
structed by the experience of his father and 
grandfather, who had brought tlie French 
monarchy to the brink of ruin ; he studiously 
avoided those errors into which their pre¬ 
sumption and rashness had led them at Cres- 
sy, and at Poitiers. 

A long succession of victories, which neces¬ 
sarily raised the courage of the English nation, 
had no less comparatively depressed the pub¬ 
lic spirit of Prance. I'wo able and powerful 
princes, Edward the third, and his son the Black 
Prince, commanded the English; both of them 
still in the \ igor of their age. 'I’ho’ the politi¬ 
cal storm had spent its force, it was not yet sub¬ 
sided; nor did any obvious and apparent de¬ 
cline in the English affairs, seem to indicate 

the 
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the moment when the kingdom might be at¬ 
tacked with success. Charles, under these ad¬ 
verse, or discouraging circumstances, knew how 
to adopt that wary and temporizing policy, 
which peculiarly distinguishes statesmen born 
to retrieve the affairs of nations, and which 
almost always eventually attains its ends. His 
reign may be said to furnish the most memo¬ 
rable proof, that it is not fortune, but wisdom, 
which disposes of the events of human life. 

A circumstance w^hich at first seemed to 
carry the English glory to the greatest height, 
opened at length to Charles the occasion wdiich 
he so much desired; and finally enabled him, 
from the recesses of the palace of the Louvre, 
to regain without a battle, all the provinces 
that both his predecessors had lost. Peter, 
surnamed the Cruel, who reigned at that time 
in Castile, had put his queen to death by 
poison, tho^ young, beautiful and virtuous, in 
order to gratify a mistress to whom he was 
enslaved*. He had caused one of his brothers 

to 


* Pefer the Cruel had married Blanch, daughter of 
the duke of Bourbon. Previous to the completion of 

the 
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to be assassinated, and had attempted to take 1368 , 
away the lives of the others. Henry de 
Trastemare, the eldest of these, weary of the 
tyrant’s excesses, and impelled by despair, 
fled into France. Charles the fifth not only 
received him w'ith open arms, but lent him a 
general and troops, with which he returned 

the nuptials, the king became enamoured of Mary de 
Padilla, whom he first saw by accident, at the house 
of Don Alfonso d’Albiiquerqiie, prime minister of Cas¬ 
tile, under whose wife, Mary de Padilla had been edu¬ 
cated. So violent was the passion which Peter con¬ 
ceived for her, that it was with the utmost difficulty, 
and only in compliance with the urgent importunities 
of the queen his mother, that he could be prevailed on 
to espouse (he princess Blanch. The ceremony on that 
occasion, which was performed with an indecent haste, 
and in a gloomy silence, seemed to indicate tlie unhappy 
catastrophe that followed.—Peter exeitcu the utmost 
effort of restraint over his inclinations, in remaining two 
days with his ivcw queen. On the third day he quitted 
her, and returned to his mistress, who redoubled her 
caresses in order to retain her lover, and succeeded. 

She even engaged him to compel his w ife to leaveAbc 
kingdom, and return into France. But Peter, to whom 
crimes were familiar, caused her to be poisoned. This 
infam^s deed was committed in JS6J, when Blanch 
was scarcely twenty-five years old. Mary dc Padilla 
survived her only for a short time. 


mta 
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into Spain, and by whose assistance he de¬ 
throned his rival. 

Peter, universally detested by his subjects, 
and odious even to foreigners, endeavoured 
in vain to find an asylum in Portugal. After 
wandering for some time in the province of 
Galicia, he embarked for Bonrdeaux ; mean¬ 
ing to implore the protection and assistance 
of the prince of Wales, who usually resided 
in that city, as capital of Guj’enne. Fond of 
military fame, and flattered by the applica¬ 
tion made to him, the prince unfortunately 
consented. He marched across the Pjn'enees, 
and meeting Henry de Trastemare in the 
plains of K avarette, victory, which still ac¬ 
companied Fdward, declared in his favor. 
He replaced Peter on the throne of Castile, 
and was repaid with that ingratitude which 
he ought to have expected. Scarcely could 
be carry back to France the half of his troops, 
diminished by distempers, unrecompensed, and 
discontented. Edward himself could not es¬ 
cape the attacks of a disease, which, tho’ it did 
not prove immediately mortal, incapacitated 
him for tho-se exertions of personal valor or 
skill that had rendered him so eminent; and 

which 
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which were still so indispensable for the pro- 1368. 
tection of the numerous provinces over which 
he reigned. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, who was justly 1SC9, 
esteemed only the second captain of his age, 
while the Black Prince could support the 
weight of armour ; who had been twice his 
prisoner, and whom Edward had set free 
after the battle of Navarette, from a inatr- 
nanimous contempt of his military capacity ; 
now came forward to the assistance of his 
country, Charles having put into hjs hand 
the sword of Constable, ordered him to un¬ 
sheath it against the enemies of France. In 
vain did the conqueror of Poitiers attempt to 
support the reputation which he had formerly 
acquired in the field. In vain, with indig¬ 
nant pride, did he threaten to appear with 
sixty thousand men, and a helmet on his 
head, in the nresence of his sovereitTn lord the 
king of France, who summoned him to do 
hoiirage as vassal. Debilitated, feeble, and 
depressed by the advances of disease, he made 
only some iuefiectual efforts to stem the pro¬ 
gress of the French arms. His death followed, .My, 
not many years after; and the troubles whiclx 

took 
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IS76. tQQ}^ place under his son, Richard the second, 
who succeeded to the English cro->vn, left 
Charles and the Constable du Guesclin an 
almost undisputed conquest. 

In the course of a few years, all the fruits 

to ... . 

1380. of the victories formerly gained by Edw’ard 
the third, were lost; and of the vast domi¬ 
nions which he had acquired, only Calais, 
Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, with an inconside¬ 
rable territory annexed to those cities, re¬ 
mained to his successor. France had reco¬ 
vered her natural and ancient superiority over 
her foreign enemies; while a w ise and vigorous 
administration succeeding to the past convul¬ 
sions, produced the unost beneficial effects in 
every part of the kingdom. Order and tran¬ 
quillity began to revive in the provinces from 
which they had so long been banished; and 
vne house of Valois no longer h.eld a preca¬ 
rious throne, liable to perpetual altack on the 
part of a foreign pretender; w hen Charles 
1380. fifth expired in the prime of his age. 
Historians attribute his death to the effects 
of that poison, which the king of Navarre 
had administered to him many years preced¬ 
ing ; the consequences of which, it is pretended 

that 



that a German physician had delayed, by 
opening an issue in tlie king’’s arm, which he at 
the same time predicted must be attended by 
death, if ever it was closed. Whether this story 
does not carry with it a certain air of the mar¬ 
vellous, or whether poisons can be In fact thus 
delayed and mitigated, may perhaps appear to 
us in the present age, more than doubtful*. 

But, 

^ All the conic 111 porary writers certainly agree in the 
assertion, that the king of Navarre administered poi¬ 
son to the Dauphin ; and that it was of so violent a na- 
tureas to cause his hair, nails, and the external skin to 
come off. They add, tiiat the emperor of Germany, 
Charles tlic fourth, sent him a physician, who in some 
degree suspended tlie progress, and diminished the 
mortal tendency of the venom, hy opening an issue in 
his arm. About a fortniHit before his death, the kins* 
caused himself to be removed to the castle of Beaute, 
upon the river Marne, in hopes of deriving benefit from 
the change of air. But, the symptoms of his disorder 
becoming more inveterate, he prepared himself for his 
end with the utmost magnanimity and composure. He 
was only in his forty-fourth year, when he expired. 
Christina de Pisan, daughter to Thomas de Pisan, assures 
us with the greatest solemnity, that the king died exactly 
at the hour, which her father, who was astrologer to 
that prince, had predicted. The belief in magic was a 
characteristic of the century ; and subsisted, tho’ some¬ 
what diminished in its influence, for ages afterwards, 

>OL. I. c VoUaire, 
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But, vvhatpvcT nas tlse immediate cause of 
Charles’s decease, the efiect was ruinous to the 
state, and destructive to th» kins'dom. \\ ith 
the king expired the source of the public tran¬ 
quillity; and France, v.liicli had been rescued 
by his wisdom, soon relapsed into all the mis¬ 
fortunes tirat the nation had pre\ iously expe¬ 
rienced. 

Vollaire,accnsloinc(] totrcalnll superstitions with con,- 
tempt, and none more so tlian those extraordinaiy cir¬ 
cumstances which have been supposed to altend, or to 
produce, the death of princes; denies that Cliarles’s end 
was caused or accelerated by poison.—The poison,” 
says he, of which Cliarles the fifth died, was a bad 
constitution.” But, Voltaire sometimes pushes Ids his¬ 
torical incredulity beyond reasonable limits. The same 
act, which in one century appears wholly improbable, 
may nevertheless have been acted, or performed in ano¬ 
ther age. Charles the Bad himself, who survived the 
king of France aboi«it seven years, perished by a species 
of death equally singular and deplorable, in a very ad¬ 
vanced period of life.—He was attacked w ith the le¬ 
prosy, a disease in that century common over all Europe, 
and from which princes were not exempt, llis physi¬ 
cians had ordered him to be wrapped in bandages of 
linen, previously steeped in brandy and sulphur. A 
spark of fire accidentally falling on him, he w as so mi¬ 
serably burnt, before his attendants could extinguish it, 
that lie expired at Pampclona, the capital of Navarre, 
qnly three days after the t'alal accident. 


It 



CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

It is unnecessary to draw minutely the cha¬ 
racter of Charles the fifth, which is best ex¬ 
hibited in the epitome of his reign. His sa¬ 
gacity, his masterly and temperate policy, 
were superior in their consequences, to all the 
brilliancy of military talents or glory. He 
foresaw the evils which must inevitably befal his 
country, from the critical situation in which 
he left affairs under a minority : but he fore¬ 
saw^ without being able to redress, or to pre¬ 
vent, the impending misfortune. His inten¬ 
tion had originallv been to have vested the 
regenc}^ in the queen, one of the most accom¬ 
plished and virtuous princesses of the age; 
but her death, which took place two years 
before that of the king her husband, deprived 
the kingdom of this last resource^» Ber¬ 

trand 

^ Jane, queen of Charles the fifth, ’svas daughter to 
Peter the first, duke of Bourbon, a prince of the blood 
royal. She was born in 1337, and was married to the 
Dauphin in 1350, neither of them having then com¬ 
pleted their thirteenth year. Beautiful in her person, 
she possessed talents and judgment which rendered her 
worthy the throne of France. The king her husband, 
who w^as passionately attached to her, and who consulted 
her on affairs of state; frequently carried her with liim to 

c 9. the 
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(rand du Guesdin, Constable of France, from 
whose valor, loyaltv, and conduct, the nation 
might have deri\ ed infinite advantages, was like- 
w ise no more. J^erinips no political co ent was 
ever more fatal to France, than the deatli of 
Charles the fiftii; since it cannot l)e doubted, 
that if he had li\ed a few years longer, he 
would have obtained tlie most complete supe¬ 
riority over the English, bom the errors and 
misconduct of Richai'd the second had involved 
in all the confusion of civil discord, 'i heir final 


liie parliament, \ipon clays of solemnity, ^vlierc sbe took 
her seat publicly by liis side. Site appeared there in 
May, 1369, wlien I luuh\s declared vre.r on Ildward tlie 
third, king of ihedaiul, for his ]')retemled infractions of 
Ihetreatj^of Bretigny. Tho’ the king had three !)ro- 
thers, all in the vigor of tlieir age, y et he liad, by his 
'vvill, delegated the rcgeficy to tlie queen, in ca.se of lier 
surviving him. She died in childlied, at the Ilotcd clc 
Si. j'hoil, in Paris, in l\brmny, ].37v^. Troissart says, 
that h(T liealtli and ('on.^litntion vere deeply injured 
during her pregnanc'y, by her persisting to bathe, con¬ 
trary to the advice and n leonstrancc's of lier pliysieians, 
'wliicli was very prejudicial to Ikt ; ct la,” says 
f'roissart, lui commenqa le inal de la mort.” Her 
death ap[)ears to have bc^cm a serious misfortune to 
1 Vance, under the circiimstiuices in which it took place. 
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expulsion from everv portion of the French 
monarchy, except L/alais, Avas tliereby pro¬ 
tracted for near seventy years; and did not 
take place till the middle of the ensuing cen¬ 
tury, under a prince still more feeble than 
Ilichard, the unfortunate Henry the sixtlf^h 

Charles the sixth, Avho succeeded to the Sept, 
throne of France at this critical juncture, 


* Tlie uniform and systeinntical conduct of diaries 
tlic fifth, as a politician and a sovereign, in a ferocious 
age, vlien v ar and battles alone decided tiie fate of na¬ 
tions, impress us ^vith tlic most ciCvated ideas of his ca=» 
pacity and vigor of miiuL Tliesc extraordinary endow¬ 
ments procured liim tlie epithet of The Wise;” a 
title to whicli his whole reign evinces liis just preten¬ 
sions. Petrarcli, w lio v sited France in the time of Ins 
fattier John, was equally astonislied and deligiited at 
tlie indications w iiich Charles then gave of a judgment 
above his years, capable already of directing tlie 
greatest affairs of stale, Fdward the third himself, his 
antagonist, made the best enlogiurn of Charles, when 
he declared, tliat no prince of his age had so seldom 
drawn his sword ; yet, that none liad ever given luni 
so much disturbance.” The w hole series of Ids policy 
Avas directly opposed to that of Ids two predecessors, 
John, and Philip of \^alois ; whose impetuous and ill- 
governed violence, liad precipitated their kingdom and 
their subjects into the most deplorable calamities. 

c 3 bemg 
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bjing only twelve years of age; it therefore 
appeared indispensably necessary to appoint 
a regent during the term of his minority. The 
late king, conscious that his brother, Louis, 
duke of Anjou, second son of John, possessed 
the strongest claim from proximity of blood, 
had nominated the duke to that charge pre¬ 
vious to his death. The regent’s first care 
was to assume the political power annexed to 
the office; but, as the person of the young 
sovereign, and the care of his education, were 
consigned by Charles the fifth to other per¬ 
sons, these divided and contending interests, 
soon broke out into open animosity. The duke 
of Anjou seems to have been marked by no 
other qualities, than an unbounded rapacity, 
and an inordinate ambition; vices too common 
in persons of elevated stations, to form any 
strong discrimination of character. 

John, duke of Berri, si cond of the bro¬ 
thers of Charles the fifth; a prince of mean 
abilities, whom the superior talents of his com¬ 
petitors in administration, ever retained in a 
sort of subordination and inf riority ; assumed 
scarcely any part m public afiairs. .Ilut, on 
the other hand, i'hilip, duke of Burgimdy, 

the 
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the fourth and j oungest of the sons of John, 
was already celebrated for his personal valor, 
and powerl’ul ifoin his doniinions. The fa¬ 
vorite of his fatlrer, by whose side he had beeii 
taken prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, when 
his other sons deserted him; John had distin¬ 
guished his courage and filial attachment, by 
giving him the investiture of the pvorince of 
Burgundy, the greatest territorial fief depend¬ 
ant on the Trench crown. In this sacrifice to 
parental affection or partiality, the king, while 
he violated the rules of sound policy, laid the 
foundation of numerous misfortunes to the 
state, which his descendants had cause long to 
regret. Superatlded to a rich province in pos¬ 
session, Philip looked forward likewise to a vast 
territory in re\ ersion, by his murnaye with Alar- 
garet, tlaughter and heiress of Albert of Bava¬ 
ria, Count of I laynault and Holland. Ashewas 
moreover eminent for military talents, and 
not deficient in civil capacity, he formed an 
insuperable barrier to the political power 
which the regent his brother claimed, and 
which he attempted to exercise. The au¬ 
thority of this latter prince pror ed however 
of short duration; that thirst of dominion 

c 4 which 
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1380. which characterized him, constituting the ini-? 
mediate cause ot’ his destruction. 

The dissolute and voluptuous Joan, ivlio 
was descended I’rom Charles, duke of itnjou, 
brother of St. Louis, a ho conquered the 
kingdom of Naples ; a princess not less dis' 
tinguished for her talents, than for her crimes, 
and her misfortunes; reigned at this time, 
over that beautiful portion of Jtaly. Charles 
cL iJurazzo, allied to her by the ties of con¬ 
sanguinity, whom she had adopted as her suc¬ 
cessor, and on whom she had conferred the 
greatest personal obligations; liy an act of sin¬ 
gular inhumanity, as well as ingratitude, de¬ 
posed and put to death his benefactress. Fre- 
A'ioas to her decease, the unfortunate queen 
having called to her a.ssistance Louis, duke 
of Anjou, declared him her heir and succes¬ 
sor in the N eapolitan throne. 

3382. Impelled by an ardent desire to take posses¬ 
sion of the crown which had thus devolved to 
hiiTi, ihc regent redoubled his pecuniary exac¬ 
tions on tlie people; seized on all the treasures 
which hUe late kiriii:' his brother had concealed 

o 

within the walls of the castle of Mehin; and 
being encouraged by the Antipope, from w'hom 
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ho received ihe crown of Naples at Avignon, he 
marched his troops into Italy, consisting of 
thirty thousanri cavalry. ]3iit, the Neapolitan 
prince, Charles de iJurazzo, too wise to ha¬ 
zard a general lialtle, 'and skilled in all the 
duplicity of Italian negotiation, deluded his 
rival by challenges to personal combat, Avhich 
he never meant to fullil; and artfully pro¬ 
tracted tlis execution of them, till lamine, 
added to disease, began to waste the l’’rench 
forces. Surrounded, harassed, and continu¬ 
ally pursued by a superior army, the duke 
of Anjou was at length reduced to extreme 
tlistress, from which no efforts were made by 
his brotlicrs to relie^’e or extricate him. Ex¬ 
hausted with such a series of calamities, and 
wholly forgotten in Trance, he at length sunk 
under tlie weight of his misfortunes, and ex¬ 
pired at the town of Jiari in Calabria, of a ma¬ 
lignant distemper, in a state of the deepest 
poverty, abandoned by the greater part of his 
followers. 

It we turn our view dining this period to 
France, and contemplate its administration, 
we find all the disorders and oppressions 
which usually accompany times of minority. 
The dukes of Berri and of Burgundy, grasp- 
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ISSi ing at power, but eyerrising ir to the injury 
1390 . of .'tace, gave rise, n their violence, to 
sedition and rumult. The , oiiug king, Charles 
the sixth, who-!) nis laih&r had begun to 
elevate in seriiirnents of virtue that might 
have qualified him to reign ; neglected in his 
education, and studiously ke; t irom an ac¬ 
quaintance with the affairs c. his kingdom; 
only taught to folk v the chace, or immersed 
in pleasures; did not seem to promise any 
'speedy termination to these public misfor¬ 
tunes. liis character was nevertheless generous 
and beneficent; he loved his jieople, and en¬ 
deavoured to give them proofs of this disposi¬ 
tion. Even his understanding, tho’ unculti- 
vated, and left to unfold itself without any 
assistance, yet appears to have been clear, 
just, and manly. As he approached to years 
of maturity, the authority of his uncles gradu¬ 
ally diminished; and when he first assumed 
the reins of government in his own person, 
he conciliated the affections of his subjects, by 
depriving the duke of Berri of the government 
of Languedoc, which he had greatly abused; 
and by the absolute dismission from povrer, of 
the duke of Burgundy. 

The kingdom began to recover from the 

evils 
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evils of a divided legislature, and to enjoy a i3S4 
degree of public tranquillity, unknown since jcj^q^ 
the death of Charles the fifth; when an ac- 
cident the most extraordinary, as well as de¬ 
plorable, renewed and aggravated the national 
misfortunes, by depriving the king of his rea¬ 
son. The circumstances which appear to have 
produced this alienation of nnnd, are so sin¬ 
gular, that in order fully to comprehend them, 
it is necessary to trace them to their source. 

Durins: the extreme distress to which 
Louis, duke of Anjou, was reduced in the 
prosecution of his unfortunate expedition 
against Naples, he dispatched the Seigneur 
de Craon into France, with a commission to 
procure from the court a supply of money: 
but this nobleman, after having raised a con¬ 
siderable sum, instead of carrying it to his 
master, dissipated it at Venice, in every kind 
of intemperance and profusion. On Craon’s 1391. 
subsequent return to Paris, he was accused by 
the duke of Berri, as the principal author of 
his brother the duke of Anjou’s disgraces and 
death. Craon having afterwards attempted 
to assassinate Oliver de Clisson, Constable 
of France, was obliged to take shelter in the 

duchy 
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duchy of Bretagne, where the sovereign of that 
country received and protected him*^. Charles, 
instigated by his ministers, demanded the cii- 


^ The Seigneur de Craoii’s resentiuent againsi -liver 
de Clissouj arose from the following cih<anistaiice. Craoii 
had been during some time;, iu high favor vi iih tlie 
In'ngV biotherj Louis, tlie young diike of Orleans. Hut, 
an indiscreet expression Iiaving escaped liim to tlie 
duchess of Orleans, Valentina, ^vhich seemed to insinu¬ 
ate tliat her husband was engaged in a criminal amour, 
the inttdligcnce soon reached the dnkc's ear ; who im¬ 
mediately disgraced him witliout assigning any cause, 
and even pyev:?i'*/^-n on the king to banish liini from 
the court. Vrao?i, havii ^ Iiad some previous dispute 
with the Constable, imputed the disgrace to his sug¬ 
gestions, and resolved on revenge. 

Juvonal des Urshis lias related the particulars of the 
assassination. As Oliver de Clissoii returned from the 
Hotel de St. Pol, where Charles die sixtli then kept liis 
court, Craon attacked him vrith twenty so! liers. The 
Constable defended himself against so great a disparity 
of numbers, with tlie most detennined courage; and at 
length, covered with wounds, he reached a tradesman’s 
sliop, at the door of which he sunk down, from loss of 
blood. Craon, apprehending him to be dead, escaped 
with his assassins from Paris, and took refuge in Bre- 
lagne.—He obtained (lie king’s pardon for this atrocious 
crime, ten years afterwards, at the interview w'hich took 
place between CharLs the sixtli and liichard the second^ 
king of England, near Calais, 

minal: 
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iiiinal; and on the duke’s refusal to deliver 139?. 
him up, prepared to seize him by force, at 
the head of a considerable arm’/. As he con- 1399. 
tinned his march for this purpose, towartis the 
confines of Bretagne, while passing thro’ a fo¬ 
rest situate between the towns of ]\lans and 
La Bleche, in the day-time, a tall man, who is 
described as black and hideous, unexpected!v 
appeared from among the trees, and seizing 
his horse’s bridle, exclaimed, “ /irrete Roi! 
ou vas tu ? Tu es train.” lie then instantly 
disappeared in the forest. 

The king, notwithstanding, pursued hii 
march, in defiance of this denunciation; when a 
second accident, which seems to have been 
purely casual, gave rise to the most violent and 
fatal effects. It was in the month of Aumist. 

iD 

wlien the heat happened to be intense. A page, 
whose olilce entitled him to carry the king’s 
lance, having fallen asleep upon his horse, let it 
fall upon the helmet which another page carried 
before him. The noise thus suddenly produced, 
the sight of the lance, and the ambiguous de¬ 
nunciation of the phantom, recurring all at once 
to the king’s imagination, he was impressed with 
a belief that they were going to deliver him 


to 
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so 

to his enemies; and this apprehension acting 
strongly on his senses, produced an l^i^tant ht 
of '.'ehrium. He drew his sword, and striking 
furiously at all those aliout him, killed and 
w'ounded several, before any person hatl torce 
or address enough to seize him ; they ejected 
it at length ; the king, wearied with* his efibrts^ 
fell into a. sort of lethargic swoon ; and in this 
condition they conveyed him, tied down in 
a cart, to the city of Mans. 

The story here related of the man in the 
wood who seized on the king’s bridle, appears 
at first sight to be so apparently exaggerated 
or fictitious, that we should certain!}' be in¬ 
duced to treat it as such; if, superadded to 
tlie universal testimony of the contemporary 
Writers as to the fact, some of them did not 
give us reason to believe, that the duke of 
Burgundy set on foot this engine. He was 
not only the strict ally of the duke of Bre¬ 
tagne; but, he had strongly opposed the king’s 
march against that prince, and was naturally 
irritated at his own loss of all political power 
or influence. Charles was likewise recently 
recovered from a. fever at Amiens, in which 
he had manifested some symptoms of a dis¬ 
ordered 
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ordered m)derstanding, ^vhich the phantom 
and trighl. were extremely calculated, .ii that 
superstitious age, to heighten into sudden 
frenzy. 

The unhaprv prince recovered his senses 
again, on ti;.e tiv rd day after the accident; but, 
not that clearness of perception, and strength 
of understanding, which he liad previously pos¬ 
sessed ; and the exr;edition undertaken against 
JBretagne, being rendered abortive by his loss 
of reason, he was conducted back to Paris 
by his uncles*. 

The 


* The account given of this extraordinary story, by 
the author of the “ Anonymous History of Charles t!ie 
Sixth,” who was in the army at the time, and a specta¬ 
tor of (he accident, is ton curious entirely to omit: espe¬ 
cially as it dilfers in some particulars, from that of the 
other French historians, i!id maybe regarded as highly 

authentic.-“ The king,” says he, “ during four 

“ days previous to this attack of frenzy, had betrayed 
“ evident marks of distraction in his ’.;esture and dis- 
course. On the fifth of Au^ustj Le ordered thetro rs 
to be drawn up, as if with an ii. ntiori to review' 
them. Having placed himself at th .nr hr^d, com- 
pletely armed, he led them on to a Lazaretto, at an 
inconsiderable distance from the city of Mdns. At 
that moment, a beggar of a very mean appearance, 

ruii; ed 
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1392. The incapacity of the king for the manage¬ 
ment of ahiiirs, reducing him once more to a 
state ofabsolute tutelage; the necessity of n est¬ 
ing the royal power in more able hands, v. hilc his 
alienation of mind continued, brought forward 
to public notice, about this period, two per¬ 
sonages, who had hitherto remained in a sort 


rushed from among (lie crowd, mid api^roachiiig the 
king, cried out,—^ Mj prince, wliere are you going ? 
^ They arc about to be(ray you.’”—He jU'oceeds to 
relate tiie circumstance of the lance, which completing 
rhe king’s terror,' product'd an instant hi of freiizy. 
('harics,” continiies he, killed three persons, bc- 
sides the ])agc 'a in) dropped liis lance, one of whom 
wds a geutlenKin of C.uyeune, called tlie Bastard of 
Polignac. His sv/ord at length breaking in Ins hand, 
lie was with great dihiculty disarmed and secured. 
The violence of the ht liad so exiiausted tlie king’s 
strengt]), liiai lie sunk down motionless and senseless. 
An almost insensible pulse about his heart, and some 
remains of warmth, were the only indications lliat 
lie gave of life. Recovering on the third day, lie 
learnt with liorror the misfortune which l\ad befallen 
him. He implored pardon and absolution for tlic 
homicides w hich lie had unknowingly occasioned; 
received the sacrament, and solemnly vowed, as an ex- 
piation of his involuntary trespass, to visit thccimrches 
of our Lady of Lhartres, and of St. Denis. Theso^ 
pioinises he religiously performed on his recovery.” 

of 
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of obscurity: the queen, ■wife of Chai’les the 1392. 
sixth; and the duke of Orleans, his brother. 

The first of these, Isabella of IlaA'aria, was a 
princess of uncommon personal beauty. Fond 
of pleasures, even the most licentious, to 
which she sacrificed without restraint; her 
thirst of political power was not less insati¬ 
able : she possessed the most captivating ad¬ 
dress, and excelled in the arts of state in¬ 
trigue. Violent, implacable, vindictive, and 
capable of actions the most cruel, as well as 
unnatural, in the pursuit of her favorite ob¬ 
jects, she involved the kingdom in civil war, 
and foreign invasion; violated every feeling 
of a parent, by disinheriting her own off¬ 
spring; and at length lived to become su¬ 
premely odious and despicable, even to that 
party and nation, for whom she had sacrificed 
every consideration of public benefit, or of 
private humanity. 

Louis, duke of Orleans, who was the only 
brother of the king, had just attained his 
twentie th year, when the insanity of Charles 
seemed to authorize him to lay claim to the 
regency. If his unripe age disqualified him 
in some measure for so hiOi and important a 

O 1 . 

VOL. r. L> pulVK. 
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1392. pubiic trust, liis proximity of blood on tlie 
other baud, placed him by one degree nearer 
to the throne than liis uncle and competitor, 
the duke of liurgundy. Louis’s character re¬ 
sembled in many respects that of his uncle, 
the duke of Anjou, late regent. ’J'he same 
rapacity: equal, or greater profusion : more 
impetuous passions. ^Vmorous from natural 
disposition, and formed by nature to succeed 
in gallantry, he set no bounds to his desires, 
and drew no veil over his excesses, d'lio’ mar¬ 
ried \ ery early to \hilentina \hsconti, daugh¬ 
ter of the duke of Milan, a princess of genius, 
beauty, and accomplishments, who was ten¬ 
derly attached to him, he nevertheless indulged 
himself in all the libertinism of irregular plea¬ 
sures; and after his lirothefs loss of reason, 
entered into connexions with liis own sister-in- 
law the queen, which there is too much rea¬ 
son to suppose were criminal and incestuous. 
His ambitious views were howeier disap¬ 
pointed for the preiient, by the stales general, 
who being assembled in tins critical emer- 
weiiey, conferred the supreme administration 
of affairs on the duke of ILn-gundy.—Mean¬ 
while the imfoi tunate kmg recovered in some 

c? 

degree 
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degree his healtli and Intellects ; when another 1392. 
accident, scarcely less extraordinary than 
those events, by which he was first deprived 
of his understanding, again produced a fatal 
relapse. 

During an entertainment given at court in 1393 . 
honour of the marriage of one of the 
queen’s attendants, at which the king was 
present and danced; a group of masques 
entered the apartment, linked together w’ith 
chains, and habited to represent bears. The 
duke of Orleans, desirous to inspect them 
closely, took a flambeau in his hand; and 
holding it too near, unhappily set fire to their 
dresses, which being daubed with pitch, were 
instantly in a blaze: the room itself caught 
the flames, and three of the persons present 
were burnt to death. Every one anxious for 
their own individual preservation, forgot the 
king; and he was on the point of being in- 
A oh ed in the efrects of this catastrophe, wdren 
the duchess of llerri, w ith uncommon presence 
of mind, wrapiung him in her mantle, pre¬ 
served him from the danger.—This violent 
shock, nevertheless, threw^ the king into a se¬ 
cond paroxysm of frenzy ; and, as the ideas 
of magic or sorcery were universally received 

D 2 in 
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1393. ill those times, the people imputed his re- 
lapse to the effect of charms and incanta¬ 
tions. After all the arts of medicine then 
hnown had been exhausted, recourse was had 
to magicians, processions, and fasts: bat the 
malady was incurable, and accompanied tlie 
unhappy monarch, tho' with transient in¬ 
tervals of reason, to the last moments of his 
life. 

1393 I he government of France, during the suc- 

1396 } ea.rs, presents a. melancholy picture 

of g'eneral confusion, approaching to anarchy. 
The discordant interests and contending par¬ 
ties of the two dukes of Orleans and 1 hirgun- 
<ly, acquiring strength, grew up into factions 
of rancorous and inveterate animosity. The 
people were loaded with exactions the most se¬ 
vere and oppressiie. Order, economy, na¬ 
tional honor, and internal tranquilliiy, were 
lianished from France. 'Fhe w ise and salutary 
etlicts of Charles tlie lifth were obliterated, or 
counteracted ; and the kingiiom, involved in 
every domestic calamitv, was only presen ed 
from a renewal of the Jhiglish iinaslons, by 
tlie existence of similar evils in tiiat country, 
which as yet prevented am! retarded any 
great national exertions. 


in 
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111 his teiiinorarv intiTvals of rcco\(.'n’, 

, ‘ • ‘i ‘to 

Lharirs Mas (.-arrua as a pageant, to cc- isyc), 

reuionit's of state ; during one of whicli he 
had an intervuMv with the king of J^ngland, 
lUcharci the .second, near Calais. The tw o so- 
vereiirn.s there formed an ill-assorted alliance 
' between Richard and l.sal)e!la, a daughter of 
Charles, then only .seven years of age ; but, 
which marriage, in consequence of Richard’s ] 40 ], 
deposition, was ncvcr consummated. Soon 
afterwards the king was conducted to Rheims, 
there to recei\e a visit from Vt enceslaus, the 
rc'igning em[)eror of (jermanv. 'I’hat brutal 
and despicable prince, whom his subjects, 
wearv of hi'' excesses, at leng;th just'v de- 
po.sed ; amidst the splendor of his public i’c- 
ception, gave prof'fs of a subjection to his 
appetites, the most unrestrained and de¬ 
based. So far did lie aliandoii iiimsclf to 
theiv dommion, that the dul;es of lleri'i and 
of Rourhon anxMiig m tlie mornmg, in order 
to conduct him lo a liaiupiel, witiwe the king 
of ]’’ranee expected him; tliey ibmid \\ en¬ 
ceslaus .senseless from 'uie efiects of mtoxi- 

D S cat ion. 
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cation, and utterly Incapacitated for parlakinix 
of the entertainment^. 

When Charles relapsed into insanity, he 
became violent and intractable to such a de¬ 
gree, that he would not allow the 
appear in his presence, and often proceeded 
even to use personal violence towards her-p. 

^ alentina. 


^ These visits of sovereign princes to each otlier, 
were common in that age. Charles the fourth, emperor 
of Germany, fatlier of Wenccslaus, made a visit to 
Cliarles the fifth of France, at Paris, and was magni¬ 
ficently received.—Wenccslaus being totally incapaci¬ 
tated, from the eficcts of wine, for waiting on the king 
upon the day appointed, was regaled by him on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when he exerted the greatest effoit of re¬ 
straint and self-denial over his appetites, in not intoxi¬ 
cating himself before dinner. The festivities and de¬ 
baucheries of 11)0 two rnonarchs having rekindled, as 
might naturally be expected, Charles’s madness, reiluced 
him to the necessity of terminating the interview, and 
returning to his capital. 

+ The picture which Jean Juvenal des Ursins, (a 
contemporary writer of great credit), has given of the 
kine-’s unhap]\y distemper, is so simple and touching, 
as highly to excite commiseration. 

C’ctoit grande pitie de la maladie du roi, et ne 

co)ino.‘sboit 
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duchess of Orleans, alone was ac- l‘W2 
ccpiahle lo him ; and as her coinpanv or con- jjoi. 
v<n'.salicn always calmed his agitations, pro- 
tiiicing on him those effects, of w hich even 
lunatics are susceptible towards an oi^ject be- 
lo\ed, this circumstance afford.ed her encinies 
an oiiportuiiity to render her odious to the 
people. They imputed all these syn)])toms and 
changes, to the operation of magical powers, 

M hich she \vas supposed to ha\ e used, in order 


coml()i^s^>i^ |>evsojijie qiunrjiicoiKiue. Lui-nicinc sc dc- 
coiinoissoit, et disoit quo co il |)cis. On kii 

‘‘ cunenoil lii rcinc, ct scniblolt qn’i! iic rent oiicqucs 
vii(‘ ; cl idcii avoii, poiiit ntcnioinq iic cciincissanct*, 
i)f‘ (riicicnics on dc Icinmcs qnt'lcoiiqncs, cxccplc 
(]('111 (liicliCNS(‘ (rOrleims ; car ilia voyoit id rci^ar- 
doit Ires voioiiht'rs, cl rapjieiloit belle sauir. kt 
coinnic sonvciil 11 y a de iniinvai.M s langan's, tni di- 
soil, (‘1 pnbliou'iit anrinib, qnMle Tavoit (acsorcidc 
])ai‘ ic inojaai dc son Feve, b' due (b* (pui c(oit 

Lombard, et que (*n son ]>avs on usrit dc Idles 
clioscs : ct Fmjv.^ dc plus dolcnlc^. (< couroiuars qui 
y Inl, (dcloit ia dnclicsst* db)ricans, (‘1 idcst a crolrc 
Oil prcsuincr (ju’cllc cut voidn faisc, on jjciiscr.’' 

It app(‘ars by this account, ^\il]3 ^^!!al conlcjupt dc-^ 
Ursins justly treated tin* p.opnlar p'rcjiidivx s cutcrtaincd 
against the diiclicss oi‘ Orlcaius, as ha.ving caused tlic 
king’s malady. 

I 
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1404. 


to impair the king’s health, and debilitate his 
understanding. The administration mean¬ 
while, fluctuated between the two rival fac¬ 
tions ; that of Orleans obtained a short as¬ 
cendant, during which they exercised so se¬ 
vere an oppression, that the Burgundian party 
again regained the superiority: when the king 
once more emerging from a long fit of in¬ 
sanity, and influenced by the cries of his peo¬ 
ple, having deprived both the dukes of all au¬ 
thority, vested the government in 'the queen 
and council. 

’.rhe two factions, confirmed by perpetual 
competition, and inflanied by mutual injuries, 
for the misfortune of France, v'ere transmitted 
to succeeding generations. Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, dying at this time in Brabant, his 
son John, surnamed “Sans Feur,”succeeded 
to his ample territories, and more vast preten¬ 
sions. John possessed all the taste for magnifi¬ 
cence, and splendorof character, which so pecu¬ 
liarly distinguished the house of Burgundy, 
and seemed to be hereditary in their line. His 
inti’epidity and love of power were not inferior 
to his munificence ; and the extreme confusion 
which prevailed throughout the court and 

kingdom 
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l\inr!;dom of France, soon andrded him an 1102 

o 7 to 

opportunity to renew the scenes of violence, 1401. 

whicli had been acted nnder his tktlier. 

Charles, v.ho had again relapsed into the MOt 
horrors of his fbnner condition, could impose 1107^ 
no permanent restraint on ihe ojjpressions or 
mal-administration of those, who possessed 
themselves of his authority. Isabella his 
queen, and the duke of Orleans, his lirother, 
having lormetl coimexions of the most intimate 
nature, di\i(led between them the so'.ereign 
power. But, the clamors of the Parisians, scan¬ 
dalized on one hand at an alliairce apparently 
cemented by the most immoral, or unjustiti- 

ablc motives, and on the other hand driven to 

^ * 

despair by the rapacity exercised O'.er them; 
recalled the duke of Jhirgimdy, v,ho was re¬ 
ceived into the capital with, acclamations. He 
immediately took his seat m the council: 
while the queen and duke retiring to the ciij' 
of j\[ehm, abandoned the metropolis to their 
competitor. 

The duke of Burgundy did not neglect the 
favorable occasion which their alisence pre¬ 
sented, in order to strengthen and conlirm his 
influence. While he betrothed his daughter 

tu 
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K 04 to the young Duuphin, Louis, eldest son of 
1407 . Charles, he allected an attention towards the 
unhappy king, whom his wife and brother had 
shamefully abandoned to want, aggra\ ated by 
every variety of distress, during his fits of in¬ 
sanity lie gained the affections of the people 
by an alleviation of the taxes; and a forced 
reconciliation having at last taken place be¬ 
tween the parties, on which the queen returned 
to Paris, the two dukes embracing, heard mass 
together, and solemnly vowed on the holy sa¬ 
craments, an eternal obli\ ion of past animosities. 

Those who reflect on the implacable spirit 
Nov. of political factions, exas})erated by I'eciprocal 
outrages, in a ferocious age, will not be sur¬ 
prized to find the duke of Orleans’s assa.ssination 
follow ing almost immediately after these marks 

* .Tiivcruil (l(\s I rsiiis draws a frig'ldfiil and almost 
iiicrfdih!<' picttirc, of 1 lie miserable eonditioii of Charles 
die sixdi ill his parox ysms of frenzy. The governess of 
(he royal children confessed lo him in one of his lucid 
inlervals,(ha(slic freqnenl!}' had iio( wherewithal either 
to feed, or to clothe Ihora .—“ Alas!” answered the 
king, with a sigli, “ J am mj.self no better treated.”— 
fie held in his hand at the same time, a golden enp, in 
which he liad just drank, and this enp he gave her for 
the supply of his chiUlren’s necessities. 

of 
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of dissembled forgiveness and friend.-hip. 'Jliat 
prince was on bis return borne at night, from 
the ilotel de St. Pol in Paris, where he had 
passed the evening' with the queen, w ho was re¬ 
cently recovered from child-bed. I'lie duke 
being mounted on a mule, accompanied only 
by two or three servants, a oniian gentk'nian, 
named Ocquetouvillc, stimulated by revenge 
for the loss of an enqiloyuient of'a hich he had 
been deprived by Louis, surrounrled him with 
eighteen assassins, m the ‘‘ Ptue Barbette.” 
Cutting off the duke’s hand with tiie iirst 
blow of a battle-axe, at the second, he struck 
him from his mule; and with the third, lie 
clove asunder his sliatl, leav ing him dead upon 
the ground. The whole band then elFecting 
their escape, took refuge in the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s palace. 

The motives which gave rise to thi-s detest¬ 
able, as well as atrocious crime, are some¬ 
what ambiguous and obscure: but the French 
historians do not fail to Intlrnate, that they were 
more personal than political, 'ilie gaiiaiuries of 
the duke of Orleans were, notorious : it is even 
pretended, that he had not only sticceedod in a 
criminal amour with the duchess of Burgundy ; 

but 
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1407. but bad carried his boldness and insolence so 
far as to insult her husband, by introducing 
him into a cabinet, ornamented Avith the por¬ 
traits of those ladies who had granted him 
favors, among which the duchess occupied a 
distinguished place'^. To whatever cause this 

assassina- 


^ Diiliaillaii assigns this amour as tlio immediate 
cause of his murder ; and Braiitome conlirms it as the 
tradition of his time^ near two centuries afterwards. 
These are his words : 

Louis, due d’Orlcans, aieul de Louis douze, s’e- 
tant varite tout haut dans un banquet on etoit le due 
Jean de Bourgogne son cousin, qu’il avoit en son ca- 
binet les portraits des ])ius belles dames dont il avoit 
joui ; par cas fortnit, un jour ie due Jean entrant 
dans ce cabinet, la premiere dame qu’il vit pourtraite, 
et se presenta du premier aspect devant ses yenx, ce 
“ fut sa noble dame et epouse, qu’on tenoit dece temps 
tres belle.” 

Yet, Olivier de la Marche, on the otlicr hand, in his 
Memoirs declares, that tlie duke of Burgundy, too cre¬ 
dulous, hastily believed the information given him, that 
l/ouis, duke of Orleans, had plotted to assassinate him ; 
and resolving to anticipate the blow, caused him to be 
assassinated. On tlie night of that catastrophe, it ap¬ 
pears that Louis had passed a part of the evening with 
the queen Isabella, About seven o’clock, one of the 
king’s valets de chambre coming to inform the duke, that 

Cliarles 
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assassination may be traced or ascribed, the 
king'domlong felt its peniicioas consequences ; 
and its perpetrator, the duke of Burgundy, 
met \vith an exact retribution many years 
afterwards, when he was m turn murdered on 
the bridge of 5 t]ontereau. 

If we contemplate tlie history of tlie reign 
of Charles the sixth, from this period to 

Charles \vished to see him iramedlately on an affair of 
importance; he quitted the room, accompanied only 
by two gentlemen, and some footmen who carried 
torches. The Norman gentleman’s name, who headed 
Ihe band, and wlio dispatched him, was Raoullet 
Ocqnetoiiville ; he Jjad been one of the duke's retainers ; 
and Louis having caused bis name to be struck out 
from among the list of ihe olHceis of his lioushold, 
Ocquetouville determined on vengeance. The assassins, 
in order to elude piusuit, set lire to a neighbouring 
house, and scattered gins or traps in the streets. The 
duke of Burgundy affected at tirsl the utriiost sorrow for 
the duke of Orleans’s death ; he even attended Louis's 
fuiKTal, lamented, and wept over liim. But, when it was 
deternn jed in council, to search the houses of all the 
princes and nobles, w ith a view to discover the mur¬ 
derers ; he was so troubled and terrified, that taking the 
duke of Bourbon aside, he confessed to that prince, 
that he was himself the perpetrator of the crime. On 
the ensuing day he fled into Flanders, together witli his 
assassins. These are the chief and most interesting par¬ 
ticulars of that atrocious event. 


the 
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1107 . the battle of Azmconrt, which took placc^near 
eight years sii]>seqiient; we are compelled to 
review a series of proscriptions, massacres, and 
burbarilies, almost unparalleled in any age 
or country. Islarius or 8ylla never exer¬ 
cised more unrelenimg vengeaiu'e o\ er their 
vanquished enemies in ancient Home, than 
did the respective adherents of the dukes of 
Orleans and of IjurguiKly, as they triumphed 
by turns in Paris. I’he proscriptions of the 
.second triunr, irate, so memorable in antiquitj', 
were re\ived and realized at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, in the capital of France. 
Two thousand citizens are said to have pe¬ 
rished in one carnage. 

Charles, the young duke of Orleans, at that 
time only sixteen years old, succeeding to his fa¬ 
ther’s pretensions, loudly demanded vengeance 
i iOS. for his murder. A’alentina of M ilan, his mother, 
widow of the a.s.sa.ssinated prince, died of grief 
and disappointed revenge, in the flower of her 
age. The queen herself, thus deprl\ ed at once 
of her lover and her faithful partizan, retired 
from Paris, o\ ercome w ith terror ;—while the. 
duke of Burgundy, too powerful to be amenable 
to punishment, not only a\owed his crime, 
but even altempled to excuse and justify if by 

plausible 
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plausible reasons. The court, the capital, and 140 S 
the person of the sovereign, being alternately ]4()9_ 
seized on by the opposite leaders; anarchy, 
and all the miseries of civil discord, unrepressetl 
and unrestrained in the pi’ovinces, rendered 
Trance a scene of genei’al misfortune. 

The young Dauphin, Louis, eldest son of M 09 . 
Charles the sixth, ’vvho began to appear, might 
have repressed these evils : but his character, 
fickle, inconstant, dissolute, and grasping at 
unlimited power, tho’ destitute oi judgment to 
exercise it to advantage, seemed rather formed 
to increase, than to diminish the accumulated 
calamities of the state. It is difhcult to de¬ 
picture or exaggerate the misfortunes of Franee, 
during this humiliating period of its annals. 

The king, as he regained from time to time MOfi 
some faint gleams of reason, and being ren- 
dered alternately subservieni to eveiy purpose 
of the predominant faction; appeared one 
while the protector of the duke of Burgundy, 
at another, the avenger of the duke of Orleans, 
During the returns of his insanity, he was often 
indecently neglected, without a suitable provi¬ 
sion for his table, without pecuniary supplies 
sufficient to defray his ordinary expences, ev en 
almost without necessary changes of apparel. 

As 
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1409 As lie was likewise found to be usually intrac- 
i 413 . tfiWe, and difficult to manage at these un- 
fortunate periods, a young and beautiful mis¬ 
tress was procured to attend on him. Of her 
he became enamoured, as he had formerly 
been of the duchess of Orleans, Valentina; 
and she alone possessed any influence or as¬ 
cendancy over him, when deprived of reason*^. 

Paris, long oppressed and tyrannized, be¬ 
came at length seditious; and as it had suf¬ 
fered so severely from the abuse of the royal 


* Odette de Chanipdivers, mistress to Charles, Avas 
the daugliter of a dealer in horses ; she was lively and 
engaging. The queen Isabella herself first presented 
her to Charles tlie sixth ; and lie soon became deeply 
attached to Odette. Her aiitliority over him was so 
great, during his fits of frenzy, that she obtained the 
name of La Petite Reine under which title she is 
Commonly knoAvn in history. The unhappy king, Avhen 
seized with madness, would often persist to wear the 
same linen, liow dirty soever ; nor could any person ex¬ 
cept Odette induce him to desist from this resolution. 
Charles coliabiled Avitli her, and had by her a daughter 
named Margaret de V'alois. Charles the seventh having 
acknowledged iieras his natural sister, bestowTd on lier 
a very aiiqilc jiortion, and gaA^c her in marriage to the 
Seigneur de BelWwille, in Poictou. Claude, the last 
of their descendants, Avas killed at (he battle of Cou- 
tras, in ]3S7, under the reign of Henry the third. 


poAver, 
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power, attempted to repress its excesses, by 
reducing it to n■drro\^ er bounds. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the 
kinirdom in its interior, hen the storm which 
had long menaced from without, but which 
had been protracted by various incidents, 
burst upon the French monarchy. Henry 
the fourth, king of England, who held his 
usurpation by a tenure too precarious, to per¬ 
mit him to engage in foreign wars, was lately 
dead. His son, a young prince to vhom the 
crown descended bv a sort of hereditary rioht, 
and who was endowed with all the qualities 
requisite to ensure success to his ambitious 
projects, saw and Improved the opportunity, 
which was afforded him by the intestine divi¬ 
sions of France. Henry the fifth revived 
the antiquated and ill-founded pretensions of 
his predecessor Edward the third, to that 
crown. At die hea^l of an army, he landed in 
Kormandv ; and in consequence of the head¬ 
strong Impatience of his enemies, even more 
than by his own superior ability or valor, he 
sained at Azincourt a victory not less o-lorious 
than either of those won by his ancestors at 
Cressy and at Poitiers, from Philip of Valois 
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and John. He then returned to England, car- 
... . . \ 
rying with him several captive princes of tlie 

blood, among whom was the duke of Orleans, 

and some of the first nobility of Trance. 

At a moment when general consternation 
was thus added to all the convulsions of state, 
and M’hen every domestic caJamity was height¬ 
ened by this foreign invasion, the Dauphin 
Dec. Louis died. His character atibrded no presage 
of hapjiier times,, nor could liis death, however 
prematui'e, he Justly regardt:d as a national 
misfortune. A <ly.sentery, occasioned liy his 
irregularities, carried him olF, tho’ jioison was 
suspected and prelen(ie.d to Irave heen the real 
cause. His lirother, John, who siu'ceeded to 
his rights and title, having married theiluki'of 
Lurgundi ’sdaughter, was lieccs.sarilva zi-alous 
1416. partlzan of that faction. l>y a singular tatahtv, 
his death ha\inij; likewise followed within a few 
months after the decea.se of the Dauphin i.oni.s 
his elder brother, it was with more reason suj)- 
posed that violent means had been used for that 
purpo.se. I'he malignity of party did not hesi¬ 
tate to accuse his mothi.'r isabella of having de- 
iitroyed him, by a present of;» poisoned chain 
of euld. A'Ve may .satidv conclude that this 

story 
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story is unfounded : but it cannot be consi- 1416 . 
dered as equally certain, that Louis, duke 
Anjou, and king of Sicily, son to the prince 
who perished at Bari in Calabria, was not the 
author of the second Dauphin’s death. Lcuis 
had married his daughter to Charles, dukp nf 
Touraine, the third and youngest of the 
king’s sons, who afterwards ascended the 
French throne; and it is asserted, that in or¬ 
der to facilitate the accession of his son-in-la\v, 
he did not scruple to remove both the princes, 
Charles’s elder brothers, who stood between 
him and the crowm of France’^. 

Charles, 


^ Mczerai seems to declare Louis, the first Dauphin^ 
to have been poisoned. li tomba malade,” says lie, 
d’uii flux de ventre, dont il mourut, non sans des 
marques apparentes de poison.”—But lie does not 
mention the supposed perpetrators of this crime, it 
seems to be a fact much more universally cstablislied, 
that John, the second Dauphin, was put to death by 
violent means. Whether the king of Sicily, Louis of 
Anjou, was tlie author of it, can by no means be ascer* 
tained ; but his ambitious and unprincipled character 
justified the suspicions of his contemporaries. Even 
the duke of Burgundy was accused in the sequel; tho’ 
it must be owned, with much less reason or probability. 
John expired at the age of eighteen, at Compiegne in 
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Charies, de,‘>tined by ProvideJX’C to rein- 
state the muiuircliv, thus attacked on every 
side, had been educated iii sentiments of the 
utmost detestation for the duke of Ibirgundy, 
and of corresponding attachment to tlu'house 
of Orleans. The queen his motlier, u ho had 
now united her interests^ uith the former .of 
those princes, ^\as therefore sent by his ex¬ 
press approbation, under a guard to the city 
of Tours, after he had caused to be executed 
a singular vengeance upon one of her para¬ 
mours, named Louis Bois-Bourdon. 'I'his 
unhappy favoiate, \\ho was high-steward of 
the queen’s houshokl, on being put to the tor¬ 
ture, is said to have confessed even more par¬ 
ticulars than his enemies de.dred or expected to 
extort from him. Iltniup' therefore been tied 

O 

Up in a >^ack of leatlier, he was thrown by niglu 

riraidy. Wlicn we lellect on the successisc Jeatlis of 
two young priiu'e.s, (btcli of taeni heir to the Freuch 
nionarcliy, within so :.h .it a space ol' time as four 
znontliSj we cannot wonder that their contemporaries 
had recourse to poison, in order to account for events 
so extraordinary. The family of ('npei furnishes at 
the coininenceiBcnt of tlie fiitecntli century, almost as 
many tragical incidents, and atrocious dimes, as that of 
Pla 7 iiage?H't does shortly afterwards. 

iiilo 
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into tli(' ri\er Seino, with this label annexed, lilG. 
“ Laissez passer Ivi iusliee dn nn —^\n out¬ 
rage, it must be ow ned, of the most ernel na¬ 
ture,which Isabella never pardoned, and wiiich 
she afterwards severely revenged upon iierson, 
as well as upon the kingdom of 1'ranee. 

The queen’s imprisonment was of sliort du- 1417. 
ration : she was rescued by the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and being set bv him at liberty, she as- 
Slimed the regency. Jt is pretended that she 
manifested not less complaisance for the as¬ 
sassin of the duke of Orleans, than she had 
formerly shewn to that <iukc himself; nor is 
there any difficulti' in belie\ing, that a princess 
M'ho was eyer a slave to the most impetuous 
passions, and whose irregularity of manners 
was notorious, dul not hesitate to gratify her 
protector and deliverer by every compliance 
with his wishes. Iter age, which was about 
forty-six or forty-seicn years at that time, 
firms no absolute objection to the probability 
of the fact, as she is universally allowed to 
have possessed the most captn ating personal 
attractions'^. 

At 

» ___ 

* The contemporary writers in general accuse the 
duke of Burgundy of criminal connexions with the 

E 3 queen. 
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14 iS At this time Henry the fifth landing agaiji 
14J9, in Normandy, reduced all that fertile pro- 
vince under his subjection, unopposed by any 
enemy; while the cpiecn and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, once more triumphant, re-entering the 
capital ns conquerors, exercised the most san¬ 
guinary vengeance on their opponents. The 
person of the wretched king, who had long 
been the sport of every faction, remained in 
their possession; and the Dauphin Charles was 
scarcely saved from ialling into their hands, by 
the vigilance and exertion of one of his most 
faithful adherents, 'I'annegui du Chaste!. The 
English monarch, at the head of a victorious 
army, already approached Paris. He de¬ 
manded the princess Catherine, daughter of 
Charles the sixth, in marriage, and the even* 
tual succession to the kingdom of France, to- 

queen. Having carried her oflTrom the church of Mar- 
mouticr, near Tours, he conduchd her to Chartres. 
Pontiis Heutenis, in his life of Jolin sans Peur,” 
expressly rnentions Isabella as one of ids mistresses. 
These are his words—Mulierosior pahe mnlto fuit; 
viva enim iixore, pcUices non ignobiles hahuit, 
quorum facile priiiceps extremis vita) teinporibus, 
Giaci fuit domina (dc Giac), ipsaque regis CirrrM 
sejcti uxoTy non satis bene audivit.” 

gether 
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jrftili-r with the immediate investiture of th*’ It 18 
reo'eiicy under his insane father-in-law. Jsa- i}| 9 . 
hella, liiirestrained by any prineiples of honor 
or duty, and stimulated by rer cnge, did not he¬ 
sitate to comply with these ignominious and 
haughty demands, tho’ they necessarily ex¬ 
cluded her own son from the succession. She 
even repaired with the princess Catherine her 
daughter, to the city of'l’roj’es in Champagne, 
where the nuptials with Henry were destined 
to be solemni/ed. Ihit the duke of Jhir- 
gundy, who was sprung from the royal blood 
of France, and who had not yet lost the sense 
of attachment to his so\ ereigii and his coun¬ 
try, paiiscfl at this last step. Aware of the 
certain and irremediable consfquences that 
must result from its execiiti'>n, he determined 
to prevent them befoie ii \\a> to(j late. .An 
accommodation with the Daujihin, ifit could be ] 4 i 9 . 
eflected, he was conscious, might yet re-esta¬ 
blish the tottering state; Charles in\ ited and 
implored him to consent to it: while every 
principle of public virtue demanded it at his 
hands. 

An interview for this great and saliitarj- pur¬ 
pose, was fixed betw’een the parties to take place 

E 4 on 
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1419. on the bridge of the town of ]Montereau-snr« 
Yonne ; where a total amnesty of past crimes, 
assassinations, and animosities, should he con¬ 
cluded on both sides; to be followed by the 
future union of their arms and interests. But, 
whether the duke of Burgundy dreaded the 
vengeance due to the assassination of his cousirr 
the duke of Orleans; or whether, for other rea¬ 
sons, he suspected the Dauphin’s sincerity; it 
is certain that he did not arri\ e at the place of 
rendezvous, till after he had been waited for 
bv Charles near fhteen days. The duke’s mis- 

k/ 

tress, the Lady of Oyac, by a detestable act 
of treachery, having persuaded him at length 
to venture, overcame his reluctance. Every 
precaution was taken nevertheless, in order to 
provide for his safety; a barrier was erected on 
the bridge; he placed his own guard Jrt one end, 
and advanci. g with only ten attendants, threw 
himself on his knees before the Dauphin. At 
that instant, Tannegui du Chastel making the 
signal, leaped the barrier with some others, 
and giving him the first blow, he was almost 
Sept, immediately dispatched. 'j'ho’ the Dau¬ 
phin was only in appearance a passive spec¬ 
tator of this assassination, yet it cannot be 

doubted 
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doubted that he was pri\ y to it.s commission ; 1419. 
nor does his youth, however it may palliate, 
by any means exculpate him from the infamy 
of such a participation, since he continued 
his protection and fai or to its perpetrators*. 

No 


^ Tliere is a thick vthl of uncertainty and darkness 
drawn over this foul transaction. It is diflicidt to con¬ 
ceive how any prince coidd have !)eeu induced to aban¬ 
don every consideration of a public nature, and all the 
interests of the state or the monarchy, uhich v.ere so 
closely connected with Ills reconciliation to tlie duke of 
Burgundy; in order, by the gratlficailoii of a private 
act of vengeance, to open anew the Avounds of civil dis¬ 
cord in liis own family. Thepartizaiis ofthe Dauphiri 
pretend, tliat tlicdidie of Burgund y had intended to ex¬ 
ecute as bloody and perfidious a V(‘ngeance on (diaries, 
at the bridge of Montereau, ns lie had done on (he dnk(^ 
of Orleans, some years befoo*, at Ikn is; but is 

little probability in this assertion. Juvenal cles Ibsii^s 
expressly says, Qije la danu' de (dae, maitressc dn 
due, fnt celle qui le detennina a setrouv(‘ra (a'ttc 
entrevue.^’ If tlie solicitations of Ids mistress were 
requisite to induce the duke to go to (he interview, it 
is not possible to suspect him of cU premedital('d design 
to assassinate the Daupiiin. Taniw'gui du (diastel, and 
John Louvet, president of ProvauiCi', were the duke’s 
inveterate and mortal enemies. In ordtT to delude 
him more completely, and to dissipate his apj)relu:n- 
sions, the castle of Montereau Avas delivered over into 

Ids 
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1419. JiJo act commemorated in historv, was evei' 
more fatal in its immediate, as well as in its re¬ 
mote effects. Isal'ella, liolent in her com¬ 
plaints, and bent on the utter destruction of 
her son, demanded exemplary punishment for 
so atrocious a crime, l^hilip, surnamed the 
Good, who succeeded his father John as duke 
of Burgundy, was in some measure com¬ 
pelled to espouse her cause, which became his 
own, from every principle of filial piety, and 
just as well as natural resentment. 'I'hey re¬ 
solved therefore to consummate without delay 

1420 . the projected marriage betrveen the princess 

June. Catherine and the Ihialish monarch. It was 

solemnlziiTi soon allerwarcls at Troyes; and by 

his posscssit)!!, but, drsHtutr either of provisions) or en¬ 
gines of defence. Tliediike having come do^vn upon the 
bridge)With ten attendants, in the postiin* that he was, 
on his kn«.vs, it could not be difiienlt. to dispatch Iiiiu. 
Of the persons who accompanied him, only Archeni- 
baud de I"oix, Seigneur de Noailles, attempted to de¬ 
fend liis lord, lie perished witli tlie duke at the same 
iiionicnt. It seems impossible to acquit the Dauphin 
of a participation iu this crime, wliicb deeply stains 
his character, and in its consequences had nearly pro* 
dirced the expulsion of the family of Capet from tJie 
throne of France. 


the 
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the articles of that union, she brought the 1‘t‘iO. 
kingdom of France in dowry to her husband. 

In consequence of an astoni.shuig concur¬ 
rence of circumstances, a foreign prince, him¬ 
self the son of an usurper, appeared to bt? 
on the point of permanently reigning in France, 
and of transmitting the crown to his posterity. 

1 he Dauphin Charles, unable to resist so pow¬ 
erful a combination, retiring southward, began 
to fortify himself in the provinces beyond the 
Loire. Henry the lifth was not only pro¬ 
claimed regent, hut even took upon him to 
exercise the royal power, of which, from 
the disordered state of his mind, Charles the 
sixth was utterly incapable. 

The defeat and death of Henry's brother, 
Thomas, duke of Clarence, 'wltich took place at " ^ 
the battle of Bauge, in Anjou, only appeared 
to protract for a short time the destruction of 
the Dauphin, d'he laighsh prince returning 
from his own kingdom, prepared to push liirn 
to the last extremities : Charles was declared 
guilty of the duke of Burgundy’s murder, was 
summoned to appear before a tribunal insti¬ 
tuted to incpiire into the crime, and there so¬ 
lemnly pronounced incapable of succeeding to 
the crown. 


Henry 
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1422 . Henry in person assuming the command, 
began his march from Paris, armed with the 
united forces of France and Burgundy. The 
moment seemed to approach of Charles’s ine- 
Angust. vitable ruin ; when, by one of those extra¬ 
ordinary incidents Avhich baffle calculation, 
Henry, attacked b}' a disease, which the igno¬ 
rance of his medical attendants, rather than 
its own A'iolence or malignity rendered incur¬ 
able, expired in the prime of his age, and in 
the vigor of his faculties. As far as human 
foresight can determine from appearances, if 
he had survived for any considerable length 
of lime, the family of Valois, already depressed 
to so great a degree, must have been over¬ 
whelmed i>vsuch a multiplicity of concomitant 
circumstances, and an English prince might 
have permanently established his authority 
over France. But, by his deatli, an infant 
of nine months old, Henry the sixth, suc¬ 
ceeded to the two croAvns; and the Dauphin, 
aided bv the loyalty of a ferv faithful followers 
who never abandoned him in his clistres.s, 
finally restored his declining afhiirs. 

The death of Henry the fifth was in other 
respects extremely critical, his father-in-law, 
the unhappy Charles, having survived him 

only 
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only fifty-six days. He breathed his last in 1422 . 
the Hotel de St. Paul at Paris, attended in 
his dying moments by a single gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, a confessor, and an 
almoner. , Iso funeral honors were paid 
him; not even a prince of the blood ac¬ 
companied his remains to the grave; and the 
misfortunes that distinguished his life and 
reign, follow'ed him to the tomb where he Avas 
deposited*. 

It may here be natural to pause for a mo¬ 
ment ! A reflecting mind, which contemnlates 
calmly the rapid changes of human affairs, 
and the revolutions of states; ahich regards 
all those effects imputed by the multitude to 
extraordinary interpositions, or to individual 
agents, as regularly flowing from fixed and 
stated general causes ; which comprehensive 
in its survey, enlarged in its conceptions, 
forms a solid estimate of things;—such a per- 
--- 

* Charles the sixth was interred aI 5t.. Deni; ■ ~ ith- 
out any royal solemnity; and as soon as the funeral 
rites were performed, a herald having cried aloud to 
exhort those present to pray for the repose of fire king’s 
soul, added immediately after yards, “ Vive Henri de 
f‘ Lancastre, roide France etd’Augleterre!” 


son 
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1422. son will find, at this remarkable sera of the 
French monarchy, ample field for specula¬ 
tion ; and Avill allow the justice of the obser¬ 
vation, made by one of our greatest historians, 
“ That there is in all governments an ulti- 
“ mate jioint of depression and of elevation, 
“ at which alliiirs rexert, and return in a 
*** contrary direction.” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. ir. 

Political condition of France.—Character of John 
duke of Bedford.—Accession and distresses of 
Charles the seventh.—Appearance of the maid 
of Orleans.—Character of Agnes SoreiUe .— 
Deaths of the queen dowager, and duke of Bed¬ 
ford.—Louis the Dauphin s treasonable practices, 
andflight.—Death of Agnes SoreiUe. — Circum¬ 
stances of it .— Ultimate expulsion of the English 
from France.—The Dauphin's disobedience, op¬ 
pressions, and retreat into Burgundy. — Charles's 
fruitless attempts to gain possession of' his person. 

—The king's illness. — rDeath .— Character. 

THERE is perhaps no point of time in 1422. 
the history of France, more interesting to an 
English reader, than the period at which the 
last chapter terminated. The death of Henry 
the fifth, which happened at the very moment 
when he was preparing to overwlielm the Dau¬ 
phin ; followed by the decease of Charles the 
sixth, in consequence of which the crown de¬ 
volved of right to his son Charles the seventh; 
seemed to be events so important, and pro¬ 
ductive of consequences so vast, that a change 

the 
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1422 . the most sudden might be expected from 
them, in fa\ or of the bouse of Valois. But, 
tho’ the former of these incidents left the con¬ 
quest of France incomplete, Henry’s death 
did not absolutely prevent its future execu¬ 
tion. In the person of John, duke of Bed¬ 
ford, left regent at this critical juncture, 
might be said to sutvive the spirit of his 
•brother Henry, iv.en the French historians 
themselves represent him to us as a prince al¬ 
together woi’thy of the trust reposed in him, 
and capable of sustaining all the weight of go¬ 
vernment. He had just attained the prime of 
manhood ; nor could the care of his nepliew, 
Henry, who was still in the cradle, ha^'e been 
consigned to more virtuous, or to more able 
hands. The queen dowager Isabella, become 
tlie declared enemy of her own son; and 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, reduced by a sort 
of necessity to turn his arms against the pro¬ 
tector of his father’s assassins ; increased and 
confirmed the regent’s power; while all the 
northern provinces of France, and many of 
the southern, including Guyenne, were already 
reduced under subjection to the infant succes¬ 
sor of Henry the fifth. 

Charles 
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Charles the seA'eiilh, on the other hand, 1422. 
who had retiretl into the fortresses of the pro¬ 
vince of Cevennes, or among the mountains of 
AuA'ergne, in the most inaccessible and central 
portion of j’rance; still in the period of his 
minority, and attended only by some princes of 
the blood,- together with a fen' bra\e adven¬ 
turers, who were animated by considerations 
of affection towards their country, and loyalty 
to their sovereign ; could make only a feeble 
opposition to such powerful enemies. On the 
news of his father’s dealli, he was saluted king 
bv his little band of adherents, and was even 
subsequently crowned at Poitiers*. But, to 
such extreme penury w as he reduced, that all 
the pecuniary supplies which he could procure ; 
tho’ the queen his wife disposed of her plate 
and jewels for his subsistence ; scarcely suf¬ 
ficed to provide for the immediate and most 

* The Dauphin Charles, says Mezerai, was at the 
castle of E.spailly, near Puy, in the province of Au¬ 
vergne, V ii; n he received the news of his father’s death. 

On the first day he wore mourning : but, on the ensu¬ 
ing morning, he dressed liimself in scarlet, and after 
having heard mass, he ordered the banner of France to 
be elevated in the chapel. The nobles who adhered 
to him, then saluted him sovereign, with loud accla¬ 
mations of “ Vive leroi!” 
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pr(‘s.sing wants of liis household ; and he wa v 
driven to distresses only equalled by those 
M'hieh J\Iary of Medicis, queen of France, 
and her daughter Henrietta Maria, queen of 
England, suceessively underwent during their 
misfortunes, in the course of the seventeenth 
century. 

1422 During the first six ^'ears of his reign, the 
142S arms, progressi^'ely adA'ancing, may 

be said to luue proved almost uniformly vic¬ 
torious. Charles, under circumstances so ad- 
. verse, esteemeil himself fortunate in gaining 
over to his party, the celebrated Artliur, 
Count de Richemont, brother to the reigning 
duke of Bretagne, whose military talents were 
highly esteemed in that age. But, the impe¬ 
rious chieftain, rough and ferocious in his 
manners, while he perpetually ti’eated his so¬ 
vereign with the most mortifying indignity, 
exercised his power of Constable of France 
ag;alnst the kin 2 :’s dearest favorites, whom he 
caused to be stabbed or drowned even in 
the royal presence*. 

'I'he 

* The Con‘;(able, as the first proof ol'his power, com¬ 
pelled tlie king to renounce for ever, and to banish 
Louyet, and Taiinegni du Ciinstcl, to both of wliom 

ho 
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The little court of Charles, perpetually 1422 
transferred from place to place, was torn by 1428 . 
intestine factions; and he would doubtless 
himself have fallen the victim of so many ca¬ 
lamities, if, fortunately for i’rance, similar or 
fiercer dissentions hud not arisen between 
Philip duke of Burgundy, and Humphrey 
duke of Glocester, youngest of the brothers 
of Henry the fifth. Jacqueline, Countess of 
Ilainault, a princess equally beautiful and ac¬ 
complished, with whom the latter prince had 
entered into a contract of marriage which was 
never completed, and of whose dominions he 

he was most warmly attached. It must however be 
owned, that in exercising this act of severity on the two 
assassins of John, duke of Burgundy, Arthur merited 
liis sovereign’s esteem, tho’ he miglit forfeit bis favor. 

The Seigneur de Gyac, who succeeded to their place in 
Charles’s afti-ction, the Constable liaving seized on by 
force at Issoudun in Berri, while he was in bed; after 
some short forms of pretended justice, caused to be 
drowned.—Oidy a few months afterwards, lie executed 
a similar vengeance on the Camus de Beaulieu, another 
gentleman who was obnoxious to his displeasure, and 
not less beloved by the king. The court happening 
then ro reside at Poitiers ; the Mareclial de Boussac, 
by order of the Count de Ricfiemont, killed the un¬ 
happy favorite in the public street, almost in his royal 
master’s sight. 

F 2 
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1attenipted to take possession by force of artns, 
fonnecl the subject of these deadly feuds. 
111 \ain did Beciford. animated only by mo- 
ti\'e.s of the most patriotic iv.tture, implore his 
brother to desist from his impolitic preten¬ 
sions to the person and territories of Jacque¬ 
line. In A'ain did he represent to ilumphrey, 
the interests of their common soA'ereign and 
ne})heAv, Henry the sixth, and urge that the 
decisive moment was arrivetl in which to crush 
the family of ^hllois. (ilocester was deaf to 
his entreaties or expostulations; and that fa- 
A'orable juncture in public affairs, which if 
neglected, rarely or never returns, was irre¬ 
coverably lost to the ifnghsh crown. 'I'he re¬ 
gent, nevertheless, tlio’alnmdoned by his bro¬ 
ther, and almost unsupported l)y his allies, 
continued to maintain the war. W hile the 
dukes of Buri>;nndy and Cllocester were en- 
gaged in prosecuting their pruate quarrels, 
or pursuing their separate interests, Bedford 
found resources in his own character, in his 
justice, his afliilhlity, his immiMcciicc, and the 
clemency of his administration, which had 
attached to him even th.e inlcabiiants ol’ I'a.ris 
themselves. 

'I’he Bnglisli, animated by a long (rain of 


success. 
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success, comuiaiidcd i)V experienced leaders, ^ 
and opposed to di>pinted troops sinkinii; under ]o.es. 
adverse fortune, at length umlertook tlie nu’- 
movable siege oi Ork'ans. dlio’ the iamous iix-u. 
Count de Dunois, natural son ot that J.oiiis, 
duke of Orleans, who was assassinated at 
Paris; and himself one ot the ablest coni- 
inanders of that period, e.xerted every I'tlbrt 
of military skill against the besiegers, thejdaeo 
^vas vigorously pressed, and must hare spee¬ 
dily SLirrendererl. Ciiarles tiie ser eatli, uaecpial 
to kirther resistance, already began to meditate 
a retreat into the remote prorince of Dan- 
phine, and ever\" er-ent seemed to conspire 
towards his destruciion ; when an occurrence 
which may rank among the most singular 
in the records ol' history, sudtlenly turned 
the current in his far or, and tinally resrored 
him to the throne of ins ancestors.—1 ins 
event rvas the appearance of Joan of Arc, 
commonly called tiie hi aid of Oilcans. A vil¬ 
lage girl, of mean extraction, a. nati'C of tiie 
duchy of Lorrain, either i!i^tigat''d by an eis- 
thusiastic conviction ofsnpernatural assistance, 
or instructed to feign sucii a b'.iief, oiutting 
her obscurity, repaired to Chnioii in 'i’oa- 
raine, a torvn where the court then resided.. 


F 
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However much we may suppose Joan her¬ 
self to have been persuaded ot' her divine mis¬ 
sion, it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
Charles, and his ministers or generals, ac¬ 
cepted her offers from any other motive, than 
the desire of trying an extraordinary and des¬ 
perate remedy in the inveterate disorders of 
the state. The age, it must likettise be re¬ 
membered, was ignorant, credulous, and su¬ 
perstitious to a high degree ; while the occur¬ 
rence was exactly adapted, as well as admira¬ 
bly calculated, to meet their apprehensions, 
and awaken their religious terrors. At the 
time therefore, that the Count de Dunois exer¬ 
cised the real command, Joan, unfurling the 
sacred standard, denominated the “ Ori- 
flanime,” placed herself at the head of the 
troops selected to throw succours into the city 
of Orleans. The experiment succeeded, pro- 
liably even beyond expectation. .:\rrned, as 
was supposed, with supernatural protection, 
she attacked enemies already overcome with 
their fears, and obtained an easy conquest. 

May. Not satisfied with raising the siege of Or¬ 
leans, which she speedily effected, and ani¬ 
mated by the fortunate issue of her first expe¬ 
riment in the field, she prosecuted her success 

with 
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with incredible rapidity. One victory pre¬ 
pared the way for a second; and still advanc¬ 
ing almost without opposition, through pro¬ 
vinces which only a short time before had 
been totally subjected to the English, she 
conducted the king to Rheims, in whicli city July, 
he was solemnly inaugurated as sovereign of 
France. This reverse of fortune, vhich it is 
impossible to contemplate without astonish¬ 
ment, even at the distance of several centu¬ 
ries, and which rescued the family of V'^alois 
from the lowest stage of depression ; was ef¬ 
fected in the space of a few weeks, apparently 
by the interposition of an agent altogether un¬ 
equal to operate so vast a change. 

The perfidy, or the imprudence of the go- U30- 
vernor of Compiegne in Picardy, delivered 
the Maid of Orleans at length into the hands 
of her enemies. Even under those circum¬ 
stances, tho’ defenceless, abandoned by her 
own party, and menaced with capital punish¬ 
ment, she behaved in the most heroic manner. 

Her enthusiasm, or the native courage and 
vigor of her mind, could alone have supported 
her against the fear of death. For, Charles 
the seventh, who had derived all the benefits 
which he expected from such un engine, to 
E 4 liis 
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his dishonor does not appear to have made 
any eftbrt to procure lier release. A\’hile, on 
the other side, a barbarous resentment, unbe¬ 
coming a generous nation, prompted the Eng¬ 
lish, who had suffered so severely from her 
attacks, to take a cruel and inhuman revenge. 
The Maid of Orleans, to whom ancient Greece 
or Home would have raised altars, and erected 
temples ; who had rescued her country from a 
foreign yoke, and her sovereign from a state 
of the most abject distress ; was publicly burnt 
at Rouen, as the unfortunate Leonora Galigai, 
wife of the jMarechald’Ancre was likewise, near 
two centuries afterwards at Paris, for the ima¬ 
ginary crimes of sorcery and witchcraft. 

Meanwhile, tho’ the duke of Bedford, in 
hopes of re-animating the spirit of his de¬ 
pressed countrymen, caused the young king 
Henry the sixth his nephew^, to be solemnly 
crowned at Paris, no exertions could, retrieve 
the linglish aliivirs, or restore their former as¬ 
cendant. Reciprocal exhausture having never¬ 
theless weakened the two parties, the xvar lan¬ 
guished on both sides, from their mutual in¬ 
capacity of bringing new armies into the held. 
Charles, naturally voluptuous, fond of pleasure, 
and averse to serious or severe efforts of any 

kind, 
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kind, which w'ere ill-suited to his character 1 
and disposition, gladly quitted the fatigues of 
a camp, to indulge his passions. His heart, 
susceptible of strong impressions, had found 
an object peculiarly capable, as well as worthy 
of exciting them, :ri the person cf the cele¬ 
brated /\gnes Soieilie. bhe was born at the 
village of i’romenteau, near Leches in the 
province of Touraine. Her personal attrac¬ 
tions, which are represented by all the con¬ 
temporary historians as most seducing, were 
equalled by the liveliness of her temper, and 
the gaiety of her imagination. But, the cir¬ 
cumstance which has deservedly entitle»^i her 
to a distinguisned place in history, and which 
bas even justly endeared her to the Lrench na¬ 
tion, is, that notwithstanding the almost unli¬ 
mited influence over Charles w hich her charms 
and accomplishments procured her, she never 
forgot that he was a king ; nor permitted hinij 
as far as depended on her exhortations, to sa¬ 
crifice his honor and his interests, to the efteml- 
nate gratifications of his appetite. On the 
contrary, when he appears to have been sank 
in indolence and inaction, she is said to have 
roused him from his lethargy, and to have 

excited 
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1431 excited him to exertions becoming his birth 
1134. and dignity*. 

But, 


* The year of Agnes Sorciile’s birth was about 1 tO.O, 
Her extraction was noble, her father being Seigneur de 
St. Geran, anti Coiidnn. She had attained her twenty- 
second year w hen she first appeared at court, in the ser¬ 
vice of Isabella, wife to Rene of Anjou, and queen of 
Naples and Sicily. From that princess she passed into 
the train of Mary, wife of Charles tlic seventh. Her in¬ 
fluence, which was during some time closely concealed, 
was only divulged by the promotion of all her relations 
to offices and dignities. Accessit ad stupri snspi- 
cionem, propinquorum Agnetis ad digiiitates ecclc- 
siasticas repenlina promotio,” says Gaguin, in his 
life of Charles the seventh. 

Her mind was elevated and noble. She ever at¬ 
tempted to inspire the king with a thirst of glory, and 
a wish to recover his dominions from the English. 
More than one historian of that century has related 
an anecdote of her, whicli places her grandeur of mind 
in the highest point of view. It is said, that Charles 
having in her presence consulted an astrologer respect¬ 
ing his own fortune, and his success against the Eng¬ 
lish ; Agnes, in her turn, demanded of him her future 
destiny.—The astrologer replied with the dexterity of a 
courtier, that “ she v/as fated to be long beloved by a 
great monarch.”—Suffer me then, sire, said Agnes, 
addressing herself to the king, to retire from your court, 
and to repair to that of the king of England, in order 

to 
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But, the contest between the ihnulies of 1435. 
Valois and of Plctntagenet, for the French 
crown, v/hich, with only precarious Intervals, 
had already lasted for near a century, and 
which in its prosecution had exhausted the 
strength of both kingdoms, was now drawing 
towards its final close. Philip, duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, the best ally of Henry the sixth, who 
had hitherto supported the English cause from 
just resentment to\\’ards his father’s assassins ; 
at length relenting, resumed the sentiments 
natural to a prince of the blood of France. 

to fulfil my destiny! He, unquestionably, is the object 
of the prediction, since you arc on the point of losing 
your crown, which Henry is about to unite to his own. 

—Charles, it is said, was not insensible to the delicacy 
and severity of the reproof.—The time when this ance* 
dote is placed, and supposed to have happened, is in 
1432, at the period when Ibniry the sixth had beeii so¬ 
lemnly crowned at Paris, king of Crigland and France. 

Francis the first, a prince wlio well knew how to es¬ 
timate merit, honored and cherished her memory. 

The four elegant lines which that great monarch com¬ 
posed in her praise, are well known, and may serve to 
prove that in his time, the opinion of Agnes’s patriotic 
geiitimcnts, was generally admitted. 

Geiitille Agnes 1 plus d’lionneur tu rtierite, 

La cause etant de France recouvrer, 

Que cc que pent dans un cloitre ouvrer 
Clau^ Nonain, ou bicn devote hermite.” 

After 
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J435. After ha\ ing Jong fluctuated in uncertainty 
between tlie two sovereigns, jfliihp yielded to 
sentiments of forgiveness, and concluded with 
Sept. Charles a treaty at Arras. 'The duke’s defec¬ 
tion was a mortal and irrecoverable blow to 
the interests of England. The queen dow¬ 
ager Isabella, whose unnatural conduct to¬ 
wards her son had justly rendei'ed her an ob¬ 
ject of public detestation, expired of sorrow and 
consternation at this unwelcome intelligence'^. 
And, as if to complete the national cala¬ 
mity, 

^ Isabella of Jkvuria, ouc of the wor^t quecus \vho 
has reigned in Franco, survived the unhappy Charles 
the sixth, lier hnsljand, about thirteen years. .John 
Boucher, a writer not far removed from the time in 
which slie lived, relates tlie particulars of her death 
very niiiuitely in his Aunnies (rAquitaine.”—In- 
continent apres letraite d’Arras,*” says lie, Madame 
Ysabean dojiaviere, veuve (h* feu roi Charles six,qui 
avoit etc louguemeiit entre Its mains des Anglois, eii 
graF\de in igence et pauvreteg fut averti du dit ac^ 
cord et appointment, et cn monrut de douleur en 
rhot(d (In roi, pres St. Paul a Paris; ct fut son corps 
ineiK’ a St. Denis, et enterre en la chapeile des rois, 
“ pres du hai Cliarics six soj\ niari. File n’eut que 
qiiatres cii^tges, et quatres personnes a son eiiterre- 
immt. Ce fut grand’ hontc aux Anglois, qui I’avoient 
en leurs mains, qu’ils nc iui firent aucuii honneiu* ii 
'** scs exeques.*’ 

Her 
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niity, the regent duke of Bedford, whose ju- 
dicious policy had hitherto principally pre¬ 
served the declining ahiiirs of his country, in 
that swift decay to which they apparently has¬ 
tened, died nearly at the same juncture. 

These events linaliy decided the struggle. BSfJ 
After an absence of fifteen years, the Parisians 
received their native prince again into his ca- 


Her SOI); Charles the revcnth, being ]>orn at the time 
^vhen her intiaiaey witli Louis duke of Orleans, v*as 
carried to tlie greatest height, gave some prubabililj to 
tlie report that he v/as the oflspring of Iheix^ iucesluous 
amours. It is said that even (he English, Y>hoin Isa¬ 
bella liad so highly obliged, at the expence of hoiiorj 
nature, and maternal aiTection, vfcre ungciicrons riiough 
to reproach her vitli this humiliating circum'^tance. 
Mezcrai says, I Is prenoienl plaisir de lui dire cn 

face, quo le roi Charles n’etoit pas fils dc son niari.’' 
—Gagiiin uses nearly the same words: re 

magis irritata, quani quod Caroliim regem, cjus 
flium, inccsto concubitu natum. Angles diffama- 
bat.” Eer death is justly said to have been hastened, 
if Jiot occas!(med, by the unexpected a^id rapid change 
in tlie atlairs of Cliarles the scvcr'th, her son. 

The funeral of Isabella was meaner than that of a pri- 
ATitc geiitievsoman. Her boiiy, ai: being conveyed in 
a little boat on the Seine, to Si. Denis, attendcxl only by 
four persons, w’as interred ; and the privir of St. Denis 
performed the service, imt a prelate being present, nor 
any solemnities paid to l)cr remains. 

pital 
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1436 pital, with loud acclamations; and Charles, 
to . ^ 

1439. '' hose whole reign had been hitherto passed 

in combating foreign enemies, began to taste 
the pleasures of domestic tranquillity. The 
condition to which b'rance was reduced, not¬ 
withstanding, at this period, exhibited a re¬ 
newal of the same calamities which had distin¬ 
guished the reign of John, and the first years 
of Charles the fifth, subsequent to the peace 
of Bretigny. A degree of disorder prevailed 
in the provinces, approaching to anarchy. 
The misfortunes inseparable from war, were 
followed by pestilence and famine. The sol¬ 
diery, unemployed and unpaid during the fre¬ 
quent truces v,hich from mutual exhausture 
took place between the two crowns, ravaged 
with impunity the possessions of the defence¬ 
less peasants. Unfortunately the royal power 
was not as yet sufficiently confirmed, to allow 
the sovereign to extend any pei-mancnt and ef¬ 
fectual remedy to these national evils. And 
as Charles appears to have resided principally 
in the royal castles situated on the banks of 
the river Loire, or in the province of Berri, 
Paris is said to have been so depopulated and 
abandoned, that the wolves ventured even into 
the principal streets of the metropolis, and 

carried 
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carried off the children of the citizens.—A cii- 1436 
cumstance which, if authentic, indicates a state 1439 . 
of misery, without parallel in the history of 
modern Europe! 

An earnest desire of redressing the griev- 

unces under which his subjects labored, in- to 

, 1 , 1 - r -r 1444 . 

duced tlie king to propose terms 01 pacinca- 

tion to the English government, which in 
the present declining and distracted situation 
of their affairs, could neither be esteemed in¬ 
glorious nor disadvantageous to that crown. 

The two rich provinces of Normandy and of 
Guyenne were offered by Charles to be ceded 
to Henry in perpetuity, under condition of ho¬ 
mage. Sound policy should not only have 
inclined the ministers to accept of these con¬ 
cessions ; but ought unquestionably to have 
dictated a renunciation of the claim to the 
throne of France, which had already been pro¬ 
ductive of infinite misfortunes to both coun¬ 
tries ; and which, even if it could ha\ e been 
realized, must in the event have rendered Enp- 
land a province of the French monarchy. To 
weaken, and to divide France, by dissevering 
from Charles’s sceptre, some of the finest ma¬ 
ritime provinces, might have been practicable, 
and would have been highly advantageous. 

Unfor- 
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1459 Unfortunately, tliese opinions did not pre- 
1444 . the councils offlenry the sixth. That 

prince, one of the weakest m ho ever swayed a 
sceptre, meek and superstitious, was ill qua¬ 
lified to conduct, or to extricate a state, in 
conjunctures delicate and critical. After the 
decease of the duke of Bedford, two great fac¬ 
tions, that of the cardinal of Winchester, and 
that of Humphrey duke of Glocester, divided 
the court: while the nation, accustomed to tri¬ 
umph in every preceding contest with France, 
and still supported liy the recollection of the 
victories of ilenry the fifth and Edward the 
third, could not descend to adopt those tem¬ 
porizing measures dictated by the cliange 
of ciixaimstances. Tho’, from necessity, a 
suspension of arms was accepted, and con¬ 
cluded fo]’ a limited period, the English mi¬ 
nisters did not recede from their ancient and 
ill-founded pretensions on the crown and 
kingdom of France. That country continued, 
nevertheless, to rise in the scale of power, pro- 
portionably as England relapsed into faction 
and internal dissentions. A\ bile the court and 
cabinet of iienry were torn by contending par¬ 
ties, Charles iiad the gratification to see a final 
period put to the inveterate and hereditary 

animosity 
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Hnimosity which had so long subsisted between 
the houses of Burgundy tuid of Orleans; The 1414 .. 
first of these princes, Philip, justly surnamed 
the Good, by an effort of magnanimity rarely 
commemorated in the history of mankind, de¬ 
sirous to bury in oblivion the unhappy dissen- 
tions of the two families, which had been so 
fatal to the tranquillity of France ;• restored 
the duke of Orleans to liberty; That prince 
had languislied in capti^’ity for the space of 
live-and-twenty years, in England^ ever since 
the battle of Azincourt; Ills ransom^ which 
amounted to the enormous sum of three hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns, was paid by the duke 
of Burgundy, On the duke of Orleans’s re¬ 
turn from England, they met at Gravelinesj 
embraced, and exchanged mutual forgiveness. 
During the tranquillity consequent on the Itl.i 
truce between the two nations, Charles, occu- i 44 (j. 
pied alteinately in the pursuits of licentious 
pleasure, in convii lality, and the amusements 
of the chace. Indulged his natural propensity 
for these recreations, which had succeeded to 
the fatigues of war. The beautiful Agnes 
Soreille possessed and exercised an almost un¬ 
limited influence over him. But, after having 
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1445 

& 

1446 . 


■v^nqulsliecl his foreign enemies, he was des¬ 
tined to find more implacable adversaries in 
the bosom of his own family. Providence had 
prepared for lum in the person of his eldest 
son, a source of dssqe.iot more keen and afflict¬ 


ing, than any external calamities or opponents 
could have proved. The Dauphin Louis, who 
had already attained his twenty-second year, 
tho’ the king was .still in the vigor of his age, 
'became the scourge of Charles and of France. 
That young prince, when only sixteen, had al¬ 
ready committeil acts of rebellion against his 
father, who nevertheless forgave his miscon¬ 
duct : but every instance of paternal tenderness 
was lost on bis obdurate anti unfeeling mind. 
Discontented, and anxious to anticipate the 
period of his .succession to the supreme power, 
he not only refused subjection to his sovereign, 
but proceeded to the most irritating and cri¬ 
minal insult? on. his authority. An incident, 
which as it peculiarly marks the early cha¬ 
racter of Louis, and wtis likewise followed by 
very important consequences, it is necessary 
to relate, took place at this juncture. 

A nobleman of the court having had the 
misrbrtune to oii'end the Dauphin, that prince, 

highly 
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Jiiglilj incensed, and determined on revenge, 1446. 
applied to the Count de Damniartin^ whom he 
I induced by promises of recompense to under¬ 
take the assassination of the offender. But 
the. Count, being, dissuaded by his brother 
from the perpetration of so unmanly and das¬ 
tardly a crime, afterwards refused to adhere to 
the engagement wliich be had rashly made, 
and frustrated the Dauphin’s meditated yen- 
igeance.- 

The, affair having come to the king’s know- 1446 

* -U , Sir 

ledge, he severely reprimanded his,son. JLouis, 
in order to conceal his own guilt, accused the 
Count ofiiaving suggested to him the means 
• of effecting the assassination. But, Dam^ 
martin, jealous of his wounded honor, not 
only denied the accusation in the royal pre¬ 
sence : he likewise oftered, according to the 
, established laws of chivalry, to justify himsdf 
from the imputation, in single combat against 
any of the Dauphin’s household or adherents; 

Charles, whose character "was peculiarly open, 
generous apd candid, clearly perceived the 
malignity of his son: such were the senti¬ 
ments of indignation which it excited in his 
mind, that, ordering Louis to quit his pre- 

Qr 2 sence. 
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14^6 sencc, he commanded (hat prince not to ap- 

1447. pear again at court for (lie space o^ four 
months. The Dauphin oV)eyed, tlio’ not 
w ithout menaces; and instantly retii'ing into 
tl'.e province of Dauphine, he there main¬ 
tained, as in an independent principality, a 
sort of royal establishment; nor did he return 
from thence into the interior of Trance,' till 

1448 . after the decease of the king*. 

I'he war lietwcen the French and Fnfflish 
crowns, w hich had been susjiended for several 
years, at length recommenced ; hut success, 
which at the beginning: of Charles’s reijrn had 

O O O 


* Ollier canses nnd motives of a domestic nature are 
likewise supposed to liave conduced to inflame tlie dis¬ 
pute between Charles the seventh and his son. The 
Daupliiiij M ho wasthe declared enemy of.Ai^ne.s Soreille, 
complained loudly of her influence over the king. It is 
pretended, that lie rarrie d his resentimmt against lier so 
far, as once to give her a lilow ; and this incident is said 
to have ha))pen(Tl at the castle of Chinop, where Charles 
frequently held his court. Agru's, it is added, having 
demanded reparation for sncli an insult, the king, in 
consequence, ordered his son to retire into Dauphine, 
Delleforet, in his annals, tlio’ lie admits the existence 
of tlie quarrels betwmi lonis and Agnes, yet disputes 
the authenticity of this anecdote, which rests indeed, 
principally on the assertions of Gaguiii and of \'^arillas. 

almost 
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almost constantly attended on his enemies, 
now declared as unit’ormly in his favor. En¬ 
couraged by the loyal adherence of his sub¬ 
jects, he ventured to undertake the conquest 
of the extensive province of Normandys the 
most valuable and important, from its mari¬ 
time situation, added to its proximity, of all 
the English foreign acquisitions. The siege of 
Ifouen having been formed by the king in 
person, and v igorously prosecuted, he re-en- 
tered it in triumph. The celebrated Count 
de Dunois seconded with ability the efforts of 
his sovereio'n ; and in the course of a few 
months that vast province, which Henry tlie 
fifth had dismeinlvered thirty years preceding, 
and which had so long constituted an integral 
part of the English dominious, was finally and 
permanently re-annexed to the Erench mo¬ 
narchy. 

The exultation which Charles must have 
necessarily felt from the results of this victo- Fob. 
rious campaign, was greatly diminished by 
the loss of his mistress, who expired of a * 
dy’senteiy, at the abbey of Jumieges, near 
llouen; to which place she had purposely re- 
jvaired in order to meet the king, with a view 
t; to 
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to inform him of a' conspiracy meditated 
against his person. Tho" the contemporary 
authors Express themselves with studied am¬ 
biguity relative to this etent, there is some 
reason to believe that the Dauphin himself 
was concerned ip the plot. It has been even 
asserted, tho’ probably without truth, that 
Agnesis death was the' effect of poison admi- 
pistered by his express command*. Th.eking 

deeply 

^ After the unhappy disputes which took place be¬ 
tween 7\gncs and the Dauphia, ^slie retired to Loches 
in Touraine, where she resided in a cusfle wliidi Charley 
the sevcilth had constructed for her, and appcarkl no‘ 
more at court till the end of the yeiir M49. Her itiflu- 
ence over the king, seems, however, to liaye suffered no 
diminution by this voluntary ,sepa.redion from him, of 
jjcar five years. Jt was the queen licrself, Mary of 
Anjou, who, from a desire of ingratiating herself with 
the king her liusband, prevailed on Agnes Soreille to 
return to Paris ; whence she proceeded to Juniieges, 
where Charles remained at that tirin', during the con¬ 
quest and reduction of Normandy.—Several of the 
writers who flourished near the time of Agnes’s death, 
attribute it to poison, and accui^fe the Daupliiii Loui^ 
as the iuithor of this crime. These accusations, never^ 
thelcss, apj)ear to be fo.undcil mpre on tlie general 
character of Louis, than on any authentic jiroof. 
Charticr, and Moiistrelct 5 both assert, that she died of 

a Diar- 
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deeply and sincerely lamented her ; nor. can 
it: be doubted, that the great qualities.of her. 
mind, and the elevation of her sentiments, en¬ 
titled her to the esteem of the French nation, 
no less than to the personal attachment of dte 
sovereign. The lady of Villequier, her niece, 
by a sort of inheritance in gallantry, succeeded 
to her place in Charles's fa\'or and alFection'^y 

The 


a Diarrhea.—She ’svas interred in (lie collegiate cliurch 
at Loclies; and so far ^vas Louis the eleventh, ^yhen 
he ascended tlic tlirone, from treating her memory 
or her remains with disrespect, tliat lie betrayed true 
greatness of mind in liis coiiduct respecting her. The 
canons of Loches, having from a servile desire to gra¬ 
tify the king, proposed to destroy her Mausoleum, 
notwitlistanding tlie becpiests which by her will slie 
had given to tliem ; Louis, so far from permitting or 
acquiescing in this proposal, r(‘proached tliem with 
their ingratitude to their benefactress, ordered them 
to fulfil all her injunctions, and added six thousand 
livres to the charitable donations which i\gnes had 
originally made to the church of Loclies. 

** Agnes Soreille, v/ho was created by Cliarles the se¬ 
venth, Countess of Pentliievre, and lady, of Bcante sur 
Marne, was in her fortieth year when she died, leaving 
three daughters by tlic king. They were publicly 
recognized and owned as such, by Charles the seventh, 
as well as by Louis the eleventh ; they were even deno- 

i luiualecl. 
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14 .^ The reduction of Normandy, however cons 
2453^ siderable, yet under the prosperous clrcum- 
stances of the French monarchy, formed only 
a prelude to new acquisitions. The King, ani¬ 
mated by his past success, resolved to unprove 

minated “ Filles de France,’^ and styled natural sis¬ 
ters to the latter ting. Louis the eleventh gave forty 
thousand crowns of gold, as a i^ortion in marriage with 
the youngest, Jane, at ]»er nuptials vith the Count de 
Sancerre. CJiarlolte, the eldest, avIio vas married to 
Jacques de Breze, Count de I^Iaulevrier, met witli a 
death, which tho- perhaps deserved, Avas truly deplor¬ 
able. She is said to have equalled her inotlier in 
beauty ; but a fatal amour which her l)nsband disco¬ 
vered, prov'('d her ruin. Jean de Troyes has related 
the circumstances of it; which are so atl'ectijig, as to 
merit insertion without any alteration :—Elle etoit 
alle a la chassc avec iui; a lenr relonr chacim se 
rrtiroit dans son appartemejd; Breze fnt averti que 
sa femme s-etoit retiree avec Pierre de la V ( rgiie, son 
venetir; il prend son ep^e, fait briser la porte, trouve 
la Vergne en cliemise, et le tue. Sa femme s’alia 
cacher sous la cou vert lire d'un lit on litoient conclies 
ses enfans. II la tira du lit, etlui plongea son epee 
dans le Seiu : elle 6toit a genoux ; elle tomba moitc. •’ 
—Louis the eleventh obliged the Count de Maulevricr 
to purchase a remission of this murder, by an enormous 
fine. The celebrated Madame de la Fayette, one of the 
ornaments of the reign of Louis the fourteenth, Avas de- 
icended from Pierre de la V^ergne. 


tlie 
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the favorable moment, and to attempt the 
object, of -which his grandfather Charles the 1453. 
fifth’s death had prevented the accomplish- 
ment seventy years earlier; the entire expul¬ 
sion of the English from every part of his do¬ 
minions. I'lie two great maritime provinces 
of Guyenne and Gascony still remained in their 
possession : the inhabitants, governed during 
several centuries by the English laws, were at- 
fectionately attached to their foreign masters, 
and a very vigorous, perhaps effectual, defence 
might have lieen made; but civil confusion 
aided Charles’s arms. The quarrel between 
the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
which delucfed England Avith blood, was al- 
ready on the point of breaking out. N 0 timely 
aid was sent by the feeble ministers of Henry 
the sixth, to the assistance of his Gascon sub¬ 
jects, Four armies, commanded by the ablest 
generals of France, c'utering these distant and 
exposed provinces, made the most rapid pro¬ 
gress : while only one effort was exerted on the 
part of the English government for their prer- 
servation, by sending thither the great Tal¬ 
bot, earl of Shrewsbury, and his son, who 
both perished in the memorable battle of Cas- 

tillon. 
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lilibn. Bourdeaux and Bayonne, the two 
principal cities, opening their gates to, the 
conqueror, submitted:; and Charles the se¬ 
venth, who had acceded to the French crowii; 
under circumstances the most distresstul, com¬ 
pleted what neither the policy nor the courage 
of his ancestors had been able to effect. 

The English, on the other hand.,, who from, 
the period of the Norman conquest, during 
near four hundred years, had always manir- 
tained themselves in some part or portion of 
the French monarchy ; wiro had possessed the 
provinces along the shore ot the Atlantic, and 
on the Garonne, quite to the foot ol the Py¬ 
renees, since the middle ot the twelllh cen¬ 
tury ; and who hud been more than oiico 
apparently on the point of subjecting to their 
dominion, the kingdom of France itscH, were 
nearly expelled from the continent. The bat¬ 
tle of Castillon may be said to have termi¬ 
nated the long struggle between the families 
of Valois and Plantagenet. Of all their former 
conquests, Calais and its contracted territory, 
the shadow of their ancient greatness, alone, 
remained to England. 

But if Charles was yictorions and fortunate 

a§. 
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as a king, be was destined to experience as 
a ra.'ser, a wi iely difterent fate. His un- 
gv ite i l and annutural son became his most 
implacable enemy. Several years having al¬ 
ready elapsed since Louis’s departure from 
court, the king had frequently commanded 
him io return to his obeciience, but in vain.' 
Charles’s conquests over the English had even 
been impeded, and his progress suspended at 
a critical period, by a dangerous insurrection 
of the Dauphin and the duke of Savoy. In 
addition to this acf of open rebellion, Louis’s- 
exactions and oppressions in the pro\ ince of 
Dauphine, where he exercised a sort of unli- 
nnted and royal power, independent of the 
crown, were grown insupportable. Charles, 
irritated by such disobedience, and weary of 
his continued misconduct, at leno th commis- 
.sioned the Count de Dammartin to seize his 
person. That nobleman, to whose honor he 
had formerly done the greatest and most sen¬ 
sible injury, proceeded instantly to execute 
the order : but I.iOui8, who had received timely 
intelligence of his father’s intention, saved him¬ 
self by a precipitate flight into the province 
of Franche Comte, whence he afterwards 
continued his retreat into Brabant. 
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1456. Philip, duke of Burgundy, sovereign of 
both those countries, either intluenced by 
sentiments of personal generosity and cour¬ 
tesy, or actuated by deeper niotives of po¬ 
licy, received him, and ah'orded him an asy¬ 
lum. lie even assigned Loui.s a pension of 
twelve thousand crowns for his subsistence, 
and gave him the castle of Gueneppe near 
ih'iissels, for his residence. Here the Dau¬ 
phin endeavoured at first to amuse and 
occupy his unquiet mind, by the study of 
astrology, to which he was ever immoderately 
addicted. But afterwards, with that male¬ 
volent duplicity which so strongly markefl 
his character at e\cry period of his life, and 
notwithstanding all the benefits which the 
house of Burgundy had conferred upon him, 
he attempted to sow the seeds of discontent 
between the duke and his son, Charles, Count 
de Chiirolois; an endeavour in which he sue-. 
ceeded but too well for their mutual repose. 

Hie king exerted in Aaiu e^■cry amicable 
means i;f expostulation and remonstrance, to 
induce the duke of Burgundy to ileliver up 
to him the Dauphin. By a, prediction, founded 
on his know ledge of Ijonis, and fully justified 
hy his future conduct, he oven warned Philip 

that 
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that he was nourishing a serpent, wiiich, when 
wanned, would strike its deadly fangs into 1458. 
the bosom of its protector. Charles had even 
embraced the resolution of enteriiig Flanders 
at the head of an army, in order to seize the 
rebellious prince ; but laying aside that inten¬ 
tion, he determined rather to deprive him ol 
the succession, and to devolve the crown to 
his 3'oiingcr son Charles, duke ot Berri. It 
is jirobable that he might have effected this 
design, if death had not prevented him. 

Dnrlno' the latter years of his life, Charles, 1459 
who had grown distrustful, suspicious, and un- j 
easj", became perpetually ajiprehcnsive that 
the Dauphin’s vindictive spirit might pusli 
him to attempts the most atrocious, against 
his person. W Idle he held his residence at the 
castle of Aleun-sur-Yeure in the pro\ince of 
Jlerri, he received repeated information, that 
his own domestics had plotted to destroys him. 
'rerritied at an intimation so alurmins;, and no 14G1. 
longer knowing on w hose attachment or fidelity 
to rely, the king refused obstinately to receive 
any nourishment during some days : and w hen 
at length, induced by the importunity of his 
attendants, he attempted to eat, nature was 

no 
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IWL no longer able; he could not swallow any 
.J'liv. sustenance, and soon after expired. 

The character of Charles is amiable, fho’ 
not elevated. He possessed almost all those 
qualities M'hich conciliate ullection, and cap¬ 
tivate the heart. Courteous, gallant, liberal, 
amorous, and brave ; yet perpetually sinking, 
from natural disposition, into an effeminate and 
enervate indolence, as hich he could not resist; 
and again emerging into the practice of many 
of those virtues which distinguish a hero and 
a sovereign. His mind seems to have been 
unequal to efforts of renunciation, or,-of exer¬ 
tion, long continued; and it has been asserted, 
not without some degree of justice, that 
France owed its emancipation' trom the Eng¬ 
lish yoke, more to Charles's generals or mi¬ 
nisters, than to himself. Horn to experience 
every vicissitude of fortune, and after tri¬ 
umphing over his political enemies, to find 
domestic foes more difficult to subdue, he 
•may he accounted a fortunate, monarch, but 
an unhappy individual. 

I'ho’ attached too closely to his favorites, 
and sometimes led by that attachment into 
errors, he never used his authority with rigor. 


nor 
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iior oppressed his people by heavy pecuniary 
impositions. His reign, distinguished by the 
entire expulsion of the English from the domi¬ 
nions of France, is one of tho.se on n liicii the 
French historians naturally dwell rvilh pecu¬ 
liar complacency. I'lic kingdom, long en¬ 
feebled b\' every species of foreign and inter¬ 
nal commotion, began to recover from the 
shocks which it had sustained ; and iro longer 
■ nourishiiig, as it had done for ages, in its 
vitals, an active and powerful enemy, grevv 
more conlirmed in its internal admini.stra-‘ 
tion, as well as of more weight in tije ge^ 
neral scale of Europe. By a similar pro¬ 
gression, the royal power, hitherto shackled 
and limited by the feudal regulations, acquir¬ 
ing gradually strength, became wider in it? 
intiuence, and more resi.stie.ss in its supre¬ 
macy. Under the subsequent reign, it was car¬ 
ried by Charles'’s successor, to a point of the 
most extensive and uncontrouled de.spotism. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Characier of Louis the eleventh^ and commencement 
of his reign.—Intervieiu with Henrij the fourth^ 
king of Castile,-—Louisas violence and oppress 
sions,—^League of the public good,—Accession 
and character of Charles^ last duke of Bur- 
gundi/.—^Intervieiv of Peronne, — King's impri^ 
sonment, and terrors,—Death of Charles duke 
of Berri.—Interview ivith Edward the fourth^ 
at Peeguigni, — Louis's Insidious policij,—The 
duke of Burgiindfs attempts on Switzerlandy 
battle of Nancij^ and deatli.-^Burgundy re¬ 
united to Prance.-^Conclusion of Louis's reign. 
—His cruelties.—-Drst stroke of an apoplexy ,— 
His pilgrimage,—TIis increasing severity ,— 
Minute circumstances of his illness,—Death,— 
Character.—Mist r esses. 

] I h I. A\ E are entering upon a reign of tlie most 

extraordinary and singular nature. A prince 
odious in his character, detestable in his prin¬ 
ciples of conduct; violating every maxim of 
honoraVile or virtuous policy ; deviating fre¬ 
quently even from the rules of self-interest; 

uniformly 
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fbrmly flagitious, and systematically bad: yet 
attainiiig by the mazes of an insidious and ec¬ 
centric subtlety, to the completion of almost 
all his viev/s; and finally acquiring a prero¬ 
gative and authority unknown to any of his 
predecessors. Such is Louis the eleventh. 

The detail of his actions as a king, will too 
well prove the justice of the portrait. 

So universally disliked had the rebellion 
and ingratitude of Louis, while Dauphin, ren¬ 
dered him, that a considerable party was al¬ 
ready formed among the nobility in the court 
of Charles the seventh, to place that prince’s 
youngest soi>, the duke of Berrl, on the throne. 

..But the Count du Alaiiie, one of the Dau¬ 
phin’s most powerful adherents, having sent 
intellijicnce to Louis of his father’s death, he 
lost not a moment in a\ ailing himself of the 
information. Philip, duke of Burgundy, who 
had been long his protector, and w'as now- 
become Ills vassal, mounting on horseback, 
tog-ether with his son the Count de Cha- 
rolois, attended the ne-w' king to Rheims, 
where he caused himself to be immediately 
inaugurated. 

The opening of his reign was instantly 1402 
marked with all those changes and alterations, 

VOL. I. II customary 
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customary on the accession of princes ; and 
M6:J. peculiarly to be expected on that of one who 
had lived in open enmity with the preceding 
sovereign. l''jvery maxim of government which 
had been adopted by Charles, was reversed by 
Louis: all the late king’s officers or favorites 
were degraded with ignominy, and new' mi¬ 
nisters were advanced to nower. h he duke of 

1 

Alen^on, a prince of the blood royal, who had 
been committed to prison m the late reign, 
for treasonable practices, was released ; and 
the Count de Darnmartin was committed to 
the Bastile. d’he nobility were dispossessed 
of their oflices, and the people loaded with 
exaction.s : the dominions of the duke of Bre¬ 
tagne were invaded ; and the duke of Berri, 
bis own brother, was arbitrarily deprived by 
Louis of iris establishment. 
itG3. After commencing his government in a 
manner so strongly characteristic of his fu¬ 
ture measures, Louis hastened into the pro¬ 
vince of Gascony, to an interview with Henry 
the fourth, surnamed the Impotent, king of 
Castile. The two sovereigns met at the town 
of Mauleon, on the cojilines of the kingdom 
of Navarre, and formed a contrast not a 
little remarkable. Henry, vain, magnificent, 

haughty, 



haui^lity, and sumptuous, attended yilli a 
spiv ndid train. Louis, with no external marks 
or' royalty : ineaii in Lis person ; clad in coarse 
cloth, 'h.ort and unbecoming; wearing a 
leaden image of the Virgin in his bonnet; and 
slenderly accompanied. i\fter a fruitless con¬ 
ference, the tAvo princes returned into their 
respective dominions, impressed AAith senti¬ 
ments of mutual contempt and alienation. 

i\s Louis became conlirmed in the throne, 
his character gradually unfolded itself. The 
line of crooked policy Avhich he pursued, made 
him ever attentive to the means of contracting 
and diminishing the poAver of all the great 
vassals of the crown. i\mong these, Philip, 
duke of jkirgundy, held the first place: 
Prancis, duke of Bretagne, the second. 

gainst the former he exerted the arts of in¬ 
trigue ; and, by means of a secret corres¬ 
pondence which he kept up in his court, pro¬ 
cured the restitution of those toAvns on the 
river Somme, ceded by Charles the seventh 
at the treaty of Arras, to Philip, Avhich made 
him master of all Picard3\ As the object of 
this negotiation Avas effected in contradiction 
to the sentiments of the Count de Gharolois, 
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son and successor of l^hillp, it laid 'doc found*" 
I4()4. ation oi that personal hatred Mhieh he ever 
bore the king, and which i.ouis increased by 
the tenor of all his subsequent conduct. 

Alith the latter of these princes, I'rancis, 
as less powerful, he scarcely observed any 
measures; and the mandates which Louis 
sent him, were of the most despotic, as w'eli as 
imperious nature; they prohibited him from 
levying’ any taxes in his dominions, from coin¬ 
ing money, or from terming himself “ Duke, 
by the grace of God.” llestrictions of so ri¬ 
gorous a description, would at once have de¬ 
prived him of all independence, or sovereignty. 
Francis the second, a weak, but a generous 
prince, was at tins time tiuke of Lretagne, 
llnable openly to refuse compliance with these 
haughty orders, he ahected to submit to them ; 
while he privately set on foot the means to 
restrain a power, which threatened the sub¬ 
version of every other in its vicinity. 

Desirous nevertheless to strengthen his pro¬ 
ceedings by tire appearance of a national con- 
1464. currence, the king assembled the states ge¬ 
neral, and laid before them his pretended rea¬ 
sons for so unparalleled an act of despotism. 

Charles, 
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Charles, cUike of Oi leans, first prince of the 
blood, ^\ho v.as equally rcspeclahle from his 
age, and belo’. ed lor Ins virtues, pnMnned 
to disapprove and to oppose his measures. 
JUit the unfeeling Louis reproached and re¬ 
primanded iiim in expressions so poignant and 
severe, tliat ilie duwe, unable to survive this 
humiliating treatment, dieti of grief and mor- 
tiliciition only two days afterwards. liis 
death, which might be considered as a nati¬ 
onal misfortune, did not soften the heart, or 
appease the resentment of his relentless sove¬ 
reign : it was perpetuated in a breast which 
never forgaie, which knew no emotions of 
tenderness, and respected no ties of consan¬ 
guinity. The family of Orleans possessed the 
most well-founded pretensions to the duchy of 
]\[iian, in right of Valentina Viscomti, mother 
of the deceased duke; but Louis, far from es¬ 
pousing these claims, allied himself with Fran¬ 
cisco Sforza, who had usurped the Milaneze 
on the extinction of the house of A iscomti; 
and secured him in the possession of those 
fertile territories, from moiivea of hatred to 
the princes of his own line. 

These reiterated acts of violence and op- 
II 3 pression. 


im. 


Dec. 
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1465. pressioii, produced in the end a general con¬ 
vulsion. The first nobility, roused by past 
indignities, and apprehensive that they would 
become more intolerable, took up arms against 
the author of their grievances. The Count de 
Diniois, who had so eminently contributed 
to the expulsion of the English from Trance, 
grown grey under the late king, and univer¬ 
sally revered, appeared in the field at the 
head of his vassals. The Count de St. Pol, 
and the duke of Nemours, were joined by 
Dammartin, who had escaped from his im¬ 
prisonment. The duke of Eretagne prepared 
to enter Trance with an army : the duke of 
Berri, dreading his brother’s resentment, fled 
to that prince for an asylum : while the Count 
de Charolois, heir to the vast Burgundian 
succession, and the most formidable from his 
personal qualities of all the members of the 
coalition ; at the head of a considerable body 
of forces, directed his march straight to the 
capital. 

In this alarming concurrence of circum¬ 
stances, the genius of Louis, active, pene- 
tradng, and peculiarly calculated to extricate 
him from diflicullies, eimneniiy appeared. 

On 
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Oil the first news of the existence of the con- ^^05. 
spiuicy, he feJi innne..!iately on the weakest 
leaders, and reduced them to implore his cle¬ 
mency. The apprehension that his enemies 
miglit take possession of Pans during his ab¬ 
sence, obliged him reluctantly’ to extend hi-s 
pardon to them; and he was on his way to 
secure that important cityy when the confe¬ 
derate army’ meeting him at Alontlheryy an 
action nnaxoidably’ ensued. It was not deci- July, 
sive on either side ; but the king, anxious to 
preserve the metropolis, and distrustful of the 
attachment of its citizens, first decamped and 
re-entered Paris. Compelled by the neces¬ 
sity of his athiirs, he bent with the utmost 
pliability of address, adopted manners the 
most engaging and popular, courted the w ives 
of the mechanics, promised a repeal of e\ ery 
burdensome or extraordinary impost, and ex¬ 
tended several acts of grace in order to retain 
the inhabitants in allegiance. 

Meanwhile the anny^ of the duke of Bre¬ 
tagne having joined the Count de Charolois, 
formed a prodigious assemblage of troops: 
they assumed the title of the “ League for 
the public goodand directing their course 
li towards 
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1465. towards the capital, encamped in the sur¬ 
rounding villages. After vainly attempting 
however, to gain possession of Paris by block¬ 
ade, or famine, or inti'igue, and no insurrec¬ 
tion taking place among the inhabitants, terms 
of accommodation were proposed by the coa¬ 
lesced princes and nobles. Louis, who knew 
that this powerful combination could only be 
successfully reduced, by eftecting its disunion, 
complied with all their demands; being firmly 
resolved at the same time, only to adhere to 
the treaty so long as he should be compelled 
to it by force, or necessity. Pie yielded there¬ 
fore, tho’ with great reluctance, the duchy of 
Normandy to Charles his brother, instead of 
the province of Berri, which he had before 
possessed : Invested the Coimt de St. Pol vvith 
the sword of Constable of France; restored 
the towns upon the river Somme, wdiich con¬ 
stituted the keys of the kingdom on the side 
of Picardj', to the Count de Charolois; and 
replaced the other chiefs of the confederacy in 
the possession of all their lands, dignities, and 
offices. The league being thus dissolved, each 
member of it returned into his own respective 
dominions or castles ; while the insidious king, 

only 
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only waitino’ for the hu^ourable moment to at¬ 
tack them, hehi himselt in rea'Uness to im¬ 
prove It to the utmost, as soon as it should 
take place. 

I'he insurrections of the riemings against 
the government of the house of Ijurguncly, 
and the discontents of tlio Normans at the 
administration of their new duke, v, ho suf¬ 
fered himself to be conductijd by ’^veak coun¬ 
sellors, speedily afforded f .ouis that oppor¬ 
tunity which he so amviously desired, \ugor- 
ous and rapid in his movements ivlien the oc¬ 
casion demanded it, he first compelled the 
duke of Bretagne to abandon Charles his bro¬ 
ther ; tind then depriving the defenceless 
prince of his newly-ceded duchy, forced him 
to fly as a miserable refugee to Francis his 
ally for shelter. The duke of Burgundy, 
broken with years and infirmities, could ex¬ 
tend no protection to his friends in person; 
and his son, the Count de Charolois, who w ould 
readily have advanced to their assistance, 
was occupied in reducing the rebellious inha¬ 
bitants of Liege to subjection. Thus situated, 
they endeavoured to engage the king of Eng¬ 
land in their quarrel; and to open anew a 

road 
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1466. road to those d.di 2 :erou 6 foreign enemies, by 
which they mi^iiC once more penetrate into 
the heart of France, as they had done under 
so many preceding sovereigns of the house of 
Vaiois. 'I'he occasion, it muit o.in-ctl, war 
favorable, and the throne of En^Ian-J. 
again occupied by a mariial prince, lie-: 7 
the sixth had been deposed : hut his. succe,-* 
sor, Fdwnrd the fourth, was as jei n-’t suhi- 
cicntly con.^rmed in the throne, to undeuaKe, 
iilve Henry the fifth, a foreign war. Louis, 
on the otlier hand, victorious over so many 
enemies, and rentlered stroni^er by their unsuc¬ 
cessful oppo.sition, grew more tyrannical in his 
conduct, and more oppressive in his govern¬ 
ment. 

3 ^( 57 _ At this time died Philip, duke of Bur- 

Jane. gundy, at the city of Bruges, in a very ad¬ 
vanced age. His justice, beneficence, and 
paternal attention to his people, obtained him 
the surname of “ the Good ;” while the 
sjdendid munificence of his temper acquired 
their love. Superadded to these amiable qua¬ 
lifications, the extent of territory which he 
pos.sessed, extending from the northern limits 
of Holland, to the frontiers of Switzerland; and 


com- 
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comprehending some of the fairest, as well as U67. 
most industrious, and commercial provinces 
of Europe ; ranked him among the greatest 
and most powerful prmces of his time. 
Charles, Count de Chaivlois, his son, suc¬ 
ceeded him in his possessions, \dolent 
and impetuous in his manners, bold even to 
rashness, inflexible in the prosecution of what¬ 
ever designs he had once adopted, aiming at 
royalty, and exhausting his revenues, as well 
as his forces, in lain attempts to extend his 
dominions, he was at last over-reached in pohcy 
by the king of Erance. Unequal to the exe¬ 
cution of the projects which he had conceived, 
Charles destroyed the fabric which his three 
predecessors had erected, and tinally expired 
the victim of his immoderate, and ill-regulated 
ambition. 

Tho’ Louis, from his prompt and imme¬ 
diate seizure of tlie occasion to attack the- 
dukes of Bretagne and Berri, in the absence 
of their powerful ally, had gained an ascen¬ 
dancy, yet this advantage was only tempo¬ 
rary. Charles, now become duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, his inveterate enemjy was returned 
victorious from Flanders, and had revived the 

oppo- 
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opposition of his two allies, by leadir!;^ a pow¬ 
erful army to their assistance. 

The king, naturally wary and cautious, 
trusting no event to fortune which wisdom or 
subtlety might regulate, and like Philip of 
Macedon, not believing any fortress impreg- 
pable, where a mule laden ivith silver could 
enter; attacked the duke of Piurgundy first 
with gold, and purchased a truce, at the price 
of one hundred and twenty thousand crowns. 
As this expedient could however procure only 
a precarious suspension of hostilities ; and as 
he was desirous, if possible, of detaching the 
duke altogether from his political connexions 
with his own enemies, the dukes of Bern and 
Bretagne ; the king determined on a personal 
interview’ for that purpose. Relying on his 
powers of persuasion, and becoming the dupe 
of his own vanity on this occasion, Louis 
named Peronne in Picardy, a town belong¬ 
ing to the duke of Burgundy, for the place 
of their meetinir. Desirous at the same time 
to give the duke an incontestible proof of 
perfect confidence in his honor, Louis re¬ 
paired thither without any guards, only at¬ 
tended by two or three noblemen of bis 

court. 
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coiivt. Charles, after receiving him with 
e\erv mark of (iisliiiction, lodged him in the 
tonn of Peronne: but, several Burgundian 
and other foreign persons of rank arriving, 
vho uere ihe 1-lag’s avowed enemies, Louis 
began to entertai'.i some appreisensions re* 
spectmg Iris safety, and requested the duke to 
assio-n him apartments in the castle of Pe- 
roune, as being more secime from insult or in¬ 
jury. My this step, stiil more imprudent than 
the first, he reauered himself absolutely a 
prisoner. 

I'revious to the projected interview, the 
king, whose policg impelled him to keep the 
duke of Burgundy constantly employed in 
domestic wars, had dispatched agents pri¬ 
vately to Liege, in order to induce the inha¬ 
bitants of that city to resume their arms, by 
a promise of his protection. Kot expecting 
the consequence of this message to be instan¬ 
taneous, he felt no repugnance at trusting 
hhnself in the duke’s power : but the people, 
impetuous and violent, no sooner received the 
intimation from Louis’s emissaries, than they 
broke out mco open rebellion, massacred their 
governors, and comnutted a thousand ex¬ 


cesses. 
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146S. cesses. AV ben this intelligence reached 
Charles, he became furious with resent¬ 
ment. Perfectly conscious at whose secret 
instio;ation the disortler had been commenced, 
he denounced vengeance against the perlidious 
monarch, ordered the castle gates to be im¬ 
mediately closed, and even debated whether 
he should not put the king to instant death. 

Louis, naturally timid and irresolute, in 
the hands of his mortal enemy whom he had 
deeply ofFendcd, surrounded with people who 
either dreaded, or detested him, and shut up 
in a chamber, at the loot of that very to\ver 
where Hebert, Count de A'ermandois, had 
formerly caused Charles tlie .Simple, king of 
France, to be murdered ; underwent by an¬ 
ticipation all the horrors of death. The duke 
of Puri>’unclv detained liim three days in this 
painful suspense ; during which time, the 
king, whose subtlety and presence of mind 
never forsook him in so dangerous a crisis, 
found means to engage in his interests, some 
of the duke’s attendants. In consequence of 
their expostulations or exertions, he Avas at 
length released, but, only under the most ig¬ 
nominious and humiliating conditions. Charles 

obliged 

O 
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obliged the king to acconipanj him with three 
hujivlred men at arms, to the siege of Liege, 
which city he took by storm; punished with 
extreme severity their disobedience ; and then 
rlismissing his sovereign lord, whom he had 
compelled to be a witness of all these trans¬ 
actions, scarcely deigned to accompany him 
lialf a league on his vvay, and quitted him 
with a haughty civility. 

'L’here is no incident of Louis the eleventh’s 
reign so inexplicable, and no action of his lite, 
so apparently contradictory to the whole tenor 
of his 2’eneral character, as his conduct in re- 
lation to tiiis celebrated interview. His sa¬ 
gacity, and his cautious temper bordering on 
fear, seem equally to have forsaken him, when 
he thus put himself into the pow er of his rival. 
And w'e behold with astonishment, the most 
crafty and politic prince of his age, suftering 
hhnself to be over-reached by one who was 
the least endowed with those qualities'*. 

Amonw 

O 


* The celebrated Philip de Comines, who was a 
chainberlain to Charles the Bold, and lay in the 
duke’s own apartment during the whole time of Louis 
the eleventh’s detention in the castle of Peronne ; has 


given 
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]4ri9 Among the coiiclitions to 'v\hlch the king 
147]. reduced to submit while a prisoner at 

Peronne, 

given us the most minute relation of the principal cir¬ 
cumstances attending tills extraordinary event, one of 
the most curious in French history. lie ^vas witness to 
everj' variation of passion, and every change of senti¬ 
ment, which successively actuated the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. There can, indeed, be very little duuiR tliat Co¬ 
mines was active in his exertions to extricate the king ; 
and as little question, that Louis was not deficient in 
rewarding his services on that most critical occasion. 
Coniines does not however, assert, tliat Ciiarles had it 
ever in contemplation to put his royal prisoner to 
dcatli; tho’ he insinuates, that if the persons with 
ivliom the duke of Burgundy consulted, had been dis¬ 
posed to inflame and irritate his resentment against the 
king, some fatal step might have been taken : et, 
pour le moins,” adds Comincs, lo roi cut etc mis 
“ en cette grosse tour”—alliTding to IIjc tower vvhere 
Charles the Simple was con/ined from the year 922, 
till his death in 920.—“ Nous ii’aigrismes rien, mais 
adoucismes a notre pouvoir,” says Coniines. Ijouis 
the eleventh could not too higldy repay such a piece 
of service. It is evident tliat Ciiarles was uncertain 
Jiow to act, and underwent alternately every agitation 
of mind, natural to sucli a state of painful irresolution. 
He kept the king confined tlirce days, without deigning 
to see him. The gates of the castle were shut and 
guarded, all that time. During tlie first day, all was 

terror 

A 
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1*61011116, 116 had promised to cede the pro¬ 
vinces of Cliampagne and lirie to Charles his 

brother. 


terror anrl frio^ht Ihrouel^out the city of Peroiiiie. On 
the second day, flie duke growing more calm, lield a 
coimci!, in order to determine on the conduct that lie 
Slionl ! observe towards his prisoner, wliich lasted the 
greater part of tiie day, and a considerable part of tlie 
iirglit Various were the ojiinions there delivered. The 
king, duri’ig (liis perilous juncture, was not wanting to 
liimsi If. Me promised to reward all those who would 
aid !iim, and actually distributed the greater part of 
fifteen thousand crowns, among the duke’s attendants. 

On the third night, Charles was in perpetual agita¬ 
tion: he neither undressed himself, nor slept ; but, lay 
down from tinie to time on tlie bed, and walked con¬ 
tinually up and down his apartment, with Comines. 
In the moriiing he resumed all his former indignation, 
threatening to proceed to an immediate extremity against 
the king: but, afterwards becoming more tractable, he 
determined to liberate liis captive, on receiving Louis’s 
solemn promise to accompany Iiim without delay, to 
reduce tlie revolted inhabitants of Liege- Charles went 
in person to carry tliis detertnination to the king, which 
he delivered in manner and terms the most haughty. 
Louis wisely submitted to every condition demanded,' 
in order to obtain liis release. The agreement was 
instantly made; and tlie two princes swore to adhere 
to it faithfully^ upon a crucifix which Louis car¬ 
ried with him, and which was regarded as peculiarly 
voii. i; i sacred. 


1469 

to 

147L 
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1469 brother. But, this important article not 
147 ]. having been earned into executiorn; and as the 
proximity of those pro\ inces to the Burgundian 
dominions, vroukl have infallibly secured the 
alliance between tlie two dukes on immovable 
foundations ; Louis no sooner ehected his re¬ 
lease, than he exerted all his abilities and ad- 
(.Iress, to prer ail on his brother to accept the 
province of Gnyenne in exchange. The 
prince, credulous, and yielding to the affected 
demonstrations of kindness shenn him by the 
king, complied with the proposal. ]jut, con¬ 
vinced when it was too late, of the error that 
lie had committed; and allured by the hopes 
of a marriage with IMary of Burgundy, 
Charles’s only daughter, the presumptive 
heiress of his vast possessions; he began to 
renew his confederacy with that prince, and 
to raise troops.—iiis death, which happened 

STcrcd, been ivovn by Crnirlcmagnc. Charles, 

aUcr haying' compelled tlie king to be witness to his 
capture and punislnnent of Liege, at lengih, on Louis’s 
urgeni and repeated request, permitted him to return 
. into his own dominions, liumbied and degraded to the 
lowest degree. These particulars, here enumerated, 
which are all derived from Coiuiiies, may be regarded 
713 of (he most unquestionable authenticity. 

at 
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at this time, and vvhich v.-as marked with 
every appeanince of poison ; the evident in¬ 
terest which Louis had to perpetrate so atro¬ 
cious a crime; superadded to the personal 
hatred ihat he bore the duke His brother: ali 
these circumstances conspired to render him 
justly and universally suspected of the fact'*. 

Guyenne 


^ Charles, duke of Bi'rri, appears to have lieen an 
amiable prince, but ofsleml T capacity. Alternately 
the slave of superstition and of love, he 'vvas go verned by 
his confessor or liis mistress, according to his predo¬ 
minant passion; The lat'er prevailed ; and the lady 
of Montsoieaii triumphed over the Abbot of St. John 
d’Augeli. Ills name was Favre Vesois, of the order 
of St. Benedict. Jealous of this pre-eminence, and 
bent on revenge, the monk Cfiiieed a ])cacli to be poi* 
soiled, whicli he prCsentetl to the ladtr while sitting at 
Supper with the duke and himself. She divided it with 
a knife, and giving half to her lover, ate the rest her- 
eelf: tlie consequence was immediately fatal to her, and 
she c-Vipired in great agonies. The duke, from the 
strength of his constitution, resisted tlic poison during 
some time : tho’ lie lost his hair and nails, which came 
off, yet he lingered near six months, and then died at 
Bourdeaiix. The abbot fled ; but being seized and 
carried into Bretagne, by order cf Francis the second, 
the then reigning duke, he was conducted to Nantes. It 
was iiitended to bring him to a public trial, in the 
i 9^ hope 


1475. 
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Gdj'enne was -immediately seized on by the 
king, and re-uniled to the crown. 


The 


hope and expectafioii of his accusing Louis the elc- 
ventli, as bis accomplice or abettor. Hut, on the 
morning appointed to conduct him before the judges, 
he was found dead in his cell, strangled, and lying on 
the floor. As, by this catastroplie, a veil was drawn 
before tlie whole affair, it was commonly believed tliat 
ilic king had not hesitated to conceal the first crime, 
by the perpetration of a second. 

Du Clos, in his ‘‘ History of the reign of Louis tlie 
elevenili,” has examined with great accuracy, the na¬ 
ture and circumstances of the duke of Guyenne’s death. 
He seems to make no question of its having been ef¬ 
fected by poison: but, after every inquiry into tlie 
authors of this crime, he leaves them mysterious and 
uncertain. Tho’ be names Louis liimself, lie does 
it without any strong, or well-founded suspicion, of 
his guilt or pariicipation. It would even seem, by Du 
(vlos’enumeration of tl)e circumstances which attended 
the duke’s illness, that the poison was not intended for 
him ; as it was neither foreseen nor apprclieiided that 
he would taste of the peach given to (/ollette dc Jambes, 
lady of Montsorcau, his mistress.—^There is frequently 
an ambiguity about the deaths of distinguished person¬ 
ages, which must unavoidably give rise to much liis^ 
torical scepticism.—Louis the eleventh, from an affecta¬ 
tion of discovering and revenging liis brotlier’s death, 
} rocured the documents tending to trace its authors, 

to 
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I'he news of this atrocious and uncx- M72. 
pected event no sooner readied the duke of 
l^urgTindy, than ail his indignation and re¬ 
sentment revived. He entered Picardy with 
an army, determined to revenge his un¬ 
happy ally, to whose memory lie cruelly sa¬ 
crificed every inhabitant who fell into his 
power. But, liaving failed in an attempt 
upon the city of fjeauvais, and exhausting 
his forces by the efforts of an impotent 
frenzy, rather than the rational exertions of 
a manly vengeance, he was soon under the 
necessity of accepting a truce which Louis 
ohered him. This latter prince, uniform as 
well as systematic in his movements, and al¬ 
ways attaining his eiids by those means which 


fobe brought him, aud appointed com miss iouers to 
enter upon tlieir exairiinatioii: but, tlic tribunal came 
to no decision : ami the members cmnposing ity were 
rewarded by tlie Ling. 8uch a conduct only added 
weight to ttie suspicions alroadj^ universally entertained. 
—Voltaire, who usually rejects and ridicules the impu¬ 
tations of poison, admits tine unquestionable certainty 
of this particular crime. He even inclines highly to 
suspect and accuse Louis the cleventli as its author: 
Lui,'’ says he, qui etant Dauphin, avoit fait 
cradiidre un parricide a Charles VII son perc.” 

1 3 seemed 
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14/g. seemed most ren-ote from their object, con» 
nrraed every yt^ir his despotism, vvhile he 
added some new acquisition to the ro}al au¬ 
thority. Nearly at the same time he seized 
on the territories of the Count d’Armagnac, 
one of the great feudal vassals of the crown ; 
consiistted the duke of Alea^on, a prince of 
the blood, to prison ; and retained by terror 
the duke of Bretagne in subjection. 

1473 . B bile Louis thus solidly increased his 
power, the duke of Burgundy, who was in¬ 
toxicated by a fatal passion for extending his 
dominions, began that train of errors and 
maisconduct which speedily terminated in his 
fall. Instead of watching with circumspec¬ 
tion the minutest actions of his perfidious and 
powerful neighbour, as he was bound to do 
by every motive of prudence, or of policy ; 

1474. he wantonly engaged ur a quarrel with the 
whole Genncinic body, by laying siege to the 
town of Kuiz on the Bhine, under pretexts 
the most insuffic ient; and even persisted in 
prosecr.ling the attempt, to the destruction 
of Ills V. hole army. 

1475 . In the rneau lime L'.dward the fourth, 
baring vanquished all the partizans of the 

house 
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house of Lancaster, and establislied himself 1170. 
firmly in the throne, began to turn his view 
to the recovery of those possessions, to whichi 
every Idng of England since Edward the 
third, had laid claim. Endowed with talents for 
war, successful in every battle M’here he had 
personally commanded, and still in the full 
vigor of his age, he seemed capable of re¬ 
newing the laurels won by Henry the fifth at 
Azincourt. Invited by the pressing and re¬ 
peated importunities of the duke ot Bur¬ 
gundy, Edward landed with an army at Ca¬ 
lais ; a place which still afforded an easy en¬ 
trance into the kingdom : but his ally, en¬ 
gaged in the selge of Nuiz, and pertinaciously 
adhering to his design, after detaining the king 
some time, appeared unattended and alone, 
instead of bringing with him, according to his 
promise, a powerful body of troops. Edward, 
nevertheless, advanced into Picardy, in the 
expectation that the Count de St. Pol, Con¬ 
stable of France, would, as he had promised, 
deliver into their hands the important town 
of St. Quintin: but St .Pol, by a double piece 
of treachery, which eventually proved his de- 
I 4 struction. 
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struction, deceived his allies, and gaie Louis 
time to avert the danger. 

The subtle king, in this perilous conjunc¬ 
ture, had recourse to artifice and negoti¬ 
ation, his usual engines ; he knew l)j e.spe- 
rience, that the decision of arms was e\er un¬ 
certain; the mode of intrigue and corruption, 
less hazardous. Edwyrd, v'oluptuoiis and in¬ 
dolent, lent a ready ear to these proposals; 
an accommodation was soon managed, and a 
peace between them was signed at Amiens, 
notwithstanding the duke of liurgundy’s op¬ 
position. The two monarchs in consequence 
August, agreed on an interview, to be held at the bridge 
of Fecquigni, near that cit)'. A grated bar¬ 
rier was erected on the middle, for mutual 

% 

security, and two boxes were constructed for 
the purpose. Louis, whose pliant genius ac¬ 
commodated itself to e^ ery situation of poli¬ 
tics, and who thought no submissions too mean' 
for the attainm.ent of his views ; fiatlered the 
English prince, invited him, with all the appa¬ 
rent cordiality of friendship, to his capital, and 
at the same time secured by presents, the 
princioal nobility of England in his interests. 

This 
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This powerful combination being thus dis- 1475. 
solved, \vliich, if conducted by ability, niight 
na\ •• ovei uirned the throne of Louis, and rc- 
nev. tct ail the calamities of the most unfortu¬ 
nate periods of the i lencli monarch}', Ed¬ 
ward returncfl to England. 'Ihe duke of 
Burguntly, \\ho iiad lost tlie most favorab-le 
occasion of humbling his rival, compelled by 
necessity and weakness, acci'pted a suspension 
of arms. bile the Count de St. Pol, whose 
per fitly had rendered him obnoxious to every 
party, was delivered up by Charles into the 
king’s hands, who after a hasty trial caused 
him to be condemned for treason, and instantlyDec. 19* 
beheaded*, 

U ntaught 


“ Louis (le Luxoiiibourtj, Count de St. Pol, .nnd 
Constable of France, certainly merited the fate wiiich 
overtook liini, by iiis repeated acts of perfidy and in¬ 
gratitude. On t!ie day ai)pointed for bis deatli, lie was 
brought from Ibc Basilic, to the hall of the cliamber of 
criminals, vdierc the commissioners, before w!io:n he 
liad been arraigned, and tried, were assembled. The 
Chancellor rising up, addressed him in these words:— 
“ Monsieur dc St. Pol, you have always been esteemed 
“ one of the bravest and most undaunted lords of the 
“ kingdom, and must not forfeit that character to-day, 

“ when 
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Untaught by the bad success which had 
attended all his ill-concerted plans of ambi¬ 
tion. 


when you will stand in need of all your courage and 
firmness.he Chancellor next demanded from him 
the collar of the king’s order of kniglitbood, and tlie 
sword of Constable. St. Pol surrendered the former 
instantly, after kissing it; the latter, he said, had been 
taken from him when lie was arrested.—The decree was 
then publicly read, which sentenced liim to be be¬ 
headed. The Constable having heard it, only said, 
God be praised ! it is a pretty severe sentence, 1 
pray God not to wn'thdraw his presence from me this 
day.’’—When led out to execution, lie disjdayed 
the highest composure, equanimity, and coinage. 
Mass was said to liim ; he was made to kiss tlic conse¬ 
crated vessels, and received the V^iaticum. After having 
continued for some minutes in ynayer upon tlie scatfold, 
he rose up, adjusted with his foot tlu‘ cushion prepared 
for him to kneel on, ordered his eyes to be covered, and 
laid down his licad. It was severed from his body at 
one stroke i the executioner then plunged it into a pail 
cf w^atcr, to wash away the blood, and afterwards lield 
it up to tlie view of tlie people. II is head and body 
were soon afterwards put into a coffin^ and interred the 
same evening. 

Four friars were appointed to attend him in his dying 
moments. To them he gave sixty crowns of gold, to 
dispose of in charitable donations; a ring to place upon 
the finger of the holy V^irgin Mary ; and a stone wliicli 

he 
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tion, the duke of Burgundy persisted in their 
prosecution. He not only engaged in a dispute 
with the Swiss cantons, but refused to hearken 
to the humble and repeated applications, which 
they made to him for peace. These virtuous 


lie usually wore about bis neck, as a pres'^rvntive from 
poison, which last he requested might be sent to his 
$on. Louis permitted the money and the ring to be 
appropriated to the ends for wliich the Count had des¬ 
tined them ; but he retained the stone, on account of 
its supposetl virtues. 

d’lie Constable do St. Pol was seized at Mons in 
Haynault, by order of tlie duke of Burgundy ; and aber 
being detain d for some time as his prisoner, was de¬ 
livered up to (lie commissioners sent to receive him on 
the part of Louis the eleventh, at the gate of ilio city 
ofPeromie. Tlie Chancellor of Burgundy, and tlic 
Seigmur (I'rmbercourt, who were his invett?raie ene¬ 
mies, performed tlieir sovereign’s orders for Ins der 
livery, with an otiicious and cruel baste. He was in¬ 
stantly conduct('d to Paris, (k)mines s ‘ys, that lx* hud 
been informed, messengers arrived froa? the duke v{ 
Burgundy, only t!.vee hours after tht* L'onstahle had 
givti) uj>, countermanding the orders under which 
his officers load acied ; but, tJuy CMue *00 late. Co- 
mims, tho’ he confesses the jufidy, cand n any state 
crimes of the Count de St. Pol, yet severely arraigns 
the conduct of Charles the Bold, which he imputes to 
avarice and rapacity. 


123 

1476. 


and 
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and hardy people, who had originally pur¬ 
chased their freedom by the bolde.st opposi¬ 
tion to Austrian t 3 ^ranay, and who cherished 
amonff their lakes and mountains, the warm- 
est attachment to it, resisted his invasion with 
determined courage. After having defeated 
him in two engagements, at Granson and at 
Morat, they finally obliged him to renounce 
his enterprise with disgrace. 

Still bent on conquests, and driven almost 
to madness by his repeated defeats, Charles 
laid siege to Nancy in Lorrain, tho’ with only 
three thousand men, and amidst the vi 2 ;ors 
of w'inter. While he M as engaged in this en¬ 
terprise, Rerid, duke of Lorrain, attacked him 
with a superior force. At the first shock, the 
Count de Campohasso, a Neapolitan, on 
whom the duke of Ihirgimdj' had conferred 
many liuors, basely withdrew, carrying off 
four IniiKlred horse which he commanded. 
At tile same time, lyv an act of almost iinpa- 
rallcled ingratitude and treason, he stationed 
twelve or lifti'ca men about the dukC*s person, 
with a strict command to assassinate him in his 
lliglit. They executed the detestable com- 
luission too faithfully, and the imhappj" duke 


was 
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was found dead, pierced with three wounds. 14' 
—^The motive which influenced Canipobasso 
to commit so foul a crime, remains uncertain. 

It is said that Charles had once o'iven him a 

O 

blow, and that revenge stimulated him to the 
act; but history has not clearly elucidated 
this point*. 

Thus 


^ Campobasso had been banished from Naples, on 
account of his adherence to the faction of Arijou in tliat 
kingdom. From whatever source his hatred to the duke 
of Burgundy originated, he carried it to the greatest 
height, since he certainly offered Louis the eleventh 
repeatedly, to deliver up to him his master, alive or 
dead. The king, how little scrupulous soever he was 
to circumvent his enemies, abhorred so black a trea^ 
chery; and, as is asserted, sent Charles intimation of 
the design : but, the infamous opinif)n which tlic duke 
entertained of the i^erson from whom this information 
came, induced him to neglect and despise it. If,’^ 
said he, it were true, the king would never have im^ 
parted to me so important a secret.’’ lie even re¬ 
doubled his marks of conffdence and attachment to (he 
perfidious Neapolitan. 

The ill success of the duke of Burgundy, was in a 
great measure owing to the disparity of numbers. He 
himself fought with the most heroic courage, and ex^ 
posed his person wherever the danger was most immi¬ 
nent or conspicuous* When the rout became general, 

he 
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1477, Thus fell the last male of the great housiS 
of Burgundy; the most poweiftil ianuly which 

Europe 


he was borne riwa}^ in the flight. Tiio’ the jEenerallty of 
tlie French authors assert that he wasIiUhd by tlie emis¬ 
saries of Canipobrissoj expressly stationed for that pur-* 
pose^yet this fact is not absolutely certain. Du Clos says, 
that the duke was closely pursued by Claude Elomont, 
Senechal of St. Die, to whom he repeatedly cried out 
for quarter; but Blomont bein<j^ deaf, and not knowing 
what lie said, unhorsed him with his lance. I»i this 
condition, oppressed with wounds, with hitigiie, and 
the weiglit of his armour, Charles was not able to re* 
cover himself, and was trampled to death in the croudo 
Comincs, who in many parts of ins incomparable 
Memoirs, is as clifFuse as cariosity can desire, is Very 
concise in his mention of the duke’s deatli, and tlie cir* 
cumstances attending it. He however, imputes it to 
Campobasso and the persons placed by him, to the 
number of twelve or thirteen, near the duke’s person; 
of which nien, Coniines says, he personally knew two 
or three. He adds, that (he inhabitants of Nancy were 
well acquainted witli the treacherous intentions of Cam¬ 
pobasso towards his lord; and tliat their expectations 
of his destroying Charles, supported their nearly ex¬ 
hausted courage. To such a degree did tliis opinion 
operate, that had not the besieged fully relied on the 
completion of Campobasso’s assurances, they would 
have infallibly surrendered the city.—This traitor went 
over, w ith about one hundred and sixty men at arms, to 

Ren£^ 
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Europe has ever seen, that did not attain to 1477. 
the rank of kings. It may, indeed, be rea- 

sonably 


Rene, diike of Lorraits, v;!io was at the licad of tlic 
forces arrived to raise ilie siege. But, tlie Cennans, 
with a generous indignatiojit and reseidment of Iiis trea¬ 
chery, absolutely refused to permit liiiii to mix with 
Hieir bands; cojumanding him instantly to retire, as 
tliey would not allow traitors to stay in their camp. 
He accordingly repaired to a neighbouring pass and 
castle called Conde, wliere he waited to fall upon the 
soldiers of tlie Burgiindiau army ; fortifying and block* 
i?ig the defile which he occupied, with carts, to pre¬ 
vent their escaping by flight. 

The duke’s body, tho’ carefully souglit after, could 
not be discovered for two days after the action, tiil 
Campobasso sent an Italian page, who pointed out the 
?pot Wihcic he fell, which was at some distance from the 
held of battle. I’hc duke was entirely naked, lying 
on his belly, bis face close to a piece of ice in the 
marsli where he had expired, and which was so hard 
frozen, that they were obliged to dig it out with pick- 
axes. He w as wounded in three places: one wound 
was made by a halberd, which had split his jaw'; the 
ttvo others, by a pike; the first of them having pierced 
both Iiis thighs from side to side, and the last having 
entered a little higher. The duke of Lorrain caused 
him to be transported to Nancy, and laid on a bed of 
state, in an apartment hung with black velvet. He 
afterwards paid Charles the customary funeral honoiirsj 

w Inch 
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sonahly doubted, whether even after the ex*‘ 
puisioa of the English froiu France, the dukes 

of 


which were of a mos< sinirnlir mture*—Rene wore on 
occasion, a <^o]f]en beard reachin<r to liis middie- 
Previous to his scatterin'^ holy water on tlie corpse, he 
advanced up to the deceased prince, and taking biui 
by the hand, addressed him in tiiesc words—“ (lod 
rest thy soul; thou hast given ns much trouble and 
grief!’’ 

(/harlis’s errors and vices seem to have been more 
periiicious to himself, than injurimis to others. He 
jtossessed many sublime and sirming (jualitits ; among 
which, his undaunted iiitrepidity, b])er;dity, a| pbea^ 
lion, and magnUicamcc, wa n^ pecnliiMly emmCnt. Ife 
was of a middh'statiin*, of a vigoroiis frame of body, 
nnd capable of enduring great fuigne. '1 he bii<‘nnienis 
.of his coinnh nniice were harsh and niiph asing ; the fea- 
tares of Ins face a[^pearing to indicate* the fierceness of 
Ills natural (lisjiosition.—Tiicse circumstances of th^ 
ilnhe’s ch a rather njicl death, are chieiiy borrowed from 
Coniines and i)u 

’j he “ Clrronlfpie scandalense,” written by John de 
Troyi's, agrees with the iast-mentioncd historian in 
hi most every particular, and adds some others not less 
curious.—(diarles’s body,” says he, ^Yas distiu- 
guislicd from the otliers tliat lay near it in the same 
state of nakedness, by six liiarks, v/hich infallibly 
ascertained Ids identity. 'Jlie first v/as, his want of 
ills upper teeth, which had been beaten out by a 
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of Burgundy were not as important princes 1477. 
in the scale of Europe, as the kings of France 

them- 


filil : the second wiis a scar on his throat, occasioned 
‘rbya M'ound that be received at tlie battle of Mont- 
Ihery : the third, bis great nails, >vhich he always 
wore longer than any of his courtiers; fourthly, aiio- 
tlicr scar on his left shoulder : the fifth was, a fistula 
ofi his right groin ; and lastly, a nail 6f Ills foot that 
grew into his little toe.—^Ilis pliysieian, chapUii?i, 
and gentlemen of his bed-chamber, recognized their 
lord by these marks/’ 

A long time notwithstanding elapsed, before the duke 
of Burgundy’s death was universally believed among 
his own subjects. Reports were circulated, and eagerly 
received by the credulous multitude, that he was gone 
to Jerusalem, or had retired to pass the remainder of his 
days in solitude and penitence. To so extravagant a 
length were these apprehensions carried, that great 
sums of money were borrowed and lent, on tlie condition 
of re-payment wlien the duke should nlnrn. The states 
of Burgufidy which were assembled at Dijon, when they 
were required to acknow ledge Louis tlie elevcuth as their 
lawful sovereign, complied; but wilh tliis express excep¬ 
tion or reservation, that the king slioukl evacuate the 
dtichy, in case Charles, their rightful prince, re-ap- 
penred. A strong proof how mncli that event was consi¬ 
dered as possible, and even probable by them!—Many 
similar examples of the difficulty wdth which the multi¬ 
tude are induced to believe the deaths of those whom 


VOL. I. 


they 
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tlieniselves. Jt must be remembered, that at 
the accession of Louis the eleventh, neither 
Bretagne, Provence, Prauche-Comte, Lor- 
rain. Burgundy, nor even the whole of Pi¬ 
cardy, y ere included in the French monarchy : 
not to mention besides, that the province of 
Berti constituted the personal establishment, 
as a fief, of the duke of Berri, Louis’s brother. 
After these numerous defalcations, France, 
tho’ larger in point of extent, can hardly be 
esteemed as containing more resources, or as 
producing a greater revenue to its sovereign, 
than Charles possessed ; who reigned unin¬ 
terruptedly from within a few leagues of 
I.yons south, nearly to the gates of Embden, 
and to the frontiers of AVestphaha north. It 
required all the rashness and ^'iolence of cha- 

lovp^ they are to be found in all histories. The iiihabiants 
of Rouen, who saw, or believed they saw, the execution 
of the famous Maid of Orleans, which was performed 
in the most solemn and public manner ; yet doubted of 
her death, and coiitiiiued Iona; to expect lier re-appear¬ 
ance, In tlie same manner, Sebastian, king of Portu¬ 
gal, who was supposed to have fallen at the battle of 
Al/ira in Morocco, was ardently and confidently looked 
for h) his subjects, during near lialf a century siibse- 
fjiient tc his asserted death. 


racier 
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Ldcter which distinguished this misguided 
prince, to pull down a fabric so vast, as well 
as so strongly cemented. The Burgundian 
dynasty had already lasted near a hundred 
and twenty years, under four successive 
princes, when it expired in the person of 
Charles the Bold. 

JVJary, his only daughter, wlio had not 3 ^ 6 i; 
attained her twentieth year, was unable to 
maintain her title to the ample possessions 
which devolved to her. 'I'he imprudence and 
misfortunes of her father had left the state 
exhausted, the treasury empty, a council dis¬ 
mayed and feeble, an army almost extermi¬ 
nated. In this distressed situation she im¬ 
plored the protection of Louis; she submitted 
herself and her dominions to his pleasure; she 
even urgently requested, tliat by her mar¬ 
riage with a prince of the royal famllj* of 
Trance, her territories might be re-united to 
the French crown in all their branches. The 
conduct of the king towards the young prin¬ 
cess on this occasion, was equally destitute of 
magnanimity, as it v/us of true policy, or of 
regard to the interests of the state. To the 
former sentiment he was ever a stranoer ; but 
K 2 nothings 
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nothin^:, except Ills iiiireleiithjc; delestutioii of 
the house of Earguiuly, and that eccentric 
path in which he deliglited to tread, could 
have induced liini to prefer the hostile seizure 
of a part of her doininions, to the tranquil 
and undisputed jiossessiou of the whole sue- 
eessioii. Such was how^e\’er the alternative 
which he chose. Ills army iuiiiiediately ren¬ 
dered themselves masters of Burgundy, almost 
without opposition 

The 


Coniines circunistaiitially relates the particulars of 
the arrival of the intdiigeiice of the defeat of Charles be¬ 
fore Nancy. The king* was at tlie castle of Plessis Ics 
Tours, liis usual and favorite residence: lie w^as in hourly 
and anxious expectation of accounts from Lorrain, and 
had promised a considerable rccomjiense to the person, 
wiio should Ije the first to bring him any intelligence re¬ 
specting the duke of Burgundy. Monscigiienr de Lude, 
v/ho slept wit flout the castle of Plessis, stopt the ines- 
"'.engcr who came w ith the express from the Seigneur 
de Craon ; and the man not daring to refuse to deliver 
up his letters to a nobleman of his higli rank, Pdons. 
de Lude cam<‘ before? day-light to the \Yieket, and 
knocked, demanding ciifrance. He then presented the 
dispatches: they only contained the account of the 
duke’s defeat and flight; slating tiiai it was uncertain 
whether he had escaped or not, after the action.—^Xhe 

joy 
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The young and uiij)rolected duchess, whose 
condition, so justly the ol)ject of compassion, 
could not soften tlse malignant heart of J.ouis ; 

'was necessitated, after a number of delays 
and great irresolution, to accept the hand of August 
the arch-dukc Maximilian of ^Vustria, sou to 
the emperor of German}', Frederic th(‘ third ; 
a prince who was by no means capable of re¬ 
covering her dismembered territories iVom so 
powerful an antagonist. The king of England 
was bound by every principle of jiolicy, as 
well as wisdom, to assist and support her m the 
declining state of her fortune: but Loins, subtle 
and provident, had anticipated and precluded 
this channel of succour, by a promise of mar¬ 
rying his son, the Dauphin Charles, to Ed- 


joy of Louis Avas immod(MCae and iinconcrnledi upon 
this event, of wliich lie firavo the luosl pnidic dciuonslra- 
tions, to hll his courtiers end alteiidanls. He ordered it 
to be read <0 all his oiheers^ them tlu' lethTs, 

Immediately afterwards lie heard nuc'^s, and then com¬ 
manding dinner to be served in hi:'. apartnuTit, enter- 
tained them publiclj", convensing on the news just re¬ 
ceived. He even went so far, as ininuiliately to give 
away the domain of the duke of Burgundy, and to dis¬ 
tribute various lands of (hat prince, to those about him,- 

K 3 ward’s 
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1477. ward’s eldest daughter; tho’, as afterwards 
appeared^ without any fixed intt nlion of fullill- 
ing the engagement. After some feeble and 
ineffectual efforts, therefore, on the part of 
Maximilian, all the duchy of Burgundy, to¬ 
gether with the province of Artois, were con¬ 
quered and united to France. 

2478 ^ As Louis the elev^enth advanced in years, 
the vices of his nature and disposition grow¬ 
ing inveterate, obtained the fullest ascendancy 
over him. ’I’he despotism which he had esta¬ 
blished, leaving no barrier to his autliority, 
unveiled, while it gave full scope, to that im¬ 
placable cruelty, which characterized him 
thro’ every stage of his life*. Having nou¬ 
rished 


^ Tiie tise of iron cnfiroj?, inf rod need and rendered 
familiar under Louis the eleventh, in Avliich he u^cd to 
detain prisoners of state, who Mere chained with enor* 
mous fetters, impresses m ith horror. The Count du 
Perclie, a nobleman of the hi^liest rank, son to the 
duke of Alen 9 on, and himself a prince of the blood, ivas 
confined in one of these engines for three months, tho’ not 
guilty of the crime imputed to him, and only received 
his allowance of food thro’ the grate. The Cardinal de 
ia Balue remained for many years in a cage, in the 
castlcof Loches, in Touraiuc. Jt Mas customary with 

Louis 
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mlied au unceasing desire of \’engeinice against 1 
the duke of Xeinours, ever since the period 
of the “ League of the Pubhe Good," he 
was now determined to gratify it. That un¬ 
fortunate nobleman dreadinii' his sovereisru’s 
resentment, Imtl retired to the fortress ot' 

Carlat, among the mountains of Auiergiie. 

Louis dispatched Peter of j wurhon, Seigneur 
de Beaujeu, whom lie had married to liis 
daughter the princess Anne, with orders to 
besiege him in Carlat: but the peculiar aiul 
almost inaccessible situation of the castle, ren¬ 
dering it \ ery dilhcult to gain possession by 
force, the duke of Nemours received the most 
solemn assurances of safety, if he Avouid sur¬ 
render himself. Reposing on the honor of 
his enemy, he complied : but the king, w ho 
sported w ith all the ties of good faith, Inch 
he ought to have esteemed so sacred, caused 
the duke, in violation of his compact, to be 
carried prisoner to the Baslile. Louis then 

Louis to place himself bcliind a screen, Awhile ciimmaly 
Avere examined and put to tlie torture. 'tjO)!x't.s Avere 
usually erected round the castles Avhere he resided, aiid 
these marks of cruelty distinguished his abode. 

K 4 
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1478. compelled, tho’ with difficulty, the reluctant 
judges to condemn him, and ordered him to 
be beheaded. Nor did his revenge stop there; 
but, by a refinement in cruelty, scarcely to 
be exceeded in the history of the worst pe¬ 
riods of ancient Rome, by the most flagitious 
of the Caesars ; he commanded the two sons 
of the duke, as yet in early childhood, and 
of consequence incapable of any participation 
in the asserted treason, to be placed directly 
under the scaffold, and covered with the 
blood of their unfortunate father, which cle^ 
scended on their heads*’. 

The^e 


J.'tmes d’Armagnac, duke of Nemours, Mas one of 
the first noblemen in the kingdom, and a great feudal 
vassal of the croAvn. He had received numerous and 
distinguishing marks of Louis's favor, which, it must- 
be coufeRsed, he had repaid with great ingratitude. 
The king liud even repeatedly pardoned liis crimes and 
tl>'a^on8.-^^)uring tlie siege <)f Carlat, tlie diicliess of 
Nemours, his wif', mIio laj-in at tlie time, died of 
terror and distress. He liimself was conducted to the 
Bastihg and shut uj), as was then common w’itli cri¬ 
minals of s(at(‘, in a cage, TIic king being informed 
that on ids trial, the judges had permilted him to come 
out of his cage, during the time that he was interro- 
g;atcd ; highly blamed their lenity^ remanded him back 

into 
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I'hese are recitals at which history recoils, 1479 
and humanity shudders : but, how can we ]4y()^ 
oppose the universal testimony of the French 
historians, and even of Comines himself, who 
assure us, that during his reign, Louis put to 
death more than four thousand persons, by va¬ 
rious species of torture, without even the form 
of a trial : and that he usually was present 
himself at their executions, in the inspection of 
which, he expressed a barbarous gratilication ! 
Scarcely do the excesses of Caligula surpass 
those of Louis in number, or in atrocity. Jt 
inspires some satisfaction to reflect that we 
draw towards the termination of this san¬ 
guinary reign. 

into it, ordered iiim to l>e |)tit to the rack, and evc'u 
prescrified, iiitnsolf, the exact form of his exaininaiion. 
Tiieexccutioii of the duke Avas performed with iiiiiisnal 
solcmnitj. Having- been condncfed to tlie place aj;- 
pointed for it, on a horse covered with black, lie wa^ 
afterwards confessed, previous to his death, in a cham¬ 
ber hung in the same manner. The head and body, 
after his decapitation, were delivered to the t^ordelicrs 
of Paris, who came to the niunber of one himdred and 
forty, to receive it with all possible respect, anti in¬ 
terred it with funeral honors in their chapel. His con¬ 
fiscated estates were all divided among the king’s mi¬ 
nisters and favorites. 
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^ While evoy public and pri\ate species ot' 

1480. prosperity seeaied to attend on (he king, and 
no foreign or internal commotion disturbed 
his schemes of despotism and aggrandize¬ 
ment, the time of his death was rapidly ap- 
1480. proaching. During his residence at a village 
March, Chinon in Toiiraine, he was seized with 
an apoplectic fit, in which he lay for several 
hours, motionless and speechless: at the 
end of that time, his voice and intellects re¬ 
turned, but not the vigorous health which he 
had previously enjoyed’b l^ecoming more 

distrust- 


^ The hiiig' had just risen from (a))le, at Hie time of 
his apoplectic seizure. Com ini's relates every parti* 
cular of it. Louis had been to hear mass at a little 
parish church, about a quarter of a league from the 
village of Forges, near Chinon. He recovered his 
^I'nscs, and even liis speecli, to a certain degree, as 
soon as tlie air was admitted ; and was so well re-esta¬ 
blished, as to get on horseback, and return to Forges 
the same evening. It was at first ajfprehcnded that he 
could scarcely recover, as lie was not able to articulate, 
and betrayed hardly any marks of retaining liis senses. 
Tlie first proof of his returning faculties which iic ma¬ 
nifested, was by making a sign to open tlie windows; 
but, vfhetlier his attendants ihoiigUt it prejudicial to 
liiin, or w'hether they did not understand his signs, 

they 
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distrustful by this syniptom of liis approach- M80. 
ing end, and jealous lest from any supposed 
personal incapacity to administer the attuirs 
of the kino^^dorii, attemnts should be made to 
infringe his authority, lie redoulded his vigi¬ 
lance and circumspection, iis the duke of 
Bourbon appe-rtrd to be the only prince of 
the blood, wiio possessed qualities which 
could inspire any jealousy, Louis scTzed w ith¬ 
out pretext, or accusation, on ail his patiimo- 
nial estates; and ven en ieavoured to invent 
accusations again t the duke, by whidi he 
might be ultimately rumed and put to death. 

AVhilethe king was engaged in these occu- 
pations, dictated by distrust and terror, a se- 


they kept him near the fire, in a close room. Ani^elo 
Catto, his physician, comin,^ into the n})art:Tient, caused 
the windows to be opened. Louis by degrees recovered 
his intellects and speech, tho’ it was a considerable 
time before he could make those about him perfectly 
understand \vhat he said.—So jcaloiis was lie of his au¬ 
thority, that he informed himself v/ho were (lie persons 
that had prevented the windows from being opened, 
and instantly banished them the court. An opposition 
to his will, even in the smallest trifle, lie ever consi- 
dered as a heinous offence, and severely punisliecl it. 

cond 
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1481. cond stroke of apoplexy again warned bim of 
his end. In order to avert, or to protract, the 
impending calamity, he ma<le a pilgrimage 
across all France, to the Abbey of St. Claude 
in Franche-Comte; a religious foundation 
eminent for sanctity. IIis demotion and his 
cruelty both seemed to increase : he was at¬ 
tended in this mock pilgrimage, by six thou¬ 
sand men at arms ; and left l)loody traces of 
his progress, in almost every place thro’ which' 
he passed. 

So far from relaxing his accustomed seve¬ 
rity, as he approached the termination of life, 
his temper hardened into a sterner barbarity. 
Flis queen, whose patient and enduring at¬ 
tachment, whose mild and silent virtues me¬ 
rited a better treatment, lie banished into 
her natiie country, Savoy ; after having kept 
her during many years confined in one or 
other of the royal castles, where he rarely 
visited her; and in whicli she resided as a 
simple individual, without state, and almost 
without attendants. I^y his last will, he riot 
only expressly precluded her from any share 
in the government, but, endeavoured to in-^ 

spire 
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spire his son with sentiments of distrust and 1481. 
aversion towards his mother'". 

Even his successor, tlie young Dauphin 
Charles, he retained as a sort of prisoner in 
the castle of Amboise, where none were per¬ 
mitted to approach his person, except ser¬ 
vants and persons of the meanest condition. 

No education was bestowed on the future 
heir to the French monarch}^, nor any in- 
sfi^uctions infused into his early mind, from 


^ Charlotte of Savoy, wife to Louis the eleventh, 
w;as married to him m J457, only fpur years before the 
death of Charles the seventh ; when she was scarce thir¬ 
teen years of age, during the residence of the Dauphin 
in the dominions of the duke of Burgundy. She was a 
very amiable and virtuous princess, but not distin¬ 
guished by any extraordinary endowments of person, or 
of mind. Tho’ Louis treated her with cxlermil de¬ 
cency, yet he always regarded her as being more at¬ 
tached to the interests of the house of Burgundy, to which 
.she was nearly related, than to those of the crown of 
France. She was in fact almost a captive during the 
latter part of his reign ; and she appears to have sub¬ 
mitted withoid the slightest struggle or murmur, to the 
Jast will of l.onis, by which he nominated his daughter 
Anne, the lady of Beaujeu, to the regency. The 
queen died at the castle of Amboise, on the 1st De- ) 
cember, 1483, only three months after the king. 


the 
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1481. the king’s dread that such information might 
awaken his dormant qualities, and induce 
him to make attempts against his father’s 
goverhment. 

After such treatment of his wife and son, 
his conduct towards IjOuis, duke of Orleans, 
first prince of the blood, tho’ it excites ab¬ 
horrence, cannot produce surprize. He not 
only carried the duke with him as a captive, 
wherever he himself moved; but, by one of 
those abominable strokes of policy, which dis¬ 
criminate Louis the eleventh from almost any 
other monarch in modern history, he obliged 
the duke to marry the princess Jane, his 
youngest daughter, tho’ she M'as personally 
deformed in a great degree, and had not even 
received a decent education. She was be¬ 
sides, at tlie time, only tweh e years of age, 
and the duke only’^ fourteen. This involuntary 
union was afterwards dissolved by the duke 
of Orleans, when he ascended the throne*. 

Besides 

♦ There are some circumstances so curious and ex¬ 
traordinary, relative to this marriage, as highly to de¬ 
serve mention. It would seem as if the king was fully 
conviuced that his daughter could bear no children ; 

^ince, 
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Besides these instances of domestic ty- 
tanny, the people groaned under Louis’s 

multi- 


14SJ. 


since, in a leller of bis to llie Count dc Danimartin, 
still extant, and afterwards produced by Louis the 
twelfth, on the trial relative to his divorce from Jane; 
he says, speaking of tlie future bride aiul her husband t 
—QuMs n’anroient pas beaucoup d’embarras a nourrir 
les enfans qni naitroient dc lear union ; niais cepen- 
dant, elle aura lieu, quclque chose qu’on cn puisse 
dire.” Malignity, rather than policy, or parental 
aifection, dictated, therefore, the king's detcrniiiration. 

Louis llie twelfth pretended that he iiever consum¬ 
mated the nuptials; but, tliis assertion, on many ac¬ 
counts, is highly improbable, tho’ it was admitted by 
pope Alexander the sixth, at tlie subsequent divorce 
St. Gelais de Montlieu, in his liistory, expressly asserts 
the contrary : ttiese are his words—C’cst grand nier- 
‘‘ veille de cc qn’on faisoit an due d^Orleans, ct les me- 
naces qu’on lui faisoit, s’il ne s’acquittoit de coiiclicr 
avec la dite dame Jehanne. On ne le mena<;oit de 
rien moins que de la vie ; et j’aurois grand honte dc 
reciter la fagon comme on nsoient cenx qni etoient 
aiitonr, tant homnies que femmes.”—In llie course 
of the ])roceedings held at Amboise, after Louis the 
twelfth's accession, on the subject of that king’s mar¬ 
riage, the princess Jane, when questioned, asserted in 
the most express and solemn manner, that llie marriage 
had been consummated. She even mentions the place, 
time, and circumstances, which are very curious, tho’ 

very 
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J481. multiplied oppressions. Numbers of the no¬ 
bility were carried about by him as wild 

beasts, 

very indelicate. Being' asked ])y llic king’s proctor, 
■vvbether she had not some natural defects unusual in 
her sex, she answered, I know that 1 am neither so 
handsome, nor so well shaped, as the greater part of 
my sex ; but I have no imperfection tliat renders me 
unhtfor marriage.” When asked afterwards, if she 
would submit to be inspected by midw ives, she replied,^ 
that she would consider of it, and would act agree-, 
‘‘ ably to the rules of the clmrcli.”—d'he whole ex¬ 
amination was taken in Latin. 

♦lane however afterwards refused, when pressi^d by 
the king, to permit of any inspection, alledging female 
modesty as an excuse: but she offered to submit her 
cause to his own sense of honor, and to desist from 
any fartlier opposition to the divorce,, provided he 
would assert on oath, that lie had lu^ver consummated 
the inarrino;e. Louis sliew^ed some liesitatioii and rc- 
liictance to give this proof of his vcrncity ; but the 
(jueen still insisting on it, he complied at length, 
and expressly denied whatever she had asserfed. He 
likewise produced in his favor, tlie tc.stimony of his 
ow n mother, the duchess dowager of Orleans, who had 
examined tlie queen, and found h.cr incapable of having 
issue. Salmon de Bombelle, physician to Louis (he 
twelfth, was the last person who deposed on tids occa¬ 
sion. His evidence is the most satisfactory of any, and 
seems indisputably to prove the queen’s incapacity' for 
bearing children; tho' it does not make it equally 

clear , 
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beasts, confined in iron cages: a horrid in¬ 
vention, unknown before this reign, and the 
frequency of which increased with the pro¬ 
gress of his disorder. A third apoplectic 
stroke, of a similar nature wi{h the two 
former, seemed to promise his kingdom a 
speedy termination of its oppressions : but he 
nevertheless survived for nev/ severities. 

The death of Charles, duke of Anjou, a 
prince of the blood, and titular king of Naples, 
at this juncture, without male issue, re-united 
to the crown the beautiful and maritime pro¬ 
vince of Provence ; by which France received 
a new, as well as a most important acquisition 
of territory. Mary of Burgundy did not 
long survive her father, Charles the Bold. 
An unfortunate accident carried her olf, in 


clear, that the marriage was never consummated.—Mo¬ 
tives ()}' public interest, and the benefit of the state, 
superadded to the unjustifiable compulsion made use of 
by Loiii.s the eleventh to eifect the alliance, seem how¬ 
ever in a great measure, if not altogether, to justify the 
proceedings of Louis the twelfth in tliis afi’air. Henry 
the eighth could by no means produce as cogent, or as 
convincing reasons, to authorize the dissolution of his 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon. 
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tlie prime of youth : but tliat calamity opened 
the way to a paclticatioii between Louis and 
tJie archduke Maxiimiian. 'Ihe afuance of 
iMargaret, the infant daughter of iVlaximilian 
and Alary, with the Dauphin Cliarles, formed 
the cement of tins peace*. 

Edward the fourth likewise, died nearly 
about the same time; an event highly favor¬ 
able to the tranquillity of France, as England 


^ Comincs says, that ilary died of a fever, occa¬ 
sioned by her accident. He docs not assert that she 
was with child; but only says, that it was so reported. 
The horse on which she was mounted in hunting, being 
unruly, threw her; and she had the misfortune to fall 
on a piece of w^ood, wliich it is said, fractured her 
thigh. Comines speaks in the highest terms of her 
character, conjugal fidelity, and amiable qualities of 
mind. The contemporary authors assert, that her mo¬ 
desty, and delicacy alone made the fall fatal; since 
she preferretl death to the permitting a surgeon to set 
her thigh, which was broken. 

Her subjects deeply regretted her loss. She had ren¬ 
dered herself universally beloved for her affability, 
iiberality, and faithful attachment to her husband. 
Lord Rivers, brother to Elizabeth Woodvillc, Edward 
the fourth’s queen, had been among the number of 
IRiry’s suitors; bujt he was refused, as being of a rank 
too much beneath that of the princess. 


by 
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Toy that event was once more plunged into all 
those convulsions and civil contests, from 
which she had hardly begun to recover, after 
the deposition and death of Henry the sixth. 

The concluding scenes of Louis's life hold 
up one of the most awful, as well as instruc¬ 
tive lessons, which can be submitted to the 
human mind. He underwent by anticipation 
all the horrors of a slow and progressive dis¬ 
solution, aggravated by the remorse of a 
guilty conscience. Terrified at the near ap¬ 
proach of futurity, he exhausted every power 
of medicine, or devotion, or artifice, to pro¬ 
long a miserable existence. In order to in¬ 
spire him with gaiety, the most beautiful 
country girls were brought to dance round 
his house ; and bands of men w'ho played on 
lutes, accompanied them. To intercede with 
heaven in his behalf, processions w'ere ordered 
throughout the whole kingdom for his reco¬ 
very ; and public prayers were offered to 
avert the “ bize," a cold piercing north wind 
which incommoded him extremely whenever 
it predominated. A vast collection of relics 
was brought from the various monasteries of 
his dominions, to secure him by their influ- 

L 2 ence 
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ence from the stroke of death : while his phy¬ 
sician treated him with insult, and extorted 
from him great sums of money, which the 
long dared not to refuse, under his present 
circumstances'^. It has even been pretended, 
that a bath of infants' blood was prepared for 
him, in the expectation that it would soften 

* His physicicui's name Avas Jacques Cocticr, a na¬ 
tive of PoIigTiy ill Franchc-Comie. Conscious of the 
ascendancy ^vliicli lie liad gained, he tyrannized over 
liOuis himself, frequently addressing him in a manner 
equally insolent and arrogant.—I know,” said he, 
that your majesty will send for me some morning, to 
put me to death, as you have done others ; but 1 vow 
to God you shall not survive it eight days.”—Louis 
regarding him as the arbiter of his fate, neither dared 
to reply to him, nor to refuse him any demands which 
be made, however exorbitant. Coctier’s salary 
amounted to no less than ten thousand crowns a month, 
and the donations whicli he received from tlie king’s 
terrors, almost exceed belief. Jn tlic course of eight 
months, he was paid ninety-eight tliousand crowns ; 
and as the king approached nearer to his end, these 
marks of liis weakness and apprcliension were increased. 
—Under tlie ensuing reign, Coctier was called on to 
answer for the sums which he had received ; but he 
escaped any further inquiry, by the payment of fifty 
thousand crowns.—These particulars are all enume- 
rated by Comiaes. 


the 
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the acrinioiiy of his scorbutic huiuours; but 
this assertioii u’ay be ranked among the 
fables of a credulous and superstitious age. 

After changing his situation many times, May. 
he finally established his residence at the 
castle of Plessiz-les-Tours, near the city of 
that name, on the banks of the Loire. The 
walls were covered with iron spikes; while a 
guard of cross-bow men watched night and 
day, as if to secure him from attack. lie 
thought that he heard enemies in the passing 
wind. Every thing terrilied and alarmed his 
guilt}’’ mind. Only one w icket afforded en¬ 
trance into the castle, and scarcely any one 
approached his person, except the Lady of 
Beaujeu his favorite daughter, and her hus¬ 
band. Under circumstances which seemed 
to preclude all hopes of his recovery, he ne¬ 
vertheless endeavored to persuade liims,‘]f and 
others that he mio'ht regain his healtli. In 

o O 

this flattering delusion, he sent to the farthest 
extremity of Italy, in order to seeic a Cala¬ 
brian hermit, eminent for sanctity, named 
Francisco de Paolo. Throwing himself on 
his knees before this monk at his anmal, 

Louis besought with liumble supplications, his 
L " interest 
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1483. interest with the deity, for the prolongation 
of his life ; consti’ucted two convents for him, 
as proofs of religious zeal; and set no bounds 
to the testimonies of respect, which he lavished 
on the supposed minister of Heaven'^h 

Find in £r 


^ Comines and Du CIos have given the most minute 
relation of the king’s last illness, and his continual 
terrors. Even fancy can hardly figure a more terrible 
and striking picture, than it presents. Four hundred 
archers kept guard, and forty were constantly watch¬ 
ing under arms, with strict orders to fire upon any 
persons Avho approached too near the castle. AW who 
entered, underwent a strict search. Louis alternately 
regarded his own son, as the object of his affection and 
liis suspicion. lie daily changed his own domestics ; 
blit,being desirous to conceal his apprehensions, he said 
that nature took delight in change. To employ conti¬ 
nually the attention of foreigners, and in order to con¬ 
vey an idea of his vigorous state of mind, he caused 
horses, dogs, and all sorts of curious or uncommon 
animals, to be purchased and brought out of other 
countries, tho’ he did not even look at them when they 
were arrived, lie would freqiumtly shew himself in a 
balcony, magnificently dressed, and disappear in an 
instant, that the spectators might not remark the ma¬ 
nifest alteration in his countenance and features, caused 
by liis augmenting illness.—He sought from every, 
quarter, for remedies or pra 3 'ers. In hopes of relief, 
he caused himself to be re-anointed w ith the holy oil 

used 
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Finclins; however the hour of his dissolution MSS. 
approach, and unable longer to avert his 
eyes from the survey of it, he sent for 
Charies his son from Amboise, and gave him 
some salutary advice, of a nature altogether 
opposed to the uniform tenor of his own con¬ 
duct from the period of his accession. Louis 
admonished him to cherish the princes of the 
blood ; to govern by the advice of his nobles ; 
not to controvert the established laus ; and 
to diminish the exorbitant imposts with which 

used at the coronation of the kings of France, Mhicli 
was brought expressly from Rheims for that purpose. 

The pope dispatched Grimaldi, his steward, with 
abundance of relics to the king.—On the 25th of Au¬ 
gust, he had so severe a fainting fit, that he was be¬ 
lieved for some time to be dead, and the intelligence of his 
supposed decease was sent to Paris. Tho’ he again re* 
covered, he remained so low and exlmusted, that it was 
evident he could not long survive. Louis seemed to 
be fully conscious of his approaching end. As the 
strongest proof of that conviction, he sent the Seigneur 
de Reaujeu, his soii-in-law, to Amboise, to p.iy his 
duties to the young king, as Louis then termed him ; 
and afterwards dispatched the chancellor thither, 
with the seals, his hounds, hawks, and part of his 
guard ; commanding all those about him to be faithful 
to their new master. 

L 4 
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1483. he had burdened his subjects. 'J his interview 
may be considered as the concluding act of 
SOth his life; he expired some days afterwards, 
August, preserving to the last moment the possession 
of his faculties*^. 

Those 

* When Louis apparently approached his last mo¬ 
ments, those wlio were around his bed, tlioiight it re¬ 
quisite to inform him that lie must prepare for death. 
His confessor more peculiarly apprehended it his duty 
to bid the king dedicate the short time that he had left, to 
the eare of his salvation : but, as his majesty had often 
warned them never to pronounce to liim the cruel word, 
death, even tlio’ they shoidd see him in extremity ; they 
liesitatcd long before any person would venture to an¬ 
nounce to him so nnpleasing a sentence.—At length, 
Olivier Le Daim, one of his cliief favorites, took the 
office on himself; and in presence of Francisco de 
Paolo, Coctier his physician, and some otlicr persons, 
said to him, Sire, it becomes us to discharge our 
duty towards you. Place no farther eontidcncc in 
this holy man, nor in any thing else. Tliiuk only 
of your conscience, for all is over with you, and 
there is not any remedy l(*ft.”—Tlie king betrayed no 
marks of terror at this denunciation, but answered, 

I hope that God will assist me, for perhaps I am not 
so ill as you imagine.” He still turned liis thoughts 
on the Danpliin, and the kingdom, giving many di¬ 
rections to guide the ministers of tlie future sovereign. 
Me advised them not to molest the duke of Bretagne, 

to 
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Those who are conversant with the great MS3. 
works of antiquity, will be strikingly re- 
minded, Vvdiile they peruse the circumstances 
of Louis's last illness; of the similaritv be¬ 
tween many features that distinguished it, 
and those of Tiberius's end, as related by 
Tacitus. Both appear to be stamped v ith the 
same strokes of character.—Jam Tiberium 
corpus," says the Roman historian, jam 

to lay aside all thoughts of regaining Calais from tlic 
king of England, and to preserve the tranquillity of 
the state. le even spoke of tlic Count dc St. Pol, and 
the duke of Nemours, declaring that he repented only 
of having put one of them to death, meaning the latter. 

—Louis then received the sacraments and absolution, 
repeating the responses to every prayer. He lastly 
gave orders about liis funeral, and named the pcrsosis 
who should attend his corpse to the church of Notre 
Dame de Clery, near Orleans, where he enjoined that 
liis body should be interred. Wiien in extremity, he 
continued to repeat, Our Lady of Einbnin, my 
good mistress, assist me !—Mis(‘ricordi:is Domini in 
etternum cantabo.”—He said more than once, that he 
hoped, from the peculiar devotion v/lilch he had always 
expressed towards tlic Virgin, that she wmuld preserve 
him till Saturday. A circumstance much noticed, be¬ 
cause it was confirmed by the event! He expired on 
Saturday, about seven o’clock iu the evening, on the 
SOth of August. 


vires, 
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1483. “ vires, nondum dissiraulatio deserebat. Idem 

... 

“ ammi rigor, sermone ac vultu Intentus, 
“ quaesita interdum comitate, qnamvis ma- 
“ mfestam defectionein tegebat; mutati.sque 
“ saepius locis, tandem apud promontorium 
“ Miseni consedit.” The same uneasiness of 
mind, which dictated perpetual change of 
place ; the same endeavors to conceal the ad¬ 
vances of disease, and the approach of death ; 
similar dissimulation, sustained even to the 
concluding moments of their existence ; were 
common to both princes. Jn the very dis¬ 
order of which they died, they resembled 
each other. Tiberius, like Louis, was con¬ 
sidered by his attendants, as haA ing expired 
of an apoplectic stroke, from Avhich he neA’er- 
theless revived. “ Intcrclusa anima,” says 
Tacitus, “ creditus est mortalitatem exple- 
“ Ausse.” U nlike only in one particular; that 
the attendants of the Roman emperor anti¬ 
cipated his end fiy violent means ; Avhile Louis 
was alloAved to terminate his life by the re¬ 
gular course of nature. 

After so minutely recapitulating the princi¬ 
pal transactions of the reign of Louis the ele¬ 
venth, and the principles of his general policy, 

it 
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it will be needless to draw the character of the 
king with equal accuracy. The leading fea- 
tures that compose it, cannot be mistaken. 
Ilis virtues, if he can properly be said to have 
possessed any, were those of duplicity and 
artifice : his vices, of natural disposition and 
of the heart. Even his understanding, tho’ 
clear, sagacious, and discerning, avhs fre¬ 
quently so fine and subtle, that it misled him 
by its own cunning, and overshot his pur¬ 
poses. But, France under his reign, conti¬ 
nued rapidly to rise in the scale of Europe. 
Charles the seventh laid the foundation of 
this aggrandizement, by his expulsion of the 
English, who had so long divided with his pre¬ 
decessors, the French monarchy. Louis added 
Burgundy, Artois, and Provence to the 
crown, in the space of two-and-twenty years. 
Only Bretagne remained, of the great fiefs, 
unannexedj at the time of his decease; and 
it is evident that he meditated the recapture 
of Calais from England. 

The malignant and unamiable character of 
Louis, did not prevent him from forming con¬ 
nexions of gallantry. History has preserved 
the names of several successive mistresses to 

whom 
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1483. whom he was attached. IMaraaret de Sas- 
senage is the most known and celebrated : she 
died before his accession to the crorvii; but 
we nei'er find that any of them influenced the 
sovereign, or assumed the least command 
over affairs of state. By his first wife, the 
princess INIargaret of Scotland, he had no 
issue; nor does it appear that he even con¬ 
summated the marriage, or cohaliited with 
her, on account of some secret defect in her 
person*. His queen, Charlotte of Savoy, an 

amiable 


^ Margaret ^vas danghter to James the first, and 
bad only attained her eleventh year, wlien she was mar¬ 
ried in 1436, to Louis, then Dauphin. The English, 
after vainly endeavoring by negotiation, to prevent 
the matrimonial nlliaiicc between the crowns of France 
and Scotland, fitted out a fleet to intercept the prin¬ 
cess on her passage. But she escaped this danger, 
and landed, tho’ with great diiFicnlty, at La Rochelle, 
from whence slie was conducted to Tours, where the 
nuptials were celebrated. Tho defect wliich consti¬ 
tuted the pecidiar object of her hus])and’s disgust or 
aversion, seems to be concealed very mysteriously, and 
is dilTicultto ascertain. Most of tlie contemporary au-r 
tJiors assert, that her breath was very disagreeable, and 
from that cause arose his dislike to her. Comines only 
says, Louis never loved her, Avithout assigning the spe¬ 
cific 
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amiable princess, survived him only three 1483. 
months. 


cific reason.—Slic was an accoinplislied princess in 
otlier respects, and protected letters. A singular anec¬ 
dote is related of lief, strongly corroborating tliis part 
of her cliaracter, w hile it displays die innocence of her 
manners, and the elevation of her mind. 

Passing accidentally thro’ an apartment where Alain 
Cliartier, the most brilliant genius, but the ugliest 
man of his age, lay asleep, Margaret advanced up to 
him, and hissed him. Her ladies reproaching her by 
their looks, for this seeming violation of female modesty : 

It was act the said she, whom I kissed, 

but the mouth from whence have proceeded so many 
^^. adm iro.ble sentiments. ” 

She died at Chalons-sur-Marne, abord eight years 
after her marriage, in 1444, without issue ; and, as the 
French authors in general inform us, of grief, on ac¬ 
count of the imputations thrown upon her honor. But, 
Du Clos, in his history of Louis the eleventh, says, 
that Margaret walking in very sultry weather, from the 
castle of Sarry, near Chalons, to the church of Notre 
Dame de I’Epine, was seized with a pleurisy, which 
being added to Iier grief, soon carried her off, at nine¬ 
teen y(!;us of age, lie lavishes the highest encomiums 
on her qualities and accomplishments; personal, as well 
as iiiteilcctual. 


CHAP. 
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yJccession of Charles the eighth.—Character of the 
regent^ Anne^ lady of Beaujeu.—Her admini¬ 
stration.—Attempts on the duchy of Bretagne.-^ 
The duke of Orleans's intrigues and flight.—* 
Battle of St. Aubin du Cormier.—His impri¬ 
sonment.—Marriage of Anne of Bretagne to 
the king.—The ‘ duchy united to the croivn.— 
Termination of the regency. — Charles's charac¬ 
ter.—He is iriflainedioith schemes of conquest .—- 
Attach on the kingdom of Naples.—Romantic 
expedition.—His march .— Uninterrupted train 
of victory. — Coronation. — Return.—Battle of 
Fornoua.—Charles abandons himself to plea¬ 
sures.—Naples lost.—Neiv plans of invasion .— 
Renounced.—The king's change^ and sudden 
death.—Circumstances of it. — Character. 

THE aTO of Charles the ei2;hth at his 

o o 

accession to the crown, was of that critical 
nature, which rendered it difficult to provide 
for the administration of the government. 
He might have been reputed of age to con¬ 
duct affairs in person, without any consider¬ 
able 
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able violence done to the forms of the mo¬ 
narchy, since he had nearly completed his 
fourteenth year: but, the meanness of his 
education, the confinement to which he had 
always been subjected, and his feeble consti¬ 
tution, delicate and sickly, seemed to de¬ 
mand some abler, as well as more experi¬ 
enced conductor for tlie state. The late king;. 

O' 

whose views were ever piercing and active, 
had foreseen this necessity, and had not 
failed to apply to it a remedy. In his ex¬ 
piring moments he nominated Anne, his 
eldest daughter, to the first charge of the 
government; but, with the title, not of re¬ 
gent, but of governess. 

The princess, tho’ in early youth, not hav¬ 
ing passed her twenty-second year, had re¬ 
ceived from nature all the qualities requisite 
for this high office. She uossessed talents not 
inferior to her father; more uniformity of 
conduct, and greater magnanimity of mind. 
Her judgment was sound, without any mix¬ 
ture of that perfidious duplicity which de¬ 
based the undei standing of Louis. Tho’ vin¬ 
dictive, not cruel; tho’ tenacious of her dig¬ 
nity, neither violent nor imperious. Led aside 
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by no inferior passions, she felt her capacity 
for administration, to which she sacrificed the 
little gratifications of her age and sex. Mis¬ 
tress of eloquence and address, she knew hoy/ 
to possess, as well as how to retain, the au¬ 
thority delegated to her. Such are the co¬ 
lours under Avhich the contemporary writers 
ha\ e transmitted to us her character; and we 
find them fully displayed during the short, 
but vigorous period, when she possessed the 
supreme command of affairs^. 

But, 


* Anne of France, daughter to Louis the eleventh, 
was born in 14(51. Her father, actuated by that jealous 
and capricious policy which always cliaracterizcd hb 
conduct, married her to Peter of llourbon, Sire dc 
Beaiijcu, younger brother of tlic duLc of Bourbbn. He 
was, it is true, a prince of the blood royal, but, of a 
very remote and collateral branch ; nor ^yas he either 
endowed by nature with any superior talents, nor by 
fortune with ample possessions. Tliese deficiencies 
were, however, his principal recommendations to 
Louis, who did not wish to aggrandize the family of 
Bourbon.—As the king approaclied towards the tei- 
mination of his life and vcign, he became more at¬ 
tached to his daughter Anne, and to her husband. 
They alone liad the free and constant permission to 
enter the castle of Plcssis-les-Tours, where he resided, 

Louis 
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But, if talents so solid and various, ap¬ 
peared to justity the confidence reposed in her 
by Louis the eleventh; equity and ancient 
usage, on the other hand, seemed to call Louis, 
duke of Orleans, to the direction of the state* 
His rank, as first prince of the blood, and 
presumptive heir to the crown, rendered his 
claim incontrovertible, if his youth did not 
diminish its force and validity; he having 
only just completed his twentieth year. 
Anne knew how to avail herself of this cir¬ 
cumstance ; and, by means of that dexte¬ 
rity and management which she so emi¬ 
nently possessed, she secured to herself, not¬ 
withstanding the duke’s opposition, the post 
with which she had been invested by her 
father. 


Louis coijftituted his son-in-law lieutenant-g'eneral of 
the kingdom, only a short time before his death ; and 
by'his last will, he appointed the lady of Bcaujeu go¬ 
verness of the kingdom, to the exclusion of every other 
person allied to the crown.—She was the first princess 
of Franco, since the accession of the family of V^alois, 
who bad been invested with so bigli an office. It must 
be allowed that her superior qualities of mind, justified 
the choice made by Louis the eleventh, 

IVJ 
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-l-iS.?. Her first acts were of the most ingratiating 
and popular nature. Several creatures, rather 
than ministers, of the late hing, who had 
abused their fa\or bv the commission of the 
greatest crimes, slie surrendered up to public 
punishment^b She revoked the donations 

which 

* Ainoi)<^ tlio most celebrated and odious of these 
victims to public justice, maybe ranked Olivier, sur- 
named le Diable. lie vras a native of Thielt in Flan¬ 
ders, and from the inferior station of barber to Louis 
the eleventh, Avliich he originally filled, became one 
of his chief la\orites and ministers. He assumed the 
name of liC Daim, under which title he is commonly 
known in history. Elated by the royal protection, be 
proceeded to exercise many acts of insolence; and the 
king having conferred on Iiini the lands of Meulant, 
he arrogated ihc niime of (Dount do Mciilant. Through¬ 
out tlie course of tliat sanguinary reign, lie was the 
principal insfnimenl of Louis's tyranny ; and the in- 
xmtor <>f various modes of torture, which were in¬ 
flicted on the state criminals confined or executed by 
order of that monarch.—Olivier Ic; Daiin, together with 
his servant and assistant Daniel, were both hanged by 
sentence of the prirliament.—Jean Doyac, another of 
fhe detestable mini-teis of Louis tlic eleventh, was- in¬ 
volved ill tItC punishment indicted on tlictwo first men¬ 
tioned. This man, ^vho was a native of Auvergne, 
Uiid of the extraction, had been made governor 

of 
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which his superstition, added to his terrors of 1483. 
approaching death, had induced him to make 
to several convents and religious orders; and 
she finally conciliated universal favor, by a mild 
and equal government. These were however 
only the domestic and internal operations of 
the cabinet. Anne, more decisive and in¬ 
trepid than her father, saw that the favor¬ 
able moment was at hand, in which to re¬ 
unite the province of Bretagne to the crown 
of France ; nor was she deterred from the 
prosecution of her determination, by the nu¬ 
merous obstacles which presented themselves. 

Francis the second, duke of Bretagne, being 1484 .. 
sunk into years and imbecility, bad resigned 
all power into the hands of his minister, Lan- 


of til ill province, wlierc lie had comiriitted various ads 
oi’ (iiihltc violence and rapacity, llis sentence was 
eqiiiilly singntir and rigorous. He was condemned, 
iirter being wliirii in all the open places, or squares of 
Paris, to have one of his cars cut off, and his tongue 
pierced thro’ v.ilh a hot iron ; llieiicc to be conducted 
to his iiiitive city, Monfterraiul in Auvergne, where, 
afler being agiiin wliipt, his other ear was to be cut off. 
The sentence was fully and rigorously executed. The 
estates and effects of the three criminals, were confiscated 
to the crown. 

2 dais: 
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dais ; whom an insinuating; and flexible ge- 
nius, calculated to rise in courts, had pro¬ 
moted from a low mechanical occupation, to 
the unlimited disjmsal of his master’s favor. 
The nobilitv of Bretagne, incensed at so un- 
worthy choice, and irritated by the acts of 
oppression and violence which he committed, 
endeavored to ruin him ; but the duke, at¬ 
tached to his favorite, sheltered him from 
their indignation. Landais, not content with 
an escape, sought for revenge; he menaced 
his enemies with punishment, and even pro¬ 
ceeded to the execution of his threats. Ne¬ 
cessity, united to the desire of vengeance, 
forced the nobles to recur for protection to 
the ministry of France. Anne, who only 
waited for the application, was about to grant 
them the requested assistance; when an un¬ 
expected opposition which she met with from 
another quarter, compelled her to turn her 
views that w'ay, and to relinquish for an in¬ 
stant, this her favorite project. 

Tho’ the superior address and policy of the 
princess his rival, had obliged the duke of Or¬ 
leans to acquiesce in her nomination to the first 
post in the state; yet, the disappointment of his 

ambition 
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ambition in so important a struggle, had natu- 1481. 
rally tended to create in him the strongest 
animosity towards her; and his temper being 
open, as well as incapable of disguise, he was 
not studious to conceal his sentiments. An inci¬ 
dent, small in itself, but, which was attended 
with very important consequences, displayed 
his resentment, and hastened the reduction of 
Bretagne. 

While the court resided at the castle of 1485. 
Melun, the duke of Orleans and some other 
young noblemen being engaged in a party at 
tennis, of which the king and his sister, 
the Lady of Beaujeu, were spectators; a 
dispute arising relative to a stroke which in¬ 
volved the decision of the game, it was re¬ 
ferred to them. Madame de Beaujeu did 
not hesitate to award it against the duke; 
who, incensed at what he apprehended to be 
an act of great injustice, and the result of 
personal enmity towards him, was so impru¬ 
dent as to say, in a tone of voice by no means 
inaudible, “ Que quiconque I’avoit condamne, 

“ si e’etoit un homme, il en avoit menti; et 
“ si e’etoit une femme, que e'etoit une pu- 
“ taine.'”—This affront, which was of the 
M 3 


grossest 
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grossest nature, and such as modern decorum 
would not permit to be uttered with iinpimitys 
even towards equals; became unpardonable, 
when offered to a person of her sex and dig¬ 
nity, in the royal presence. Anne, mistress 
nevertheless, of her resentment, restrained 
it so far as not to order his immediate arrest; 
but she procured from the council aa order 
for that purpose, which would hat'e been car¬ 
ried directly into execution, if the duke had 
not secured himself by flight, and assembled 
his partizans and vassals for his defence. All 
resistance was, however, vain. She besieged 
him in the castle of Beaugency on the Loire; 
reduced him to terms of absolute submission; 
and left him no other authority, than that 
which his elevated rank alone procured him. 

Louis, tho’ impatient of so severe a yoke, 
w'as not in a condition to shake it off; and 
he therefore aft’ected an entire acquiescence; 
but Anne, jealous and vigilant, having re¬ 
ceived information that he had entered into 
negotiations with the duke of Bretagne, sent 
1186 . him an order to repair instantly to the king; 
and, on his attempting by a messenger to e.x- 
cuse himself on some frivolous pretexts^, she 


com- 
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commanded the Marechal dc Gie to conduct 
him to her. The duke of Orleans therefore 
obeyed, and began his jounKiy ; but having 
gone out on the ensuing morning, under prcr 
tence of trying some new falcons, he eluded 
his guards. Galloping without an instant’s 
loss of time, to Tontevraud m Anjou, ot 
which monastery his sister v.as al>bess, he es¬ 
caped betmnd the limits of Trance, and 
gained the territories of his ally Francis. 

That prince received him with open arms, 
promised Louis to gi\'e him in marriage his 
daughter Anne, heiress to the duchy, and 
entered into the closest connexions with him, 
for their mutual support. 

The nobility of Bretagne, who had in- 1487. 
censed their sovereign by the destruction and 
death of his favorite Landais*; apprehensive 

of 


* Peter Lanclais, a native of tlic town of Vitro in 
Bretagne, was originally in no liigln'r occupation of 
life than a journeyman tailor. In that capacity he 
obtained access to the person of the duke, and became 
gradually acceptable to him. lie gained an unlimited 
ascendant over his master’s mind, by being subservient 
to all his pleasures; and in particular, by procuring 
N 4 for 
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1487. of.I severe chastiftement from this unexpected 
accession of strength, implored protection 
from the Lady of Beaujeu. She marched in^ 
stantly a considerable army to their assist¬ 
ance ; and, after several inferior advantages, 
gained the celebrated battle of St. Aubin du 

1488 . Cormier, which decided the contest. Tlie 
duke of Orleans, who foup’"'; on hoot, and 
behaved with distinguished courage, was 
taken prisoner. After a short confinement at 
the castle of Lusignan in Poictou, he was 
conducted to the city of Bourges, where he 
remained a captive in the great tower of the 
castle, above two years. 


for him the most beautiful women. Grown insolent 
from the degree of favor to which he had attained, he 
irritated the nobility by every species of vexation and 
cruelty. Chauvin, chancellor of the duchy of Bre- 
tagne, who was infinitely beloved, not only by the 
pcoj.de, but even by Francis himself, Landais put to 
death in prison, with every circumstance capable of 
rendering the crime more detestable. The nobles, 
driven to despair by these continued acts of violence, 
united for his destruction ; and after missing their blow 
more than once, at length succeeded. They made 
themselves masters of bis person, and liung him pub¬ 
licly on a gibbet, upon the 19lh July, 1485, 


The 
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The success of the French arms obliged 1488. 
the Lady of Beaujeu to throw aside the mask, 
and to declare openly to the Breton nobility, 
who pressed her to m ithdraw her troops, that 
this was not the time. An avowal, so plainly 
manifesting her intention to retain the duchy 
as a conquest, and to annex it for ever to the 
crown of France, re-united every disaft'ected 
subject, and restored to the duke his rebel¬ 
lious nobility. But, Francis, overcome with 
infirmities, and hurt by a fall from his horse, ]48S. 
died at this juncture; leaving his daughter 
Anne, scarcely thirteen years of age, sur¬ 
rounded with dangers and enemies. 

New factions, and new competitors arose, for 
this rich alliance. Alain, Seigneur d’Albret, a 
Gascon nobleman of ancient family, had several 
partizans. Maximilian, king of the Romans, 
who had been formerly married to Mary of 
Burgundy, and who was now become a widower, 
aspired to her hand ; nor was the duke of Or¬ 
leans’s party, if he had not been detained a i tsf). 
prisoner, yet extinct. The young princess 
having at length decided in favor of the king 
of the Romans, the marriage was not only 
solemnized by proxy, but, was attended with a 

singular 
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1489 . 


1489 

& 

1490. 


singular and curious ceremony ; that of John 
de Chalons, Count de Nassau, introducing 
his naked leg into the bed of the hride, as 
representing tiie person of Maximilian. If 
he had come himself in person, as every prin¬ 
ciple of policy dictated, the union M ould have 
been rendered indissoluble: but, the abject, 
and almost Incredible parsimony of the em¬ 
peror Frederic the third his father, who re¬ 
fused him the inconsiderable sum of two 
thousand crowns on this great occasion, de¬ 
prived him of so important an acquisition. 

The French council, fearing lest the prize 
might be lost, in consequence of so many in¬ 
trigues and delays, determined to send back 
the princess Margaret of Austria, daughter 
of Maximilian, to whom the king had been 
long betrothed, and to demand Anne of Bre¬ 
tagne for Charles the eighth. ]jut, tho’ she 
was pressed by the most urgent necessity, 
and invested by the forces of the sovereign 
who courted her alliance, Anne neiertheless 
disdained to violate the faith nhich she had 
onee pledged; and she refused for a long time, 
with magnanimous perseverance, to accept 
any husband except him whom she had al¬ 
ready 
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ready cbo.sen. Ecitig at tacked however on every 
side, and even entreated to yield to the neces¬ 
sity of her situation, by the duke of Orleans 
himself, whom Charles liberated from prison, 
and sent to urge his suit; tiisgusted on the 
other hand, by the coldness of the king of 
the Romans, who did not manifest the anx¬ 
iety or impatience, which such a inatch might 
justly excite; the young duchess 3delded at 
length, and her nuptials with the king were 

J\Iuxi- 
milian 


celebrated at Langeais in Touraine*". 


1489 

& 

1490. 


149L 

Dec. 


Anne of Bretagne, so famous in the annals of 
France, born at Nantes, in Janiiarj, 1476, She 
was promised in marriage, while yet in her infancy, to 
Edward, prince of \Vales 5 son to Edward the fourth 
of England, who aftt'rwards became tlie unfortunate 
Edward the fifth ; hut lus prematnre death prevented 
the completion of tliis engagement. Her education 
was committed by her fatlier Francis the second, 
to the care of Francoise de Dinant, fRuly of Laval, 
who made her mistress of all the accomplishments 
which tiiat unlettered ago permitted. Her person, 
tho’ not without defects, was agreeable; and her 
understanding, masculine and strong beyond her years, 
—The court of Bretagne was divided into several 
factions, who espoused the cause of the various pre¬ 
tenders to her hand. The Mareclial do Rieux, and the 
JLady of Laval, w ere of the party, and in the interests 

of 
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1492 . 


milian exclaimed loudly against ’''.is infringe¬ 
ment of the most solemn matriir (.nial engage¬ 
ments ; but the evil was without remedy, and 
the last great fief Avas SAvalk'.ved up in tho 
dominions of France. 

A more effectual and formidable resistance 
to the marriage of the heiress of Jiretagne with 
the king of France, and to the incorporation 
of that-most important province with the mass 
of the French monarchy, might have arisen 
from another quarter. Henry the seventh, 
after extinguishing the house of Plantagenet, 


of the Seigneur d’Albret; but tliat nobleman, who W'a 5 
already forty years of age, liad eight legitimate, and 
six natural children. Anne h(*rself refused to accom¬ 
plish this engagement, tho’ it had been made by her 
father, previous to his deatli. 

Her ow n inclinations led her to prefer the duke of 
Orleans; but he was already married, and it was by 
no means certain that the dissolution of his marriage 
could be obtained ; added to which, that prince was a 
prisoner in the tower of Boiirgcs.—Necessity, rather 
than choice, directed her preference of Maxirnilian ; 
and the ceremony of her marriage w ith him was ccle-» 
brated by proxy, in the month of March, 1490. The 
poverty and the delays of Maximilian rendered void 
these nuptials, and compelled the rr*luctant princess to 
give her hand to Charles the eighth. 

and 
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and fixing himself firmly on the throne of 1492. 
England, could have extended the most effi- 
cacious succors to the Breton princess and 
nobility. He was bound to do it by every 
private sentiment of gratitude, no less than 
by all the motives of policy. During the 
reign of his predecessor, Richard the third, 
he had found in Bretagne an asylum from the 
pursuits of that prince. No man, therefore, 
could better appreciate the inestimable con¬ 
sequence of so vast an augmentation of power, 
revenue, and population, as the acquisition 
of the duchy must give to Charles the eighth. 
Henry's glory and his interests equally dic¬ 
tated to him to interfere with vigor. But, tho' 
wise, he was not magnanimous. The pre¬ 
servation of his power, and the accumulation 
of treasure, constituted during his whole life, 
his only incentives to action. He abandoned 
Bretagne to its fate. Imitating the conduct 
which Edward the fourth had exhibited in 
the aiFairs of Mary of Burgundy, Henry 
rather affected to make, than really made, 
an effort for the preservation of the duchy of 
Bretagne. He landed indeed, with an army Oct. 
at Calais, and threatened to advance into the 

interior 
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interior provinces of the kingdom; but was soon 
induced to retire into his own dominions, by 
the pa 3 'ment of a considerable sum of money ; 
a temptation irresistible to a prince of his 
sordid character ! 

With the important acquisition of Bre¬ 
tagne, which did so much honor to the wisdom 
and the vigor of her councils, may be said to 
have terminated the authority and the admi¬ 
nistration of Anne, Lady of Beaujeu. Her 
credit and political Influence had already 
begun to diminislr-h The young king, who 

approached 


^ Anno became (.luclirss of Bourbon, by the death of 
her husband's elder brother John, duke of Bourbon, 
Viho died wiliiout issue, in the month of April, 1488. 
3'he influence which Anne of Bretagne acquired over 
tire mind of her luisliaiid, tended to diminish tliat of 
the Lady of Beaujeu ; yet stie ahvays continued to pre¬ 
serve a rank iu the councils of state, during the reign 
of her brother Cliarles t!ie eiglith. Slie ventured, pre¬ 
vious to his setting out on the memorable expedition 
against Naples, to give him the strongest admonitions 
and exhortations^ respecting the pleasures in which he 
too wantonly indulged liimsclf; and v/liich, it is pro¬ 
bable, accelerated liis end. On the king’s final de¬ 
parture for Italy, IVt< r de BcTujen, duke of Bourbon, 
her husband, was left regent; but, as his very limited 

talents 
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preached to years of inanliood, manifested ]492. 
too great an impatience of controul, to be 
longer held in subjection ; and his character 
expanding with his age, rendered him known 
to his people. No resemblance of his father 
Louis, appeared in Charles. Lively and bril¬ 
liant, but, of feeble judgment, he possessed 
a temper the most amiable, as well as gentle; 
and a heart, which even power could not cor¬ 
rupt to the commission of a crime. Fond of 
pleasure, tho' easily inflamed with the love of 


talents rendered him incapable of sustaining the weight 
of public affairs, Anne in reality exercised the supreme 
power. She is said to liave strongly opposed the king’d 
taking on him the command of the army in person,— 
Under the reign of Louis the twelfth, to whom, when 
dnke of Orleans, she had been a declared enemy, she 
lived retired, and almost forgotten. The duke of Bour-v 
bon, her husband, died in J505. Anne herself sur¬ 
vived him nuiny years, and expired at the castle of 
Chaidelle, in tlie province of Bourbonnais, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1522, under the reign of Francis the first. She 
left only one child, Susanna, heires.s to the vast posses¬ 
sions of the fnnily of Bourbon, who was married to the 
celebrated and unfortunate Charles of Montpensier, 
better known in history by the title of the Constable of 
Bourbon, her cousin, to wdiom she brought her rich 
domains iu dowry. 

glory, 
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1492. glory, he sacrificed alternately to both; and 
seemed to resemble his grandfather Charles 
the seventh, in the easy and rapid transitions, 
which he made from one to the other of those 
pursuits. 

During the interval of tranquillity and 
peace, which succeeded to the reduction of 
Bretagne; the courtiers, desirous of ingrati¬ 
ating themselves with their young sovereign, 
besran first to inflame his imagination with 
ideas of fame and conquest. The pretensions, 
which, as heir to the house of Anjou, that 
had so long reigned in Naples, he inherited 
on that kingdom, formed a plausible and flat¬ 
tering subject to an ardent mind. Charles 
possessed the personal courage requisite for 
military exploits, and an immoderate thirst of 
glory. Ludovico Sforza, surnamed the Moor, 
brother to the celebrated Francisco Sforza,who, 
after the extinction of the family of Viscomti, 
had made himself duke of Milan; and who 
was uncle to the reigning duke, Galeazzo; in¬ 
vited and importuned Charles, from self-inte¬ 
rested motives, to take possession of his right. 
Upon the first report of such an intention, 
Ferdinand the first, of the house of Arragon, 

who 
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Vv’ho reigned in Naples, and who had passed 
liis seA^entieth year; conscious of his inability 
to resist so superior a force, sent an embassy 
to the king of France, Avith propositions of the 
most submissh e nature, ofTering to pay ho¬ 
mage, and an annual tribute of fifty thousand 1492 
croAvns. These proposals, Avllich in sound 
policy ought to have been accepted, were in¬ 
stantly refused: preparations for the projected 
expedition were begun; and such was the 
terror Avhich they inspired, that the old king, 
terrified at the threatened invasion, and un¬ 
able to avert it, died soon after of a disorder 
occasioned by grief and consternation*. 

The 


* Ferdinand tl:e first, king of Naples, Was a natural 
feon of Alfonso llie fifth, king of Arragoh and ^aplesj 
surnamed the Wise and the Magnanimous. Alfonso 
had bt'cn called td the succession of the Icingdom, by 
Jane the second, last queen of Naples of the first house 
of Anjou ; but having afterwards rebelled agaitist that 
princess, she attempted to revoke her donation, and td 
Substitute Louis the third of Aiijou in his place; 
Alfonso, howeA'cr, not only established himself in the 
dominions originally bequeathed to him, but devolved 
thcrfi to his natural son Ferdinand, who was legitimated 
iy Pojxi Eugene the fourth, and ,began his teign in 
vqi.. I. N 1458- 
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1492 The passion for war and conquest having 
s once gained possession of Charles, neither argu- 

merits, nor motives of policjq could induce him 
to relinquish his intention. Iris sister, the 
lady of Beaujeu, ineffectually endeavored to 
oppose so rash and ill-concerted an enter¬ 
prise : but, having lost much of her former 
influence, she was no longer heard with 
attention. AVdth such warmth was tliis inju¬ 
dicious determination adopted, that even the 
most important and solid territorial acquisi¬ 
tions were renounced, for the prospect of a 


J 458. Ferdinand was twice dispossessed of liis domi¬ 
nions by the princes of the second lioiise of Anjou, and 
as often recovered them again, by the protection and 
assistance of the Holy Sec. Scanderbeg, prince of 
Epirus, so renowned in the wars of Greece against tlm 
Turkish Sultans, ])assed over into Sicily to defend him 
against the attempts of tlic princes of the family of An¬ 
jou. Tho’ ('oiniiies and tlie other Frencli historians 
speak of I Vrdinaiid as so detestable a prince, it docs not 
appear that lie was deficient in policy or in capacity. 
His apprehension of tlie consequences of the Frencli 
invasion, and his inability to avert so great a calamity, 
liasteiied his end, by bringing on him an apoplectic 
seizure; of whicli he died in .Tamiary, 1494, some 
montlis previous to the departure of Charles the ciglitli 

for the conquest of Naples, 
i 


contin- 
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contingent and distant crown. The two pro- 
rinces of Rousillon and Cerdagne, on the 1493. 
frontier of Catalonia, wliich Louis the eleventh 
had acquired during the troubles in Spain, 
by unwearied exertions of patient policy; and 
the possession of which he had secured, l)y pur¬ 
chasing' them of John the second k 12 : of 
Arragon, for three hundred thousand crov. ns; 
were ceded to Ferdinand the Catholic, his 
successor, only to obtain his neutrality during 
the projected attack on Naples. It was re¬ 
served for the Cardinal de Rlchlieu, to re-unite 
them once more to the crown of France. 

None of the absurd and legendary adventures 
of chivalry were evei’ more romantic; nor 
were the Crusades in the twelfth century, 
undertaken in gteater contradiction to reason 
and the true interests of the French monarchj"; 
than the expedition of Charles. Destitute of 
pecuniary resources, without any certain or 
honorable ally, and with only a small number 
of troops; courageous and gallant, but unac¬ 
customed to the fatigues of long, or disastrous 
campaigns ; he undertook to march over the 
Alps and the Appennines, to the extremity 
of Italy, thro’ the dominioiis of the Pope 
N 2 and 
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and of the republic of Florence, both which 
powers had openly declared against him. 

After a number of delays, unavoidable at 
the commencement of such an enterprise, 
Charles began his march. \\ hile he waited 
at the town of Ast in Piedmont, for his artil¬ 
lery, which was obliged to be dragged over 
-the mountains, he was seized with the small¬ 
pox, from w hich he only recovered after in- 
curriiig the most imminent danger of his life. 
Such was the distress of his finances, that at 
Turin he w'as necessitated to borrow all the 
rings and jewels of the Duchess of Savoy; as 
he did at Casal, those of the Marchioness of 
Montferrat, in order to supply the neces.sary and 
immediate expences of the war*. Ludovico 

Sforza, 

Coraincs, Avtio Mas sent by Charles the eighth io 
V^eniee, as liis ambassador to that republic, previous 
to the king’s entrance into Italy^ has given the most 
faithful narration of this celebrated expedition. It long 
hung in suspense, totally laid aside on one day, aud 
resuiHcd on the following. Comnies expressly says, 
that the duke and duchess of Bourbon endeavored by 
every possible means to prevent it. No adequate funds 
were provided for the payment of the forces. Fifty thou-» 
kaiid ducats were procured from a merchant of Milan, 

by 
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Sforza,M’ho met the king at Vigeve, quitted him 
again in a few days, i.n order to take possession 
of the duchy of MikiUj which he seized on the 
death of Galeazzo, lus nephew, tho’ that prince 
had left an imiint son. If Charles had pursued 
the dictates of sound policy, it was obvious 
that he should have begun by subjecting the 
Milanese, which justly belonged to Louis, duke 
of Orleans, in right of his descent from the 
family of Viscomti, by his grandmother, Valen¬ 
tina : but, intoxicated with the expected con¬ 
quest of Naples, and inattentive to more solid 
Requisitions, he continued his progress. 

The Florentines, who aspired to freedom, 
having expelled Pietro de jMedecis, son of the 
great Lorenzo, and chief of the republic ; on 
Charles’s approacli to the frontiers of Tus¬ 
cany, received the king in military triumph 


by the interventioa of Ludovico Sforza. A Jiundred 
thousand livres were advanced at an exorbitant interest, 
by the bank of Genoa. Twelve thousand ducats were 
received, on depositing as security tiie jewels of tlie 
Duchess of Savoy ; and as many more, for tlie jewels 
of the Marchioness of Montferrat. Such were the scanty 
and precarious resources, on wliich depended the pro¬ 
secution of the famous invasion of Naples, 

N 3 
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1494. >j^[o their city, Pressed in complete armour, 
mounted on horseback, his lance couched, 

Nov. and his vizor lowered, he entered Florence as 
a conqueror. Ak xander the .sixth, the reign¬ 
ing pontiff, retired on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, into the castle of St. Angelo, after he 
had cornmanded the gates of Rome to be 
thrown open: while Charles, victorious with- 

Dcc. out a blow, took possession of the ancient 
capital of the world, as if by right of con¬ 
quest, and disposed of his troops in the dif- 

1495. ferent vquarters of the place, d he Pope soon 
capitulated; and after .signing a treaty, of 
such a nature as the neces.''lty of hi.s affairs 
reduced liim to conclude, the French army, 
quitting Home, resumed its march. 

Tsieanwhilc all vias conficsion and disorder 
at Kaples. Alfonso the second, who had 
succeeded his father Ferdinand in the throne, 
yielding to terrors the most unmanly, and 
almost incredible, resigned the sceptre to 
young Ferdinand liis son, and lied into a 
monastery at Messina in Sicily*. The neiv 



* Jii (lie iiislory of inaiikiiicl, there scarcely exists an 
instance of so base and umnaiily a desertion of all the 

duties 
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kin«;, after being defeated in u slight engage- 
inent tvilh the I'reiiclj, which he huzurded, 

US 


duties of a sovcrcig'n, as is found in the conduct of 
Alfonso the second, king; of Naples, ^^hen invaded by 
Charles the eighth. Manfred, ids predecessor, ^vho 
fell in the battle of lienevento, when Cluirlcs of An^jou, 
tlie brother of St. Louis, conquered Naples, iu 1^66; 
had gloriously defended Ids crown agaiiist invasion. 
Alfonso’s piisillaidniity appears the more extraordi¬ 
nary, as previous to that an*a he had merited the cha¬ 
racter of an active, brave, and warlike prince. Co- 
mincs expressly asserts tids fact, tho’ he brands Alfonso 
wdtii every epithet of ignominy and contempt, for his 
dastardly dereliction of tlic throne and kingdom, 
Neitlicr Alfoiiso, nor his son Ferdinand the second, 
could ever be induced, during the life of the old king 
Ferdinand tlie tirst, to believe that the threatened inva¬ 
sion of the Freiich w ould in reality take place. They 
were even accustomed to speak of it in terms of ridicule 
and menace, declaring that they would come to the 
fool of tlie Alps, in order to find out, and to give battle 
to the king of France.—Cumines enumerates many acts 
of violence and tyranny, which Alfonso had com¬ 
mitted ; and peculiarly, his putting to death twenty- 
six pf the principal Neapolitan nobility during his 
short reign, who iiad been detained in piison by bis 
father Ferdinand for a number of years. No sooner,” 
adds that histonan, w'as the young duke of Calabria, 
r'oidiiiaud, returned to Naples with the forces which 
X 1 he 


U95. 
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was obliged to shelter himself in the isle of 
Ischia. Naples instantl}' received the con¬ 
queror ; 


lie had commanded against Cliarles^ than his father 
Alfonso judged himself no longer wortliy to retain 
the crown, on account of !iis oppn'ssions. lie, 
^Mherefore, determined to crown his son, ^Yhich resor 
“ lution he executed immediately ; and Ferdinand 
made a public procession on horseback, thro’ the 
principal streets, accompanied by his uncle Frede^ 
ric, the cardinal of Genoa, the ambassadors, and 
the grandees.” 

If we may credit all the contemporary historians, 
Alfonso’s panic rose to a degree approaching alienation 
pfmind. Such were his fears, that tho’ the French 
army was sixty leagues distant, he apprehended that 
he saw them in the streets of Naples, and tiiat the very 
wallsj trees, and stones cried out, ‘^France!” The 
queen-dowager, his rnother-indaw, imploring him only 
to remain three days, wliicb were wanting to complete 
a year from his accession to the crown, he refused ; 
and even threatened, if lie was longer detained against 
his inclination, to throw himself from the windows of 
the palape. After having causeel his son Ferdinand 
therefore to be solemnly crowned, he embarked on 
board a vessel for Messina, carrying with him all sorts 
pf wines, and seeds for his gardens, to both which 
pleasures he was immoderately attachccl. He had like-; 
wise some jewels, and a smrdl sum of money. Landing 
in Sicily, he retired into a convent at Messina; where 

abandon- 
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queror: the castles, constructed for the de¬ 
fence of the capital, held'out during a very 

short; 


abandoning bimseif to superstitious and monastic au¬ 
sterities, lie soon contracteda disorder of which he died, 
within a year from Cliarles the eiglitli’s invasion of 
Naples. 

Comines describes him as a monster of impiety and 
cruelty. Some circamstances of his oppressions and 
enormities, which he enumerates, are very singular. 
Alfonso and his fatlier Ferdinand,’’ says he, “ were 
both accustomed to deliver out hogs to the people 
to fatten, and if any of them died, they were obliged 
to repay the king. They bought up all the oil in 
Apulia, as well as the wlieat, before it was ripe, and 
at a very inferior price, which tliey afterwards coni- 
pelled tlieir subjects to purchase at an extravagant 
rate. They took the finest horses of the nobility, 
and retained them by force. Even their wives were 
not sacred or secure from their violence. Tiicy in? 
dulged themselves in the commission of every species 
of lasciviousness and barbarity : Ferdinand sold the 
bishopric of Tarento to a Jew, for thirteen thousand 
ducats. They gave abbeys to their falconers, ui>dcr 
the (enure of maintaining put of the ecclesiastical 
lands, a number of falcons^ and keepers for those 
birds, at their o\yn expence.” Comincs, with a 
sort of sacred horror, sums up the list of his iniquities, 
i)y declaring, that Alfonso never kept Lent, nor even 
pretended tp do SQ ; an4 wquld neither gp to confes? 

sion. 
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.-ih'ori time ; and of the u hois kingdom, only 
+he three towns of Brindisi, Keggio, and 


Galli- 


&ion, nor receive the sacrament.’’ Tiieste %vcre the 
most i'iglti^as excesses of which the human mind could 
concei 'e an dea, in the fifteenth centuvyj and seemed 
to eclipse all ’ is other crimes. It ma}^ however be 
doiibtcfl, if the vices of these princes were not much 
exaggerated. 

Giajmoiie speaks in very difTcrent lerms of Ferdinand 
the first, from the hingnage used by Philip de Comines, 
and the French historians. iJesays, that Ferdinand’s 
prudence, his wise and temperate policy, together with 
his love of ietters, <ind protection of k^anied mcn^ reii* 
dered him one of the greatest sovereigns of Iiis tinu% 
He deplores that prince’s deatii, as a calamiiy to Ids 
family, to Naples, and to Italy in general. Had lie. 
li^'-ed,” says Giannone^ it cannot be do-ubted that, 
he would Iiave defeated the enterprise of'Charles (licr 
eighth.” He relates the circumstances of Ferdinand’s, 
illness and death, nearly as Coniines and Guicciardini 
iiave done.—While,” says he, tiie king was occn- 
pied in endeavoring (o put the army in a state to 
receive so powerful an enemy as was now approach- 
^^ing; the agitation aiul uneasiness of his mind, re- 
suiting from his incapacity to avert so great an ini- 
pending calamity, brought on him a catarrh; to 
which being added a fever, he breathed his last, ou 
the fourteenth day of his illness, at Naples, on the 
25th January, 1495 ; more overcome by the anxiety^ 

o.f 
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Gallipoli, 

dinanci 


continued to declare for . Fer- l io5. 

Dazzled 


of Ills mind, than by liis advanced nare.”—Of Al¬ 
fonso the second, it must bo confessed tli a Giaimonc 
speaks dilfereiitly. 11c allovs, that Alfonso had alie¬ 
nated the affections of a great part of tlie Neapolitan 
nobility, by liis hanglitiness and severities; that he 
was, previous to the expedition (A Charles the eighth, 
altogether exclusively addicted to the love of arms; and 
that he did not extend that princely protection to mcii 
of letters, wliiclihad distino uished liis father Ferdinand. 
A^et,Giannone represents him as a magniliceiit and able 
monarch. 

The circumstances of his flight from Naples, agree 
in general with those related by Comines. Alfonso 
landed,” saj s Caiannone% at Mazzava in Sicily, au 
estate belonging to the queen dowager his mother-in- 
law, which had been given her by Fr linand king 
of Arragon, her brother. From thence he went soon 
after to Messina, where he immediately betook liirn- 
self to a monastic life ; and had he lived, lif inten- 
tions were to have become a monk in the conva it of 
Valenza in Sicily. But he was attacked with the 
gravel to so violent a degree, as to put an end to his 
life, within ten months from his leaving Naples, on 
the i9th November, 1495.” 

^ Ferdinand, on his arrival at Naples, finding that 
the inhabitants of that capital, as well as those of Aversa 
and Capua, \yere read^ to revolt, and had even already 

scut 
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1495. Dazzled with so extraordinary a train of 
success, Charles already meditated the attack 
of Constantinople, and the suiiversi'a of the 
Ottoman empire. Every obstacle hud yielded, 
to, his arms ; and during so long, as well as, 


gciit ilele^^titcs to offer their sabinission to Charic.s the 
eighth, convolved a number of the nobility and people 
in the great square of the Castel Nuovo. He then re¬ 
leased them from tlieir oath and iiomage so recently 
taken to him, and even recommended to them to make 
oenditions with the French monarch, The aftcction 
Mhich Ferdinand expressed for liis subjects in this dis¬ 
astrous crisis, atfecied them strongly in his favor ; but 
such was the hatred of tiie people and of tiie nobility 
io his father Alfonso, that nothing could arrest tlicir 
violence. A tumult arose, and even in the royal pre¬ 
sence the people ])cgan to plunder his stables. IVr- 
•diuand, therefore, quitting Naples, went instantly on 
hoard his gallies, Avliich were v/ai(ing for him in the 
port; accompanied only by his uncle Frederic, the 
queen-dowager, widow of Ferdinand the first, and Iut 
daughter Joanna, together with a few followers. Ho 
made sail for the island of iscliia ; and as lie looked 
back at the city of Naples, w hich he had just been 
compelled to abandon, he often repeated with a loud 
voice, a quotation from the Psalms, Nisi Doiniims 
cuslodierct civitatem, frustra vigilat qui custodit 
cam.”—Tliesc particulars*are all collected from Guic¬ 
ciardini and Giannoiub 


difiicult 
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tUfiicult a march, scarcely an enemy had ap¬ 
peared, to oppose his passage. But, amidst 
this train of prosperity, he did not foresee 
the impending reverse. Resigning himself to 
the excesses of youth, and elated with the 
facors of fortune, no steps were taken to se¬ 
cure the dominions that he had acquired. Ban¬ 
quets and masquerades succeeded each other; 
and to so great a degree of inattention was liis 
negligence carried, that troops were not even 
sent to receive the places which submitted, and 
acknowledged the French sovereignty. 

The great powers of Europe, who had 
hitherto beheld, apparently unmoved, this 
rapid conquest and subversion of Italy, began 
to awaken from their inaction. A league vvas 
speedily concluded between Pope Alexander 
the sixth, the republic of Venice, the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian, the Archduke Philip his 
son, as sovereign of the Low Countries, and 
lastly, Ferdinand, king of Arragon, Even the 
perfidious Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, 
violating the ties of gratitude which should 
have attached him to France, acceded to this 
powerful confederacy. 

■ It became necessary -for Charles to think cf 

effectingt 
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149,'). effecting a retreat, -while it was still prac- 
ticable. He therefore determined on be¬ 
ginning it, after having previously made a 
triumphal entiy into the capital of his new 
kingdom, dressed in the Imperial ornaments, 
holding a globe m his right hand, and a 
sceptre in his left; while a canopy was sup¬ 
ported over him liy the first nobility of the 
country, and all the people exclaimed, “ Long 

May. “ live the most august emperor \” This osten¬ 
tatious ceremony being performed, he quitted 
Kaples ; and passing again thro’ the papal 
territories, was so imprudent as to lose 
twelve or fifteen days at Pisa and Sienna, 
during which time the great confederate army 
a*ssembled. Louis, duke of Orleans, viho 
ought to have conducted eight or nine thou¬ 
sand men to the assistance of his sovereign, 
had Incautiously engaged in an attempt 
against Ludovico Sforza; and having surprized' 
the city of Novarrain the JMilanese, was after¬ 
wards blocked up in that place by the enemy. 
Such was the respect inspired by the French 
arms, that the allied army, tho’ four times 
more numerous than that of the king., did 
not venture to attack him among the moun¬ 
tains 
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tains of the Appenmnes ; but waited for hiiii 

’ r. • -If 

near the vula£;e ot Tornoua, nine miles r.om 
Placentia, in an open plain. The courage of 
the Preiich, animated by the presence of 
their king, was superior to all opposition; 
they defeated the enemy, pursued their march Jul/, 
towards France, and reached the cicy of Ast 
in Piedmont, without further molestatioiFb 

The 


^ Coniines, who had remained at Venice during tha 
king’s march thro’ Italy to Naples, quitted that city, 
oil the senate acceding to the league formed against 
his master, and joined him at Sienna, in liis return to 
France. He ivas present at the battle of Fonioua, of 
wliicli he has left us a minute relation. The young 
“ king,” says he, was on horseback by seven o’clock 
ill the inorniiig of the 6th of July, on which day 
the action Iiappeiied, and ordered me several times 
to be called : I came, and found him armed from 
head to foot, mounted on the finest horse I have 
seen in my time, named Savoy. He w^as presented 
to the king by Charles, duke of Savoy, and was of 
the province of Ilresse, black, and had only one 
eye.” Charles ordered Comines to hold a parley 
with the enemy, if they wTre so inclined; which waa 
done, but to no effect.—The battle was soon decided 
in favor of the French, tlio’ the king was in imminent 
danger of being killed, or made prisoner. He was 


amon^ 
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1495. .Qf Orleans continued still shut up 

in Novarra; but Charles at length marching 
to his relicti) e.\tricatpd him with difficulty 
from his perilous situation, the garrison hav¬ 
ing sustained the extremest distresses of fa¬ 
mine. Never was any expedition less bene¬ 
ficial, either in its immediate, or in its re¬ 
mote eftects, than that of Charles against 
Napl es. Temerity, and want of all system 

or precaution for securing the conquests niade^ 
seem to have characterized every step of the 

amon^ the first of those ^vho charged the enemy, and 
the Bastard of Bonrboii ^vas taken prisoner 'nithia 
twenty paces of liim. Tlio’ seven or tight young 
noblemen were appointed to guard arid attend his 
person, yet he was left once alinost alone, 6iily it valet- 
de-charnbre, named Antoine , des Ambus, being with 
him. Ill this situation he was ailacked by a band of 
the enemy; but Charles, principally owing to the ex¬ 
cellence of his horse, defended himself till he was re¬ 
scued by some of his own soldiers. This circumstance 
the king related the same evening to Comincs, after the 
battle.—The victory of Fonioiia was not improved, arid 
was in fact merely nominal. The French decamped two 
daysafter the action, privately hi the nighty and pursued 
their march to Ast, which they reached in eight days^ 
having undergone incredible fatigues, and being con¬ 
tinually pursued by the great allied army. 


fenter- 
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cnterprize. The impetuous courage of the 1195. 
Trench alone extricated them at Fornoua, 
ami saved Charles the eighth from the fate 

O 

which befel Francis the first, thirty years 
afterwards, at Pavia. Louis, duke of Or¬ 
leans, as narrowly escaped at Novarra. Thus, 
the enemy rvere on the point of capturing the 
sovereign, and the presumptive heir to the 
I'rench monarchy, nearly at the same mo¬ 
ment. It is difficult to calculate what mieht 

o 

have been the consequences to France, of two 
such disasters. 

The king had not sufficient patience to at¬ 
tend the conclusion of a treaty which was in 
agitation with Ludovico Sforza; but, quitting 
the fatigues of a camp, returned in haste to 
Lyons, where he again abandoned himself 
to dissipation and pleasures. All the hasty 
and imperfect acquisitions which he had made, 
were neglected and speedily forgotten. The 
declension of the French affairs in the kinsr- 

O 

dom of Naples, as rapid as the conquest of 
it had been, left in a short time no trace of 
his expedition. Ferdinand the second, more 
worthy of a throne than his father, returned to 
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the capital from which he had been expelled'^. 
Gilbert, duke of Montpensier^ who had been 

left 


^ After the retreat of yonnf^ Ferdinand, from Na¬ 
ples to the island of Ischia, he remained there till the 
20th of March, 1495, when he quitted it; leaving Innico 
d’Avalos, brother of the marquis of Pescara, to defend it, 
while he went in person to Messina in Sicily, in order 
to consult with his father Alfonso, on the means of 
restoring their alfairs. He was received by the inha¬ 
bitants of Messina with great demonstrations of joy. 
He then determined to have recourse lo the fatal ex¬ 
pedient of calling in the assistance of Ferdinand the 
Catliolic, king of Arragon, (o expel the French, and 
re-conqncr his dominions. Imrdinand was nearly al¬ 
lied to him by blood and marriage, as well as by trea¬ 
ties. The king of Arragon i in mediately promised him 
a naval and military force; and in consequence dis¬ 
patched Gonsalvo Ernandez, commonly called “ the 
Great Captain,” to conduct b'erdinand to Naples, 
as soon as circumstances sliould favor the attempt. 
While Gonsalvo was occupied in reducing Calabria to 
obedience, Ferdinand the second embarked from Mes¬ 
sina, and had no sooner arrived on the coast of Salerno, 
than that city and Amalli immediately declared for 
him. When he approached the city of Naples, Mont- 
pensier, anxious to prevent his landing, marched out 
to meet him. The inhabitants, availing themselves of 
the absence of the French commander, proclaimed 

Ferdi- 
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left viceroy there, after a Ions; and obstinate I'lPS. 
attempt to retain possession oi it, was not 
only obliged to surrender himself and bis 
troops, prisoners of war ; but, to capitulate 
for the complete evacuation of the tvhole 
kino'dom in a month. The other French com- 

O 

manders refusing to ralily or execute so igno¬ 
minious a treaty, Tvlonipensier was sent, toger 
ther with the forces which he commanded, to 
Piizzoli ; w here a malignant distemper de- Oct. 
stroyed both himself, and the greater part of 
his unhappy country men'-. Naples appeared 

to 


Fercliriaiici anew, and received him into the city on the 
7th of July, with hnui acclaniationso He made a pro¬ 
cession tliro’ the capital on horseback, and such was 
the universal satisfaction expressed at his return, that 
Gianiioiie says, the ladies were never satisfied with 
flin^'ine: flowers and odoriferous waters on the voiiiis: 
king, as he passed under the windows ; while the first 
nobles ran to embrace him in tlie streets, and to wipe 
the sweat from his face. Capua, A versa, Otranto, and 
many other places, followed the example of Naples, 
and returned to their allegiance. 

* This unfortunate prince, who descended from a 
collateral branch of tlm house of Rourbon, was allied 
to the royal blood. The melanclioly fate of his army, 
and the destruction of the Freiicli allUirs, proLe.bly ac- 

o cekiatcd 
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1495. to be completely reduced under its ancient 
masters, Mhen Ferdinand, a prince of high 
expectations, died at a most critical juncture, 
in the prime of youth. ]jy the successive 
abdlceition or death of three kings in so short 
a space of time, his uncle Frederic succeeded 
to the vacant throne^'. 

Mean- 


celerated bis end. Comines seems to leave it uncertain 
V’iietber bis death was a natural one, or not. Aucuns 
disent de poison,” says be, et autres, de fievre ; 
ce que je crois mienx.”—The greater part of the 
French troops, and tlie Switzers who were in that ser¬ 
vice, to the jmmber of about four thousand, perished of 
famine and disease, in the island of Procida. Of be¬ 
tween five and six thousand men who surrendered pri¬ 
soners to Ferdinand, king of Naples, scarce fifteen 
hundred ever returned to France. 

While Ferdinand was preparing, says Giannone, 
to expel the few remaining French from Gaieta and 
Tarento, tlie two only places of consequence which 
they still occupied in the kingdom, he was arrested by 
death. He had just murried Joanna, daughter to the 
queen dowager, and niece to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
with the intention of cementing the alliance between 
that monarch and liimself: Alexander the sixth gave a 
dispensation for the purpose. The young king and 
queen were diverting themselves in a palace, at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, when he was attacked with.a 

violent 
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]\Ieanwhile new plans of invasion were set 
on foot in the court of France, and prose¬ 
cuted with via;or. So determined did the 1496 
king appear to march a second time into 
Italy, that preparatory to his intended de¬ 
parture, in compliance with the superstition 
of the age, he repaired to St. Denis, to take 
leave of the holy saints and martyrs who are 

violent complaint, and being removed to Naples, died 
ia a few days, in the month of October. His father 
Alfonso therefore survived him. Giannone speaks of 
Ferdinand with high encomiums.—Comines’s account 
aearly coincides with that of the Italian historians. 
Ferdinand, says lie, had only just married his own 
aunt, a young lady of fourteen years old. She was 
the legitimate daughter of his grandfatlicr Ferdi¬ 
nand, by his second wife, wlio was sister to Ferdinand 
the Catholic, king of Arragoii, and of consequence 
half sister to the late king Alfonso, liis father. Comines 
mentions this marriage witli great horror, as being un¬ 
natural and incestuous; adding, tliat several of the 
same nature had been already contracted in the family 
of the kings of Naples. We have witnessed more than 
one similar alliance in oer own times, among the 
princes and priiicesscs of t'c; lioiise of Oragan?'reigui- 
ing in Portugal. Ferdinanu survived the surrender of 
the duke of Montpensier’s army, ordy a very sliort timr', 
and expired of a hecti fever and dysentery, in the 
little town of Somma, at he foot of Mount Vesuvius. 

o 3 burieiL 
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1496 burled in that Abbey. The cavalry had even 
]497. passed the Alps, and the duchy of Milan was 
selected for the object of their first attack, 
when all these preparations were suddenly 
suspended, and afterv.ards laid aside. It is 
pretended, that Charles’s attachment to one 
of the queen’s maids of honor, occasioned this 
extraordinaiy change in his resolutions: but 
it is more natural to attribute it to the decay 
of his health, wliich being originally deli¬ 
cate, and impaired by his excesses, began, to 
manifest alarming .symptoms of deidlne. The 
duke of Orleans w as so sensible of tins appa¬ 
rent alteration, which might speedily lea\ e the, 
succession open to him, that he refused to 
take upon him the command of the army’ 
destined again,st j\Iiian ; and eyeiy appear¬ 
ance of war was totally’ relinquished*. 

The 


The i'harlos, only son of Charles 

the aiul Anne of Breteirnc, died about two 

months niter the king’s return to Lyons, in the month 
of February, 1490. i!is death again rendered the 
duke of Orleans presumptive Itcir to (he crowm of 
France. The king, says Comines, put on mourning, 
as custom compelled him to do; but was not deeply 

aflcctcd 
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'llie king, whedier conscious that his irre¬ 
gular pleasures had been productive of very 
injurious consequences to his health, or whe¬ 
ther i’roiu motives of conscientious scruple, is 
uncertain; renou,ncc-U all his past irregular 
rities, F aing with the queen, to whom lije 
was e;,;cef Jingij attached, to the castle of Am- 
bcise, situated on the Loire, he there occupied 
himself in making some additions to the pa¬ 
lace, and in erecting new apartments. Re-* 
signing for the present his ideas of foreign 
conquest, he began to provide for the internal 
tranquillity of his kizigdom ; and he was occu¬ 
pied in these salutary regulations, when a 
death equally sudden and singular, put an- 
end to his intentions. 

On the day that this event took place, 
Charles being in an old gallery at Amboise, 
from whence he surveyed a game of Tennis, 
which was played in the ditch of the castle j 
desirous of amusing the queen with the same 
entertainment, repaired to her chamber, and 

afFected by llie loss of Die Dauphin. Anne, on the 
contrary, Mas inconsolable for her son’s death, and 
wore mourning during a long time. Ambition bad at 
least as much share as maternal affection, says the 
historian, in the grief of the queen, 

O 4 
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1498. taking her by the hand, conducted her to the 
gallery. ^Vhile passing thro’ the door whicli 
opened into it, he struck his head with vio¬ 
lence against the top, which was very low; 
but he nevertheless experienced no immediate 
bad consequences from the accident. He had 
even so entirely forgotten the blow, as to be 
subsequently engaged in deep conversation 
•with his confessor, Jaques de Jlesli, bishop of 
Angers, on religious matters. The king, who 
had determined to relinquish the licentious 
course of life in which he had indulged him¬ 
self during the first years of his marriage, as 
in the act of professing his resolution to ob¬ 
serve sacredly henceforward the nuptial fide¬ 
lity that he owed to the queen, when he sud¬ 
denly fell backwards in an apoplectic fit. 
The courtiers and attendants, terrified at so 
alarming a seizure, immediately laid him on 
a small pallet-bed, which by accident stood 
in a corner of the gallery ; and on wdrich, not¬ 
withstanding every effort of medical skill, he 
April 7. expired at eleven o’clock, on the same night'^. 

The 


^ Philip cle Coiniiies says, that the king thrice 
covered his voicc^ but fjuickly lost it again, as the con¬ 
fessor 
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The instant that the king had breathed his M9S, 
last, every one of his attendants quitted the 
body ; and leaving him in the place where he 
died, galloped in haste to Biois, where Louis, 


fessor \vlio availed by liis majesty, assured him. At 
each time of his recovering’ his speecii, he cried out, 
Mon Dieii, et la glorieuse Vierge Marie, Monseigneur 
St. Claude, et Monseigneur vSt Blaise, me soient en 
aide !” lie calls the distemper of which Charles 
expired, a catarrh and apoplexy ; and adds, that the 
indications of his approaching end were apparent to the 
physicians, for three or four days before his last seizure. 
Yet they entertained hopes that the disease would only 
fall on his arms, of which he would probably lose the 
use. Some of the Frencli liistoriaiis have notwithstand¬ 
ing, pretended, tho’ without any shadow of proof or 
probability, that he was poisoned with an orange. It 
is more natural to apprehend that bis irregularities en^ 
feebled his constitution, and accelerated liis end.—His 
funeral was performed, by order of Louis the twelfth, 
with uncommon soleimiity and magnificence. Tlie 
royal body lay elgiii <hiys in state at Amboise, in an 
apartment hung with black, during which time, con¬ 
tinual masses and Requiems were performed for tlie re¬ 
pose of his soul, by various monastic orders. He was 
not interred till a month after his decease, and the ex- 
penccs of his funeral amounted to no less a sum than 
forty-live thousand iivresa 


duke 
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1498, (Juke of Orleans, then resided, in order to 
announce to that prince his accession to the 
crown: while Anne of Bretagne, OAeicome with 
grief, and very strongly attached to her hus¬ 
band, abandoned herself to all the distrac¬ 
tion of sorroM'. It is said that she remained 
in a corner of her chamber during two days, 
constantly refusing any nourishment, and 
lost in despair,. Perhaps, her mortified am¬ 
bition might, ia some degree, cause so im¬ 
moderate a distress, as, by Charles’s death she 
saw herself a^i'ain reduced from the rank of 
queen of Fra ace, to a duchess of Bretagne; 
the two sons which sl;e had brought the king, 
having both lived a \ery short time. 

The strokes of Charles’s character are few 
and simple, lie was surnamcd the Affable, 
and the Courteous; nor is it known that in 
his whole life, he ever offended or disgusted 
any one of his servants or subjects. 11 is 
temper was sweet, and yielding to an ex¬ 
cess; open to the impressions of generosity, 
humanity, and benevolence. In his person 
he was little, and ungraceful; his shoulders 
high, his face plain, and his speech slow and, 

inter- 
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interrupted'^: his eyes alone were Trv^ely and 
expiessive, Coinines's description of him is 
uncommonly forcible, tho' laconic.—Petit 
homme de corps, et pen entendu; mais si 
bon, qifil ifest point possible de voir meil- 


Brantomo takes, nevertheless, some pains to con¬ 
tradict this idea of Charles the eiii'hth, and even pro-». 
duces iji opposition to it, the tcsinnony of his grand- 
inoihcr, tlie Senechrde of Poictun, who had been a 
iacly of lionor to the duchess of Bourbon (Anne de 
Beaujeii), and consequently knew tlie king’s person 
perfectly. She described liini as having a hatidsome 
and engaging face ; mid tho’ low and slender in his 
figure, 3 et as v/ell made and agreeable. 

If the efiigy in Bronze, upon his tomb at the abbey 
of St. Denis, where he is in a kneeling attitude, may 
be supposed to resemble the king, which cannot be 
doubted ; it confirms Brantome’s assertion. That 
writer accuses Guicciardini of malignity, in belying 
and depreciating Charles’s person, in revenge for the 
calamities that lie had brought upon Italy. Wc may 
remark that a degree of similar uncertainty prevails re^ 
specting Richard the third, king of England, who 
lived nearly at tlie same period of time. The antD 
patliy of a triomphant partj^ appears greatlj^ to have 
magnifietl, or exaggerated, that prince’s personal de¬ 
fects. Francis the first alw^ays expressed, it is said, a 
peculiar veneration for, and affection towards the me- 
raory, of Charles tlie eighth. 
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“ leure creature.'"—There is a simplicity in th© 
portrait, which charms and affects the mind*'. 

Tho" Charles’s passion for pleasure was ex¬ 
cessive, and is even supposed to have conduced 
to hasten his death; yet we do not find the name 
of any particular mistress, to whom he appears 
to have been long attached, or who obtained 
any extraordinary ascendancy over him. 11 is 
capacit}’ was limited, and rendered more so 
by the mean and confined education which 
he received in the castle of Amboise, during 
I;Ouis the eleventh his father’s life ; but, the 
virtues of bis heart, his observance of justice, 

* I arrived,” says Gomiiirs, at Amboise, two 
(lays aiU^r tlu; king’s death, and went immediately to 
pray by his dead body, and remained by it five or 
six hours. Never was such a mourning seen, nor 
one wliich kistcd so long. None of his chamberlains 
or officers quitted the corpse, nor ever were royal 
obsequies more magnificently performed.” lie re¬ 
peatedly speaks of him as the most excellent and ami¬ 
able of princes, who was deservedly dear to all who 
knew him, or ever had access to his person. It is not 
possible to do justice to the expressions w hich Comincs 
uses, except l)y transcribing them.—La plus hn- 
maine et donee parole d’homme que jamais fiit, etoit 
la sienne : car, je crois que jamais a homme nc dit 
chose qiii lui dcut dcplaire.” 


anti 
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and the unbounded benignity of his disposi¬ 
tion, rendered him universally beloved. Two 
of his domestics are said to have died of grief 
tor the loss of their master. He had not 
completed his twenty-eighth year, when 
death deprived his people of so amiable a 
king. 

In Charles terminated the direct line of the 
race of Valois ; Louis, duke of Orleans, who 
succeeded him in the throne, being descended 
from a collateral branch. He was grandson to 
Louis, the first duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles the sixth; assassinated by John, 
duke of Burgundy, ninety years before, in 
the “ rue Barbette” at Paris. 
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CHAR V. 

Accession and character of Louis the twelfth.-^ 

. His divorce, and marriage u ith Anne of Bre- 
tagne,—Conquest of JMilan, and imprisonment of 
Ludovico Sforza.—Second conquest of Naples^ 
and ducision of it with Ferdmand of Arragon,— 
Ferfidy of that prince,—Gonsalvo de Cordovet 
drives out the Froich,—Magnanimity of Louis. 
— His dangerous illness,—Death of Isabella^ 
queen of Castile,—Julius the second's accession to 
the papal See, — His character, — LeagueofCam-- 
hr ay,—Death of the Cardinal of Aniboise, — Am-> 
bition and enterprises of Julius. — A/fearance of 
Gastori de Foix,—His victories.—Battle of 
venna, — Death ,— Circumstances of it.—French 
driven out of Italy ,— Death of Julius the second. 

‘—Accession of Leo the tenth to the Pontificate. 

■■—Illness and death of Anne of Bretagne, — Her 
character, — The king's grief, — Mandage of 
Francis, Count d'Angoulesvie, to the princess 
Claude, — State of the court, — Louis's third 
marriage .—Illness. — Death, — Character. 

LOUIS the twelfth bad attained his 
thirty-sixth year, at the time of his accession 
to the throne of France. His judgment, 

naturally 
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naturally clear and discerning, was ripened ^'^98. 
hy experience ; and his heart, impressed by 
nature with every generous or beneficent sen¬ 
timent, xvas rendered peculiarly capable of feel¬ 
ing the calamities of others, by those which he 
liad undergone himself, while duke of Orleans. 

Under Louis the eler enth, he had been treated 
with cruel and unmerited severity; compelled 
to contract a marriage the most repugnant to 
his inclinations, and denied tlie privileges cf 
his rank. Under the succeeding' admimstra- 
tion of the lady of Beaujeu, he was ■svatched 
with unremitting and jealous vigilance. The 
fault which he committed, by appearing in 
arms against his sovereign, at the b-attle of 
St. Aubin du Cormier, had licen fully ex¬ 
piated b}' a long and rigorous imprisonment, 
which succeeded. The mild and forgiving 
temper of Charles the eighih had, indeed, 
leleased him from this captivity, and had given 
him a distino:uished command in the Italian 
expedition. But, he was notwithstanding 
ever regarded with a sort of cautious aliena¬ 
tion ; and he w^as in personal disgrace with 
Anne of Bretagne, at the time of Charles’s 
decease, on account of an unintentional 

offence, 
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1‘^ns. oiYence, Avhich was highly resented by the 
queen 

I’lie first acts of his administration were 
consistent with bis preceding character, and. 
discovered fully tliat virtuous integrity, and 
that magnanimity superior to the desire of re¬ 
venge, ^vhich uniformly appeared in his con¬ 
duct, thro’out every period of his reign. lie 
began by alhwiating the taxes which had 
been laid on the people; and w hen he was 
pressed by his courtiers, to punish those who 


^ The nature of this iiiulebij^netl injury ’was very 
peculiar- Tiic youno; Daupliin Cliarles was dead; 
and the king Hnding that the queen’s mind was much 
affected hy so melancholy an eyenf, advised some re* 
creaiion to divert her grief, winch miglit otherwise 
prey on lier constitution. The duke of Orleans, v/ith 
this intention^ appeared at a masquerade, accom¬ 
panied witli several of the noliility, in the castle of 
Amboise ; and extuted Idmsclf i;i a dance with a lady 
t)f the court, which lie carried to a degree of gay cx- 
tfavagance. It produced tlie very opposite effect ta 
that wiiich he intended : for tlie queen interpreting all 
these marks of levity and mirth, to his satisfaction at 
the Dan plan’s death, which rendered lam again pre¬ 
sumptive successor to the crown, was so exceedingly 
offended, that she obli«:ed him to leave the courts and 
retire to the castle of liiois. 


had 
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iiad been Iiis enemies and avowed opponents 1198. 
under the two preceding reigns, he made that 
celebrated reply, worthy of perpetual remem¬ 
brance : “ It becomes not a king of France, 

“ to revenge the quarrels of a duke of Or- 
“ leans.” 

Tho'’ Louis was eager to recover the king- 
dom of Naples from Frederic the nexv sove¬ 
reign ; and tho’ he was equally determined to 
assert his title to the duchy of Milan, usurped 
by Ludovico Sforza; yet a domestic concern, 
which involved in it very important public 
consequences, claimed his first and earliest 
attention. The princess Jane, daughter of 
Louis the eleventh, to whom he had been 
married more than twenty years ; tho’ she 
possessed the most estimable qualities, yet 
•was not only regarded as incapable of pro¬ 
ducing children, but her personal defects 
might justly render her an object of aliena¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the queen-dowager, 

Anne of Bretagne, had already retired into 
her duchy, as into a foi’eign state, of which 
she w'as the independent sovereign. The 
articles of her marriage with Charles the 
eighth, were indeed of such a nature as pre- 

voL. I. p eluded 
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119S. eluded her from the disposal of her hand, to the 
injury of the state, in case of his death with¬ 
out male jssu.e. .Hut, this eomention might 
])e eluded or violated, and good policy re- 
ijuired that the strictest regard should be 
paid to tiiose measuo's, v.hieli might eftectu- 
rtlljf secure for ever to the crow n of Hrance, so 
rich an acijuisition. 

s\nne miss highly agreeable in her person, 
■notwithstanding a degree of lameness in one 
of her feet. She w;is still in the lilooin 
of youth, and h:;d not only been beloved 
by the present king, I' hen duke of Orleans, 
fiuring tlie lifetime of her father, X'rancis 
the second ; but, as it was commonly sup- 
pobi.c!, Ire.d not been insensible to, or un- 
afieeted by his passion. 'rhese conjoined 
motives of the sovereign, and of the man, 
induced Louis to apply to sVlexander the 
sixth, who lilled the chair of St. Peter, for a 
tiissolution of his marriage. The Pope, w honi 
his political interests rendered subsenient to 
the king’s wishes, immediately appointed 
commissioners, and dispatched his .son, the 
famous Caisar Borgia, into Prance, to decide 
on the ir. Tiiey pronounced the union 

void 
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void and illegal, as having been effected by 1499. 
force ; and the king hastening to Nantes, 
at which citv Anne resided., as Duchess of 
Jlretagne, espoused her solemnly, and con-hanuary. 
ducted her to the castle of 13!ois, where he 
commonly held his court"b Jane, submis¬ 
sive 


Anne of Bn'iiigiie iiud not only relired iidi) her 
own liercflitary tivNnliiions, after llie (ieccasc of Charles 
tlie eighth ; but liad moreover given no small 
ness to (lie court of France, by her conduct. She 
a fleeted to perform every act of sovereignty in her 
dncliy. She ordered monc}^ to be struck with her im¬ 
pression ; siie published several very important edicts, 
accorded letters of nobility, and conferred favours. 
Repairing afterwards to the city of Rennes, slie there 
assembled the states of Bretigne. It appeared tlierc- 
fore as if she meant to annul the clauses of her mar¬ 
riage contract vi(h the late king, which incor¬ 
porated Bretagne witli the kingdom. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, no alternative could be found w’liicli v/as 
so wise, and at the same time so natural, as the ac- 
compli.^Iimcnt of her marriage with Louis the tw^clfth, 
to prevent the loss of that valuable province. Anne 
yielded without dilhcnlty to the propositions v/hich 
were made lier by the new^king: but, with that anxious 
solicitude for the freedom of her Brcion subjects, which 
alwajs characterized her; in order to secure, not oiily 
the immunities and privileges, bat, if possible, the* 
entire independence and emancipation of her native 

y - duchy; 
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U99. 


sive in her disgrace, and humble from a con¬ 
sciousness of her personal Imperfections, 
scarcely attempted any opposition to the sen¬ 
tence which deprived her of a crown: but, 
retiring to the city of liourges, de\ oted her 
remaining days to piety; and having founded 
an order of monastic seclusion, took the veil 
in a nunnery which she had herself erected "'h 

This 


diick}"; she expvessly slipulaicd in the articles of mar¬ 
riage with Lonis the twelfth, that if she should liavc 
two sons by liirn, tlie youngest should be acknowledged 
sovereign duke of Bretagne, with nil the prerogatives 
of the ancient princes. This clause, so injurious to 
France, was happily rendered of no eflcct, by her not 
producing any son; and by the marriage of her eldest 
daughter Claude, to Fr^)ncis, Count d’Angoulcsme, 
who afierwards ascended the throne. 

It cannot be doubted that (lie malignant intention 
of Louis the eleventh, vvlien he married his daughter, 
(he princess Jane, to Louis, duke of Orleans, was to 
extinguish that branch of the royal family, which he 
always detested. He had caused the death of the pre- 
cedifig duke, Charles, by his reproaches and ill usage. 
W lurtcver doubts may arise as to the consummation of 
the marriage, tluire can b(‘ no question of the incapacity 
of Jane to produce children ; and every motive of po¬ 
licy dictated to annul such an alliance, in favor of the 
king's niarriiage with Auric of Bretagne.—The repudi¬ 
ated 
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I'his interesting aftair being happily termi¬ 
nated, the king, resuming the plans of his 
predecessor Charles tlie eighth, directed his 
^vhole attention towards Italy, and princi¬ 
pally to the ^Milanese. His claim to that 
duchy was inconti'overtible, in right of Valen¬ 
tina of Milan, his grandmother; and this 
title was rendered, if possible, more legiti¬ 
mate, by the crimes and usurpation of Ludo¬ 
vico Sforza. After having concluded an alli¬ 
ance with the Venetians, his forces entered 
Piedmont; and meeting scarcely any re¬ 
sistance, made a rapid conquest of the whole 


1499. 


atcd princess, unlike Catlierinc of Arragoii, the M'ife of 
Henry the eighth, Avho never could be induced to ad¬ 
mit the validity of her divorce; submitted cheerfully 
to the papal sentence ; and the king, pleased ■with 
Jane's acquiescence in his ])leasuiv, granted lier an 
estabiislimeiit tlie most liberal and magnificent. She 
enjoyed for lier lift', tlie duchy of rh rry, together -with 
several other domains, and a pension of twelve thou¬ 
sand crowns a year. Jane fjunded at Bourges, the 
order of nuns of the d miuncialioiv Devoting herself 
wholly to the aostcriti^'s of a cloister, she at len gth 
renounced the title of Duchess of Berry, and died in 
tlie nunnery wiiich she had endowed, on the 5tli of 
February, 1505, 


duchy, 
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14S9. duchy, only ihe castle of Zuilau holdiiip- out 
for a few daj’s. Louis, on I'eceiving intelli¬ 
gence of tins success, hastened in person 

Oct. across the Alps ; made a public entry into 
the capital of his new dominions, habited in 
the ducal robes ; and iTinainecl there near 
three months, occupied with the j'egulaticns 
necessary for securing his conquest. 

1500 . Sforza, wlio, unable eitiier to a\ ert the storm, 
or to contend with so powerful an enemy, had 
early retired into Germany, waited only the 
favorable moment for his return. At his 
approach, almost every city of the duchy 
opened to him its gates, and he was received 
again into Milan, from whence he had so 
recently fled. But, this transient gleam of 
success was quid-.ly fcllcwcd by a reverse of 
fortune. The Swiss troo;)s whiom he ent'a- 
tained in his service, w ith a pen'icly w Inch 
even Sforza’s character could not justify, de¬ 
livered him UD to t!ic‘ French o-cneral, dis- 
guised as a common soldier, und.cr which 
■ concealment he had hoped to eficct Ins 
escape. lie was cenducted to Lyons, where 
Louis then resided ; but Sforzu's repeated 
and flagitious enormiiies had steeled bis mind 
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ao'ainst everv impression of coiainiserauou,, or I;;00. 
of pardon; and avithunt deiguuig e\'en to 
aanit him to hirs pivasenoe, li;e Ling removed 
him imm'.'dijac'iy to ibe castie of imclies ui 
Touraiiie. aVt iirst his confmenient vras r trj 
rigorous, and it has been pretended that he 
Avas shat up m an iron ciui'e; durins' tiie latter 
years of lirS life, tliis seventy Avas hoAvever 
mitigated; lie received permission to hunt, 
and some recreations Averc alloAved him; but 
he ne\ er recovered either iiis dominions, or 
his mccvlom'^. 

The 


Ludovico Sforza, so famous in (lie wars of Italy, 
Avas second son to Francisco Sforza, vlio raised liim- 
self and liis descendants to the dignity of dukes of 
Milan, after the extinction of llie family of Visconiti, 
Ludovico was suspected and accused by the voice of 
all Italy, of having’poisou/d his nephev/ John Calc- 
azzo, tlie reigning dtiae : (.n wliose deaili he usurped 
the ducliy, tho' John Gulea.vzo left an infant son. The 
Ihnperor Maximilian tl.o first, who after tlie death of 
Mary of Lnrgundy, and the failure of Ids marriage 
with An lie of Bretagne, married Blaiiehe Srbrza, niece 
to Ijiidovico, gave that prince the investiture of the 
Milanese. Ludovico, aflcr leaving invited Charles tlie 
eiglilii into Italy, abandoned him, and even acceded 
to the league formed by the great powers of Europe, 

r i to 
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1500. 


The 

which 


complete reduction of the IMilanese, 
followed Sforza’s captivity; and the 


to prevent his return inlo France. Louis clc la Tre- 
mouillej who commanded ihc French forces, seized 
Ludovico’s person near Novarra, when the Swiss 
basely betrayed him. He is described by tlie French 
historians as a monster, stained with panicide, and 
guilty of the most llagitioiis excesses. It may, howr 
ever, be questioned if this portrait is a just one in all 
respects. Guicciardini paints him in very different 
colours. He says, tliat “ Ludovico possessed as much 
capacitj^ and eloquence, as any prince of his time ; 
tliat he was even soft and beneficent in Ids disposi- 
tion.” He confesses, that with these good qualities, 
he was at the same time, vain, restless, am])iti()us, 
regardless of his promise, and impatient of hearing 
others commended in his presence.’’ These are 
surely, however, not the characteristics of a prince 
abandoned to every crime. Witii Ludovico Sforza, 
was seized his brother, the Cardinal Ascanio. Tliis 
latter prince, as soon as lie lieard tlie catastroplie of 
Ludovico, abandoned the city of Milan, and fled to 
Venice; but the senate, on Louis’s demanding him, 
gave up the Cardinal. lie was confined at Bourges, 
Ludovico Sforza died in 1510, alLoches. It may per¬ 
haps, not without some reason, be thoiigld, that not¬ 
withstanding the crimes imputed to him by the Freiicli 
writers, his puni.shment was disproportionate to liis 
fault. Even if it be a(!mil(ed that he poisoned Ids ne¬ 
phew Galcazzo; yet lionis the twelfth’s right to pmdsh 
him for that act, is still dillicult to comprehend. 


terror 
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terror which Louis’s arms spread thro’ ali 1500. 
Italy, rendered his conquest of Naples almost 
certain: but his weakness or imprudence, in 
admitting Ferdinand the Catholic, king of 
Arragon, to divide with him the country 
which he might have entirely appropriated to 
himself, was in the event subversive of all his 
acquisitions. Previous to the attack, a con¬ 
vention was made between the two sovereigns, 
by which the city of Naples and the northern 
half of the kinaxlom was assi 2 :ned to France : 
Feixlinand received for his portion, the pro¬ 
vinces of Apulia and Calabria. Frederic, the 
reigning king, would unquestionably have made 
a more able defence than his predecessors had 
done : but, being betrayed by Ferdinand the 
Catholic, who should have been his protector; 
finding himself reduced from royalty, to the 
condition of an individual; and abandoned 
by all his subjects or adherents, he took the 
resolution to throw himself on Louis’s cle-t 
mency and bounty. For this purpose, he de- 1501. 
manded a safe conduct into France, which was 
granted him; and the king, with that genero¬ 
sity which eminently characterized his conduct 
thro’ life, afforded him an honorable asylum, 

together 
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together with an annual allowance of thirtv 
thousand crowns, v;hich was continued to 
him even after the expulsion of the French 
from Naples^, 

Mean- 

Frederic was crov/acd oy Caesar Eorgia. x'u ci 
Cardinal, and son to Alexander the sixth. The cere- 
monj of his coronation was performed wlih great mag- 
niiiGcnce, in the calhedral church of Capua, on the 
lOdi of August, l ift? ; the city of Naples being at Ihnl 
time desolated by the jdague. His acce siou to tlie 
throne v/as universally gratef il to tlie nobility and pr*o- 
pie, been use it was feared tliaf ii is predecessor Ferdinand 
the. second iiiteiuled, as soon as he was linnly settkd 
in lua dominions, to pursue and punish v itli rigor all 
tliose who Iiad sliCViU any aiUieliineni to the interest of 
France. Ferditiund t! r Catholic brtia><\’ nrj-d ruuied 
this unfortunate prince, whom he rouiul by ilie 

ties of jionor and cruKsangainity to Iiuve proUrted. 
V/hUe ho alUcted o ai:i Frederic in re-coiiquriing his 
doiTiinions, he foVi-ed with I.onis the h^clUli that 
treaty, by wliich tiny vcie to divide tiu' langcloni c,f 
Naples. Gonsalvo iie Cordova v/as the instrument 
of Ferdinand’s perfidy and duplicity, ihederic made 
a very able dispositioii of his forces, and took post at San 
Geiunano, a pass which comma.ided ihc entry into the 
kingdom ; bug when lie ducovered' tlic treachery of 
Ferdinand and Gonsalvo, he retreated before d’Au- 
bigne, the French general, tirst to A versa, and after¬ 
wards to Naples. 

(dipiia 
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Meanwhile Ferdinand was not less diligent 
in securing his destined share of the Ncapo^ 


Capua wns takrn by storm, on the Satli of Jn'y, 
]50i, and abaadoned to pitiage. Tlie French, ac¬ 
cording to Guicciardird and Cdannone, committed on 
tins occasion, tne most fcigitLons act$ of rapine, lust, 
and enormity. When d’Anbigne approached the city 
of Naples, it surrendered; and Frederic retired into 
tlie fortress of tlie Custel Nnovo,'’ winue lie ^capi¬ 
tulated in a few days. By the conditions (;f tlie sur¬ 
render, all tlie |)art of the kingdom, allotted to Louis 
the twelfth, was iinmcdiatoly given up to him, except 
(lie island of Iscliia, 'ivhicli Frederic was to retain for 
six nioiitris. Kis personal liberty was granted him, 
and several oth.er favorable articles respecting his chil¬ 
dren and adherents. 

Giannone iias dravxii a melanclioly a?id afTecting pic- 
tiire of the fallen fortimes, and lamentable situation, of 
Frederic and his family, on the isle of ischia. (joh- 
salvo de Cordova, in the e arly part of tlie revolution, 
had sent six gallies to Naples, to convoy the two 
queens, the sister and th(' niece of his sovereign, Fer¬ 
dinand the Catliolic, into Sicily. “ But, on the rock 
of Ischia, remained,” says Giannone, the wretched 
u Frederic; more uidiappy from his children’s mis- 
fortunes, than from his own. ith him were his 
younger sons, and liis two sisters ; Beatrice, widow 
of Mathias Corvinns, king of Hungary, and Isabella, 
widow of John Galeazzo Sforza, duke of Milan.”-— 

In 
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j.501. litan territrr:?'-, cxh C o':>']ova, the 

ceiebraieo liirioiv j^as ai<^ni- 

•fieri wil:;. the ^l^^e c: *• t.ei r^apUilo,” 

made an ea-i,'/eor-'_;'\ e.t', o;: •..••■■i iv,o jiroMnces 
allotted to h-o .''■''•v-.e.:" ; iaieni-'; "'iny made 
any reslst-axce. i ?:'■ ir.a.::.:?. h .:V {<:. die 

Iseapolilu^i cro''.’. :':, eicie.: c 3 ';-j:’ I ': : ^enc, 

was stmt up Hi t 33 Tl:3 iiime)* ;?up— 

posing it iiTipr^gnt.bii:, hi,.:i ter;! h:-;i fo this 
fortress, under the care ot tv;o noble.^ ae.?ci*ed 
to his interests. They apprehending every 
thing lost, and reposing on the solemn pro-- 
mises of Gonsalvo, who swore on the sacra- 

Ih tbis desperate ceiididon, Frederic, detesting tiie un¬ 
natural perfidy of Ferdinand, far move tlian the open 
enmity of Louis, determined to throw himself upon 
the lenity and generosity of the latter prince. Having 
therefore demanded and obtained a safe conduct, ho 
embarked for France with five galleys; leaving Ids 
family, and the island of Ischia, ujider tlic proteetiou 
of the Marquis des (luasto. He met wit h a ver y dif- 
ierent treatment from that of Ludovico Sforza. Jiouis 
assigned him the duchy of Anjou, and a revenue whicii 
amounted to thirty thousand ducats a year.—IMoanwhiie 
Gonsalvode Cordova reduced to the siihjcrtion of Ferdi¬ 
nand, all Apulia and Calabria, except Manfredonla and 
Tarento. Manfredojiia soon surrendered ; and Tarento 
being likewise invested, cajiitnlatcd on terms. 


nicnts 
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ments to leave the young prince his perfect 
liberty, capitulated, and surrendered the 
place. Ikit, the perfidious Spaniard, who 
sported with oaths, and disregarded the 
most binding compacts, not only detained 
young lerdinand prisoner; but, sent him to 
the king of ^ii'ragon, who, tho’ he treated him 
with distinction, never would release him'*. 

Scarce! v 


^ The Count »le Potenza- and Lionardo, a kiiight of 
JlhodeSj to whom the young du]:e of Calabriaj Fer¬ 
dinand, as yet a boy, Mas eiitrusted by Ijisfatlier, ca¬ 
pitulated to surrender Tarento in four mouths, if they 
were not succoured in tliat space of time. Gonsalvo 
sw^ore upon a consecrated hoste, to leave the prince 
liis entire liberty; and Frederic had given them pri¬ 
vate instr?ictions, mIicii it was no longer possible to re¬ 
sist the enemy, to rejoin him \vith his sou, in France. 
But neither,” says Gianuone, “ could the fear of 
God. nor the opinions of Mankind, prevail on the 
perfidious Gonsalvo.” He sent the young prince in¬ 
stantly into Spain, to liis master, closely guarded ; 
who received him Milh external demonstrations of kind¬ 
ness, but detained him in an honorable imprisonment. 
Giannoue has informed us of the adventures and sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of this prince, tlie last survivor of the 
Neapolitan kings.—During Ferdinand tlie Catholic’^ 
life and reign, he was strictly guarded : and the king 

of 
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1502. Scarcely was the kingdom of Naples re¬ 
duced under its new jiiasters, wlien dissen- 
tions arose between the two sovereigns, on 
the subject of a small tract of country, claimed 
by both. I’he Spaniards hrst infringed the 
peace, by acts of open hostility : but the king 
of France having commanded his troops to 
repel force by force, his general, the duke 


of Arragon gave him in nianiagc a noble Spanish 
lady, Meiicia de Mendoza, knowing lier to bo inca¬ 
pable of bearing children.—On t]:c accession of Charles 
llie fifth to the cfown of Spain, Ferdinand refused to 
put himself at the head of the famous revolt against 
that monarch, which look jjlace in 152,2. Charles, 
ill gratitude for this signal act of duty and loyalty, 
treated him wiili the wannest demoustrations of aftcc- 
tion, and kept liim constantly in his court. Mencia 
de Mendoza liis wife dying, the emperor gave him in 
second marriage, Germana dc Foix, queen do\\agcr of 
Spain, and widow of Ferdinand the Catholic. Guicci¬ 
ardini says, tliat Charles knew the queen to be equally 
incapable of having issue, as iiis preceding wife; 
and that liis knowledge of tlic sterility of Germana dc 
Foix, was a principal motive with him to give her 
hand to Ferdinand. This prince lived in the court of 
Spain till the year 1550, wlicn lie expired ; and with 
him became extinct? the Arragonesc line of Neapolitan 
kings. 


of 
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of ^Nemours, took the field. 1 hat corn- io02. 

, 1 I ’ • I 1 c 

vuiinder pushed ins aavantage.s over the opa- 
iiiards to such a length, that Clonsaivo was 
reciuced to retire into the city of Barletta, 
where the want of ammunition and money 
had nearly compelled him to surrender. At 
this critical juncture, when Louis was on the 
point of dispossessing Ferdinand of all his divi¬ 
sion of the kingdom, and success had uniformly 
attended on the French arms ; the archduke 
Philip, son of the emheror Maximilian, who 
had married Joanna, tlie daughter of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isahella, being on his return from 
Spain into his hereditary .dominions of the Low 
Countries, passed thro’ France. Philip had 
an interview with the king at Ljmns ; and as idOS. 
he vras invested with full powers by his ia- 
ther-in-law, to negotiate a peace, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with I.ouis in the name of 
Ferdinand. By the conditions of it, the two 
kings were bound to an immediate cessation 
of arm.s; the provinces originally ceded to 
each, were confirmed; and it was agreed that 
the districts in dispute, should be sequestered 
into the hands of the archduke. 

In the conduct of the two princes after this 

event, 
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1503. event, we trace in the strongest manner, their 
opposite genius and character. The ambas¬ 
sadors of Ferdinand who altentled Philip 
thro’ France, having sworn to the execution 
of the agreement, under jniln of excommuni¬ 
cation, if violated or infringed; the heralds 
announced it to the respective commanders in 
Naples. The duke of Nemours, who knew 
the uprightness and integrity of Louis, did 
not hesitate a moment in offering to yield 
obedience, by withdrawing his forces. But, 
Gonsalvo, accustomed himself to the com¬ 
mission of crimes, and reposing with full se¬ 
curity on the treacherous policy of Ferdinand, 
refused to act in compliance with the orders, 
and demanded an express command from his 
master for that purpose. Having received 
an expected reinforcement of Germans, which 
gave him the superiority, he in his turn at¬ 
tacked the French, routed them in two ac¬ 
tions, killed the duke of Nemours, and not 
only made himself master of the city of Na- 
May. pies, but totally subdued the whole kingdom, 
only Gaieta remaining to France. 

The archduke Philip was in Savoy, when 
he received the news of so notorious a breach 

of 
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of that public faith, for which he had pledged 1503. 
Ills own honor, in the late treaty. Indigavant 
at a conduct which nnirked its author v, ith in¬ 
delible infanty, and incapable of descending to 
any participation in it, Philip returned in¬ 
stantly into France, to put himself into Louis’s 
power ; while he dispatched messengers to re¬ 
monstrate with his fatlier-in-law, on his trea¬ 
cherous connivance at Gonsalvo’s misconduct, 
and demanded the restitution of all the coun¬ 
try which he had conquered. Ferdinand, 
with his usual duplicity, at one time disowned 
his ambassadors, and at another, his general; 
ofleted to restore the kingdom to the captive 
Frederic, but secretly sent directions to push 
the war in Naples, to the absolute extermi¬ 
nation of the French*. 

Louis, 


^ The unfortiiiicite Frederic long" entertained hopes of 
being restored to the crov. n of Naples, by common con¬ 
sent of the two kings, Ferdinand and Louis. Anne of 
Bretagne, queen of France, touclied with pity for his 
situation, became suitor for him, and strongly urged 
his cause with lier husband. But, by the treaty which 
was concluded at Blois, in September, 1504, between 
the archduke Philip and Louis the twelfth, all further 
YOL. I. ^ prospect 
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Louis, scoDiiisg these desploahle suhter- 
I'ugc 8, oixk'vt'd the iihnisters of the king of 
Arragcn to (|uit his dominions; and ■wiiile, 
disdaining to take an un\\ orthy revenge for 
the injurv done iilm by Lerdinand, he per¬ 
mitted the arciiduke, unmolested, to return 
into Flanders, tho’ he might have detained 
]iim ; he made that animated speech to Phi¬ 
lip at his departure, justly commemorated by 
history. “ if,” said he, “ your father-in-law 
“ has been guilty of perfidy, 1 aill not re- 
“ semble him ; and I am infinitely more 
“ i:r'>,;py in ilie loss of a kingdom, which I 
“ know hew' to re-conquer, than to have 
“■ stained my honor, whicli I could never re- 
‘ trieve. 

Irritated bv such perfidious treatment, 
Louis made new, tho’ ineffectual efforts, to 
regain liis lost dominions in Naples. Con- 
saho, the least scrupulous, hut the ablest 
commander of his age, defeated all his at- 

pre^pvet of his ros'oraU.on ceased ; as the first and most 
esse'iitia! article of that treaty, was the marriage of 
Clamle, eideat daughter of Louis, with Charles, son 
to Philip, end who afterwards bccajiie the emperor 
f'liarles the fifth. 

tempts^ 
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tenipts; and retained by his superior military 1503. 
skill the possessions, which he had acquired 
by a breach of every principle of public faith. 

d’he death of Alexander the sixth, and the August, 
accession of Julius the second to the pontifi¬ 
cate ; events v/hich were likewise unfavorable, 
to the aflairs of h’rauce ; when added to the ill 
success, which from every quaiter seemed to 
overwhelm the king, threw him into a violent 
fever, produced by anxiety and distress of 
mind. JJuring the height of his distemper, 
as his death was apprehended to be imminent, 
the queen, who seems ever to have considered 
herself less as sovereign of France, than as 
Duchess of Fretagne, began to prepare for a 
I'etreat into her native dominions. With that 
intention, she caused a number of rich effects 
to be embarked in boats, upon the river Loire. 

But, the iMarechal de Gie meeting them be¬ 
tween the cities of Saumur and Nantes, gave 150#. 
orders to stop their further progress; justly- 
thinking it an act contrary to the interests of 
the state, that the queen should remove at 
pleasure, all her jewels and property out of 
the kingdom. Louis recovered; and Anne, 
enraged at what she deemed an act of the 

Q 2 most 
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most presaroptuous insolence, as well as vin- 
(hcdvc iVoni nulurul leiiipcr, severely re- 
vengccl on rlic imlbrtuiiatc Aiurechal, his pub¬ 
lic spirited conduef. Not content with pro- 
cmiiiii' bv her indueneo, his exile iVoni the 
court, and bis removal from every post that 
be field ; she carried her \*eng‘eance to the 
most tinjustifia!)le and cruel excess, reduced 
him to extreme poverlv, and compelled him 
to terminate his life in disgrace and indi¬ 
gence'^^ 

Frederic, 


'FIk vc is no nrlion of .uim^ of Rrdn^'ne, ^Ybich can 
loss admit of ap{>lo.'i;y or justification, than tier perse- 
ciiliou of liio Mtirccirai dc (sic, wlio Inul only per- 
ftinui'd ins duty to the stale, in pvcvcntin«; llie queen 
from carryiiig* all her valuable eliects out of llie king¬ 
dom. Xor can Loui.s luinself be exempt from censure 
and condemuati<m, for ab.-auloning to the rage of an in¬ 
censed inul vindictive ’ivoman, so fiitliful and so old i\ 
servant, who had Iiecm personally dear to his two pre¬ 
decessors, and to hlmrucdf. I'he Alarccliai was pursued 
with an iudecciU and unrelenting vengeance. He was 
arrest^Ni atfbieans, ca*'ried as a prisoner to Chartres, and 
from thence to Drenx. 'fhe trial was successively trans¬ 
ferred to the parliament of Paris, and to that ofToii- 
l()Us(a The queen even dcsccjided so far belotv the dig¬ 
nity of her station; as to defray (lie exigences of the piv)- 

secution- 
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Frederic, the ujitbrliiiiute hiag of Naples, 
diet,! about dus time av Tours, iu a imld anti 
hoDorabki eaptivitj*. liis death was fol¬ 
low ed 


seculioi?, Isorsdlf; Aviiicii, in the jrar IjOC), IukI already 
am ^unted lo Jibove tliir^y tl.ouf^'and Kvve5>. The par¬ 
liament of Toaloase, 1o Avhich irthiinal it -was trans¬ 
ferred, ashein,^ considered the raost severe of any iii 
I'rancc. passcdi a sernenec on hfan, eq-edly inlnmiari and 
unmerited. He bvas long detained a prisoner in the 
castle of Drenx, exposed to Hie in^idts of those vho 
liad deposed against hira. He did not survive Ids per- 
scciitrcss, but died in April, Id Id, near nine months 
before the queen. Even Hvaiitome, corrupt and un- 
priiivfpled as he Tries, yet plainly discovius, even in 
liis affected Ciimmendiitions of the vengeance i>fAnnc of 
Ilrclagne, Ids reiil scidaments on tier coiiduct.—The 
]\ii{rechai de Gie vvas of the illnsirions family of 
lloliun, 

Frederic, the last sovereign of Heat xuifortunatc 
race oi the Arragonesc hings oiWaples, expired of a 
quartan ague, in the city of Tours, on tlie 9th Sep- 
lenibcr, 1304; Laving before liis decease lost all hope 
of being reinstated in his dneminions. He died in the 
fifty-second year of his e,ge, liaving reigned near hve 
years. Giannone, viio palheiicaby laments over the 
extinction of llie Neapolitan monavchy, lavishes high 
encomiums on Frederic. Frinciped’ say she, co- 
(auto saggio, ct di inollc Ic'lerc adorno, Gm a liii, 
non men chc a Ferdiuando, suo pcture, deve Napoli 
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bept. 
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1504. lowed bv that of the great oueen of Castdoj 
]yov. Isabella; and her dominions devohing to 
the archduke Philip, m right of .Ioanna his 
svii’e, changed the whole scale arid a-.iem of 
European poritics'-*'\ Ferdinand tJie Calholicj 

M ho 


il Ristoramcnlo dcllt' discipMne, et didlp bnone let- 
tore.-’—The evil dcytinv ol'lTederic, fcemedto inirsue 
Ills lAFifortunatc descendants. 11 is queen Isabella 
bronglit him five children ; three sons, and t^yo (hingh- 
ters. The fate of die eldest, Ferdinand, duke of Cala¬ 
bria, prisoner in Spain, lias been already mentioned, 
fsabelln, having refused to put lier IvfO younger sons 
into tlie hands of Ferdinand tiie Catholic, ^vliose 
perfidy she dreaded, was compelled liy Fonis the 
twelfth to quit his dominions. She retired to the city of 
Ferrara, where slic died in ]553, having seen her two 
younger sons expire befon' her. lier daughters left no 
issue. On reading tin' melancholy destin}^ of this fa¬ 
mily, dethroned, exiled, and degraded ; one cannot 
help being reminded of a similar series of calamities, 
with which, in a period nearcT to our own time, the 
royal house oi Stuart has been so singularly marked. 

The deatl’i of Isabella, queen of Castile, was has¬ 
tened, if not end rely caused, by the domestic calami¬ 
ties wiiich took place in her family. Tiic ordy son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Don John, a prince of high 
expectations, who w'as married on the fourth of April, 
J iST, to Margaret of Austria, daughter of the em¬ 
peror 
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who, after several vain and uilless efl’ort‘3 to 
retain tiiL. rte’ciiov uf Cusiiie, to ihe exclu- 

Sion 


prror Tax\inili.. •], niiil >[';rv of Jiidy; died at 
Salanauica, or, Ibc 4(li of Octobi f of ihe saiiie year. 
Ihs \vuio ^^'5 ilie jH i icess of the A - e us^ miscar led 
soon after .yards of ;i dan Alter, by win A.. 'i Is fortune all 
hones of perpcniatiiig’ tlie line weieat an end. 

In (lie following ^ Isabella, queen of Por- 

tn 2 :al 5 Avife to die <;Teat Enianucl, and eldest dau^^'hter 
of Isabella of ( 'astile, expinat at Saragossa ; only an 
liour after liaving brought into the world a son, on the 
23d of August. The young' prince, named Don 
]\Iichael, heir to tlie kingdoms of Castile and Portugal, 
followed his mother on the 20tii of duly, 1500.—By 
tliese four siiccessiv(‘ deallis, Joanna, w ife to the arch¬ 
duke Piiilip, and her chlkPo'n, became licirs to tlie 
Spanish monarchy, lint, the unhappy princess Joanna 
suOered so sevi Teiy in cliild-bed, v.hen s!je brouylU into 
the world her si'cond sou, Ferdinand, in 1533, as to 
impair lier understanding; ; and thi.^ accident, added 
to her passionate fondness for I^ldlip, wiio treated lier 
with inditlerence and neglect, at Lagdi totally de¬ 
prived her of all c.apacity to conduct atlairs. Such a 
concurrence of domestic losses amd niisfo;'!lines, gra¬ 
dually conducted Isabella to the grave. Slie fell into 
a profound melanclioly, from tlie contliuial recollection 
of them; and from tier appreiicnsion of the fatal con¬ 
sequences, which v/oiild probably result on her decease, 
in the disordered state of tlie infanta Joanna’s intelieefs, 

Q i aggra- 
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lo04. gion of Philip, was again reduced to his ori^ 
gmal kingi’ioui of Arragon, reconciled Inniself 
With the king of I- ranee, 'i iio’ already ad¬ 
vanced in life, he cci" '.'acted a second marriage 
with Louis’s niece, the princess Germana de 
Foix, in hopes of haring issue by her, which 
might exciude his own grandchildren from 
the possession of the two tln ones of Arragon 
and Castile. In this exncctation he w as never- 

X 

iheiess disappointed, and the vast succession 
of the S[>anish monarchy devolved eventually, 


ap:.p:ravated llic contendino' inferesis of her son-in-* 
lavr Philip^ r.nd Ferdinand, lier Imsband. Ibider the 
pressure of these nnensy rcfii^ctions, she expircvd on tlic 
26tb of November, 1504, at ]\Icdina del Campo, nni- 
vcrsnllv bewailed and lamented. Fy her ^vill, she 
called her daughter Joanna, and lier grandson Fharlcs, 
to the snccessioji of Castile; but she appointed Iicr 
Irasband Ferdinand regent, to the exclusion of Philip 
the archdnke, till her grandson should attain the age 
of twenty. She forbad any public nionrning for lier 
death, and directed her body to be buried at Granada, 
tlic capital of llic kingdom v.hicli she had rccoveiTd 
from ihe Moors, in compliance with these injunc¬ 
tions, as soon as a scalfold could be erected in the 
square of Medina del Campo, Ferdinand caused the 
Infanta Joanna to be proclaimed queen of Castile, -witU 
the accustomed solemnities, 

ea 
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on the archduke Charles, who likewise as- 
cended the iinperial ihroue of Ge. many. 

The character of Julius ihe second, v.ho 
now filled the papal chair, tlio’ less liagiiious 
than that of Ins predecessor, AleAunder the 
sixth, was not less opposite to the geniuo and 
spirit of that holy religion, under which he oc¬ 
cupied the highest place, llaiightj', amdi- i504 
tious, warlike, spiendiid, and enterprizing, na- i5o"v, 
ture had designed him for the fehl, not for 
the church ; ami had forineu inn: to shine in 
caiiips, rather then in conclaves. Intent on 
plans of aggrandi; iiieiii, amd extension of the 
papal dominions, which vere wholly incom¬ 
patible with the general tranquillity ; he foT- 
got the protection which Louis had extended 
to him when cardinal, under the pontificate of 
A.lexander; and repaid with ingratitude, the 
jisylum which he found in the generous 
treatment of that prince. Jealous of the 
king’s retaining a portion of power in Italjq 
which might be eventually fatal to the nume¬ 
rous little potentates, among whom that beau¬ 
tiful country was tlien divided; he exerted 
all the faculties of his turbulent and restless 
mind, in exciting enemies to the French. 

U nre- 
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1505- Unrestrained either by the ^arirtity of hi^ 
pontifical character, or bj hi^^ adMVwvvd 
period of life, he did not scruple to arpear 
in anjis, and even to lead on his l- :^ps in 
person. 

1506 . Tiie sudden and nnexp'?/ - ed deoth or oo-' 
Sept, archduke Philip, ’’.vlavU lock pi-u e s' u:is 
time, agaiu restored to rr^rdmaiv- Aiiapon 
the administration vki^iuo, i b-^ h .d 
lost on the decease oi his queen isa;*e{;a''o 

As 


^ Tbe «rch6nkc Phi’ip, presions to his d^Tr.li, knd 
hts injudicious nnd ^venk ;-dmiriisuanon, aii' TjnOxl 
the artection& of his Castilinn suojccts. The aavcni!».< j)t 
of reidinaiul was universally iVi^reUed. Tov>«inls llic 
unfortunate Joanna Ins \viie, Pirilip brhuvcd wiih ihe 
iuoj>t cruel and insulting contempt : not coaleut ^vith 
privately treating Iier in this unworthy majuu'r, he en¬ 
deavored to induce the nobilit)^ of Castile to deprive 
lier itvew of the name of royalty, and to coiifme iier as 
insane. But, tlie tirniucss of th.e duke of Benaveuttd 
and of tlie admiral of Castile, prevented him from exe¬ 
cuting tiiis inteutioH- 

He had at l(‘Mglh driven tlie iio]>ilify and people 
by his violence, to tltc brink of insurrection and revolt, 
^vlien his death relieved them from furtlier oppressions. 
Ileltad irraated the incpiisition, alienated tlie civil ma¬ 
gistrates, and permitted his Fleiiiisli favorites to dis¬ 
pose 
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As be vra- :a iliiy when this event happened, 1 - 06 . 
occupied in reguiating the abairs of ins Neu- 

pose of ail Jx first ollicrs in Casn!(% for nionej. In 
tills critical jimctiirc, Pliilip vras s< ii’cd with a fever 
wliicli carried liini off, oecasioru'd hy violent exercise 
after u fiul meal, ami tliea driiiki?ii>' cold liquor, ilis 
disorder only lasted six vi'iys, and be expired on the 
^5tli September, 1506, in the twenty-eighth year of 
his age. He v,as suriiained Le Bel,” from liis un¬ 
common personal beaut}'. 

Tlie unhappy Joanna, wliose attaclimcut to lier hus¬ 
band "was unbounded, n*. twithstanding' Iiis indifference 
or aversion to her; would not permit l)is body to be 
interred. She mmoved it, under j/retence of convey¬ 
ing it to Granada, ami wandered with tiic corpse thro' 
tiie country ; travelling only by niglii, with torches, 
and frequently giving signs of lunacy and outrageous 
insanity. 

Vf hen pressed and importuned by cardinal Ximencs, 
to assemble the states of Castile, slie refused; only re¬ 
peating continually, Tiie king n y father will come, 

and settle all things.” l^ct, in her lucid iritervals^^ 
she expressed the greatest jealousy of any infringement 
of her authority ; and once even forbad tlie deputies of 
the states to invite her father Ferdinand, tho’at other 
times, she appeared anxiously impatient for his return. 

When Ferdinand arrived, she delegated the regency 
of Castile to him ; and about two years, afterwards re¬ 
tired, at his request, to the castle of Tordesillas, six 
leagues distant from Valladolid, where she ji^ssed the 
long remainder of her life. 

poll tan 
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1506. nolitari dominions; an interview was aoirecd 
on, between him and Louis the tYv’ehrh, whicii 
took place at the to^Mi of Savona in the Ge- 
tioese territories. I’he apprehensions of Ler- 
uinand, lest the king of Prance should oppose 
his designs on the regeJicy of Castue, formed 
Ills concealed motive for a'lieeins to this in- 
terview. The two kinss having afain re-r 
Jiewed their alliance, swore anew to the strict 
observance of tiie articles of pca:-e, Ikit Fer¬ 
dinand, v.ho thro'out his whole reign, re- 
ccgr.xzcd no principle of public or private 
action, excent Ins own interests, infringcxl 
and violati'd every condition stLivated be¬ 
tween them, on liis return into Spain. 

150S. The political elevation to which the republic 
of ATnicc had attained at this neriod of time ; 
her extensive territorial possessions in Italy ; 
her more important acijuisitions in the Le¬ 
vant, n iiich made lier mistress of the trade to 
Arabia and India ; her numerous armies, and 
her fleets, which subjected to her conlroul 
every state in the vicinity of the Adriatic: these 
combined circumstances rendered her an ob¬ 
ject of equal cn\y, jealousy, and apprehension, 
Impelled by the desire of reducing’ to par- 


yon cr 
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rt>wer limiis, so overgrov/n a power, the me¬ 
morable league of Cambray^ formed lor the 
destruction of Venice, was concluded. Louis 
the twelfth, and Ferdinand the Catholic, for¬ 
getting' their past subjects of animosity, joined 
in tliis iinnoiitic alliance, of which they coji- 
stituted the basis. The emperor Vlaximiiian. 
and pope Julius the second, became parties 
to the leae'ue. \Ve cannot lieln conleni'nlatino- 
W'ith astonishment, not unaccompanied with 
some degree of indignation, the union of the two 
greatest kings in Europe, the Clerman empe¬ 
ror, and the pope, against a small, tlio^ a po^v- 
erfiil and. opulent republic. IjOius was guiltv 
of a still greater political error, in allying him¬ 
self with his three inveterate and natural ene¬ 
mies, Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Julius, 
against the Wnetians, his only sure and linn 
ally beyond the Alps. He did not even hesi¬ 
tate to command the troops in person. The 
battle of Chiera-d'Adda, which was gained 
Louis over Alviano, the ATnetian general, 
reduced that state from the oinnacie of great- 
ness, to tlie verge of ruin. If the emperor 
JMaxirailiaii had improved the circumstances 
©f their defeat, with celerity, the city of W- 


1508. 


1509. 

Miiy. 


nice 
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nice itself must have probal>ly been swallowed 
w. prodigious confederacy, and the 

republic would have been e.xtina.u}.died. Ilis 
cieldys enat)led the Yenelians to avert the ca¬ 
lamity ; but, without rctiieviuo' either their 
former lustre^ or thioir preceding extent of ter¬ 
ritory : while liOui -, wlio had been rather influ¬ 
enced by the mrrow scmtiments of private re¬ 
sentment, than by motives of enltirged policy, 
becoming a king of France, ^^ hen he engaged 
In the league of Cambray ; bad too much rea¬ 
son to repent the fault which he had com¬ 
mitted, during the future part of his reign^. 

In 

^ Alvi'iao made a very able and advrinfageoiis dis¬ 
position of Ids forces, on the day of tlie celebrated 
action of GlrVra-d’Adda, and for a considerable time 
repulsed the enemy. But, being compelled by tlie 
Gascon infantry, to quit the strong ground Avhich he 
had occupied among vineyards, where it v»as difficult 
to cliarge, o * to force him ; his troops became unequal 
to resisting the impetuosity of the French attack. A>t, 
even in this situation, Alvinno performed all the duties 
of a great and experienced commander. He fought 
desperately, cand maih^ many elforts to retrieve the day. 
The squadron of gentlemen who attended his person, 
defended themselves to (lie last, and refused the quarter 
which was oil’ered them by the enemy. 

Alviano, 
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In addition to the injurious consequences ia 
tliat re.'^ulted from I.ouis's victory at Ghicra- 
il’Adda, 'and his triumph over the Venetians, 


Alviano, wlio so;tr;']it deatli, liimsein without being 
dble to find it 5 vas at length thrown from his liorse^ 
and received a deep wound quite across his foreheads 
In this condition he ^vonid liave been killed, if a French 
soldier liad not discovered him, and persuaded Iiis 
comrades to spare Alviano^s life. lie was conducted 
to tlie tent of liOuis tile twelftli, bloody, and so dis¬ 
figured by Iris wound, wliich prevented liiin from seeing, 
as to be scarce recognizable. Ilis beliavior, under the 
circumstances of Ids defeat and captivity, would have 
done honor to the greatest hero. He expressed his deep 
sense of the calamity, v/liich the republic, for whom 
he fimght, liad iindcrgoiu*: as well as tlie personal 
diminution of glory, wiiich he siifFered. But, he added, 
that liis knowledge of the clemency and generosity of 
the pritjce, whose prisoner lie then w iS ; and his equal 
reliance on the protection of that republic, for whom he 
had combated and bled ; left Idlii nothing to dread, or 
apprehend. Loins was sensible to his higli merit ; 
ordered him to be attended by the best surgeons in hi^ 
army, and gave directions that he sli idd be treated 
with every distinction due to his quality and station* 
The slaughter was consuh v.'ble, Aiiovc eight thou¬ 
sand Venetians perislicd in this action, wliich had 
nearly proved fatal to the very existence or the com¬ 
monwealth of Venice. 
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1510. gQ contrary to bis own true interests, and 
those of his people ; France underwent at this 
May. time, another national niisibrtnne. The death 
of the Cardinal of Amboise, first minister of 
state, one of the most virtuous and disinterested 
statesmen of whom history makes mention, was 
in ev'ery sense a public loss. Fqually a stranger 
to pride, and to avarice; a Cardinal, vrith only 
one ecclesiastical benefice, and solely occu¬ 
pied by the interests of his sovereign, or of 
his country ; he was lamented by both, with 
every testimony of grateful affection*. 

The 


^ George d’Aniboisc was the friend and favorite of 
Louis the twelfth, when only duke of Orleans. During 
the captivity of that prince in tlie tower of Bonrges, 
after the battle of St. Aiibin du Cormier, under the 
reign of Charles the eighth : he was indefatigable in his 
exertions to procure the duke his liberty, and at lengtk 
succeeded. lie was made bisliop of Montauban in 1481, 
was afterwards raised to the archbishopric of Narbonne, 
and in 1498 he was translated to the archiepiscopal see 
of Rouen. Caesar Borgia, son to pope Alexander the 
sixth, brought him a CardiiiaFs hat, on tlic accession of 
Louis the twelfth, who committed to him the principal 
administration of public affairs. To his capacity and 
advice, may in a great measure be ascribed the brilliant 
success; which attended the arms of France in llie 

Milanese, 
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The unnatural alliance, denominated “ the 1510. 
league of Cambray,” had been dissolved, 
almost as soon as it was formed, by the clash¬ 
ing interests, or separate views, of the con¬ 
tracting powders. Julius the second, consult¬ 
ing only Hiie aggrandisement of the papacy, 
and the expulsion of the French from Italy, 
no longer even observed any measures with 
Louis: while the king, actuated by scruples 
of a timid superstition, forbad ins generals to 
make incursions on the territories of the 
church; and spared the pontiif whom he might 
have crushed, from reverence to his office 
and character. Embokiened by such proofs 
of weakness in the I rench cabinet, the Pope 


Milanese, at the commencement of Louis’s reiF;n.—On. 
the death of Alexander the sixth, he u^mid have been 
raised to the Pontificate, if he had not been deceived 
by the Cardinal de la Kovere, to ,>horn his inteiests 
were entrusted, and who placed the lhari on his own 
head, by the naineof JuUus tlie recoilJ. The death of 
^the Cardinal of Amboise took ])laee at Lyons, during 
the residence of the court in that city. This event 
happened in the inonastery of the Celeslines, on the 
Sdth of May, 1510. Tlie king gave every deiiioiistra- 
tion of extreme sorrow and concern for his loss. 

U 
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1510. proceeded to the greatest lengths of ambition. 
Desirous of annexing the duchy of Ferrara to 
the patrimony of St. Peter, he ordered his 
general to lay siege to the city of Mirandola, 
in the midst of a most severe winter, and 
without even an equitable pretext to justify 
the attempt. I'he advances not being made 
with that rapidity which he expected, Julius 
repaired to the place in person ; appeared in 
the trenches at seventy years of age, encou¬ 
raged and exhorted his troops to mount to 
the attack; and on its surrender, caused him- 

1511. self to be carried into the city in military tri¬ 
umph, thro’ the breach effected in the ram¬ 
parts. 

Irritated by these reiterated acts of hosti¬ 
lity, the king at length sent orders to his ge¬ 
neral, Chaumont, no longer to spare the 
Pope. The French comtnander in conse¬ 
quence pressed his Holiness so vigorously, as 
to oblige him to retire to Ravenna; and he 
would have compelled Julius to terms of 
immediate pacification, had he not himself 
been seized at this juncture with a mortal dis¬ 
temper, at Corn'gio in Lomliardy. Struck 
With horror and remorse, at the supposed 

‘ crime 
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crime which he had committed, in bearing, 
arms against the holy father; and yielding on 
the approach of death, to the terrors of su¬ 
perstition, he sent to implore the pontiff’s 
forgiveness and absolution. All the operations 
of war were suspended, and Julius had time 
to recover from his danger. The events of 
the campaign, which were not so favourable 
to him as the influence of religious fears had 
been, soon however reduced hiiii to the most 
perilous situation. Conscious of the manner 
in which he had abused the pontifical charac¬ 
ter, he justly apprehended his degradation 
from the papal chair ; while he beheld on the 
other hand Rome itself exposed to the army 
of the king, without any means of defence. 
Terrified at the punishment which impended, 
Julius was on the point of having recourse to 
Louis’s generosity, and of opening a negoti¬ 
ation for the purpose. But, having received 
adiice, that the king, prevailed on by the 
religious scruples and importunities of the 
queen, had prohibited his general from attack¬ 
ing the territories of the church; he resumed 
his accustomed haughtiness, laid aside all 
R 2 thought# 


1511. 
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1511. thoughts of peace, arid prepared himself for 
j^evv exertions in the field. 

In the present century, when the minds of 
men, cultivated by learning, expanded by 
philosophy, and di\ ested of superstitious pre¬ 
judices, presume to view objects as they are, 
by the light of reason, we are naturally 
amazed at these proofs of weakness. We con¬ 
template with wonder and indignation, an 
Alexander the sixth, or a Julius the second, 
revered amidst a thousand enormities; and 
exerting a despotic sway over the cabinets of 
princes, or the conduct of generals, by the 
sole terrors of their sacerdotal office, unac¬ 
companied with any virtues, or e\en the 
external appearances of decorum and mo¬ 
rality. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age and ill 
success, Julius meditated fresh schemes of 
conquest. Unaffected by the consideration 
which Lciiis manifested towards him, that 
prince was the constant object of his animo¬ 
sity. In the hope of expelling the French 
from Ita!}', the pontiff entered into a new 
alliance against him, with Ferdinand of Arra- 

gon; 
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gon ; and Venice acce(l(.'d to the confederacy, 
which was named !)y a mockery of religion, 
“ The holy League.” Having recommenced 
their military operations, the allies retook 
lirescia, and laid siege to Ixilogne.; I'.ut their 
further progress was .stopped isy the appear¬ 
ance of Gaston de I’oix. 'i’iii.-. young hero, 
■who, was nephew 1o tlie king, had scai'cely 
attained his twentv-tlurd year‘"k Louis was 

tenderly 


Gasfon dc l'oi\L of X^'inours, v*his son io 

cTolin dc i"oix, (rihskiinpv , by Mary of f?rU’uris, 

sister of Loui.‘> isiv i sk. libs. displnyt'd sacb iiiooii- 

testihla proofs of ovlikiry arv] ability, tiuit the 

coolrrrr:! on lii.o dio atnansrsicid t^f ifao, loul 
tlie coniinaod of tha b’rcnrh Airo’s in Jtnly, nt a most, 
critical period of tlr* war. (Ki the mevnoraid.t? day of 
(he victory at Ravtnina, In* (‘varft* ’ all tin* qualities of 
an experienced and consumoL'ib* fydicral, if !uid not 
thrown away his life at tiu' eoneinidon of tl^e battle, 
like a ytmni;' solditr. 'Flic two armies wert^ nearly 
equal in number, cojoRdny eaeli of alrent t-.veni v (iioo' 
sand men. The ('ardinal Xe^aity .b-'lin de ble-bicis, 
who succeeded to th:‘ PorFd-icate a yt'ar adervvards, by 
tluMiame of Leo tfie t(m{li ; tin.' Marquis of Pescara, 
and Don John de Lardonna, wa re among the prL 
soners. But, all these great advantages were lost to 
France; by the death of fListon. liis sLster, Germana 

11 3 de 
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tenderly attached to him, and discerning all 
the ardor of military genius in him, entrusted 
to his command the army in Italy, at that 

1512, early period of life, hris first actions not only 
ju tided the choice which the king had made, 
hut acquired him a reputation superior to all 
the commanders of his age. During the pro¬ 
secution of the siege of Bologna, Gaston 
entered the city under cover of a prodigious 
fall of snow, unperccivea by the assailants; who 
instantly breaking up their camp, retired from 
before the place. He lost not a moment in push¬ 
ing his advantage; defeatedBaglioni, theV'ene- 
tian general, who opposed his march towards 
Brescia; rnd attacking their entrenchments 
with only six th jusand chosen soldiers, put eight 
th msand of the enemy to the sword, and totally 
drove them from the surrounding country. 

Awil 'Ihese rapid advantages were soon fol¬ 
lowed by the great battle of Bavenna. 
Gaston there completely routed the army 
of the confederates; but, like Gnstavus 


cleFvtix, of whom mrnlion has aheo^^y bean frequentl y 
made, was married to Ferdinand, of girra^oii. 

She died at Vahiiiiaiii Spain, in the year IddS. 

AdoU 
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Adolphus, he expired in the moment of vie- 1512, 
tory. His own ardor and impetuosity were 
the principal causes of his death. Desirous 
to render the success of the day complete, he 
rashly pursued, with a small troop, a body 
of four thousand veteran Spaniards, who re¬ 
treated in good order. They surrounded him; 
and he was killed, after havino; fought with 
the most heroic courage, pierced with twenty- 
two wounds. His contemporaries, who justly 
regarded him as a prodigy, surnamed him 
“ the thunder-})olt of Italy,"’ from the vio¬ 
lence of his movement, the rapidity of his 
progress, and the suddenness of his extinc¬ 
tion 

Louis 


* Braiilome eiimneriites sevt^rnl ininute circnin- 
slancesj preceding' and accompanying his deatli. Tlie 
action "svas already gained, wiicii (he celebrati d Che¬ 
valier Bayard, seeing the young ]ninre (‘ovenvl '.villi 
the blood and brairis of a soldier, who Inui been Iddled 
close to iiini, rode .up, and demanded if lu* was 
'wounded ? replied Coi.o.on, Irxit 1 have 

wounded many of tiiceiu'my.” iliyard imj)H)rcd 
him on no ronsideration to quit tlie main body of tiie 
army ; and to prevent Iks troops from plliaglng, while 
he hinjself pursued the Hying squadrons. This whole- 

K T some 
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Louis was greatly affected at his nephew's 
untimely fate; and subsequent events sufth- 

some aiixi wise advice, was unforlunatv"'ly overborne 
by the yoiin^ hero's martial ardor. A Gascon run¬ 
away liavine; informed him, tliat a body of Spaniards 
not only maiiitained iheir ground, but iiad repulsed 
some of his own forces, lie instantly charged (hem in 
person; crying out, V/lio loves me, follows me.”— 
This body of veterans, who were advantageously posted 
near a piece of water, first discharged their Harque- 
busses; and then lowering- their piLcs, received hrinl^^ 
the attack. Gaston’s iiorse was first killed, and he 
himself was overpowered by numbers. Only about 
twenty gentlemen accompaiiieu lum cai this desperate 
service, among wliom was Lairircc, afterwards so rc- 
nowuicd and so unfortunate under Trancis Hie first, in 
Hie wars (.f Italy. He wiis likewise of ilm lioiise of 
Foix, and adied by blc-od to Gaston, wh.om he 

defimded with the most Imvcn: brav<n*y ; crying out, 
when nt) long'er a.ble to vrard off the blows aimed lit 
Iiim, the general, bndhier to your queen Gcr- 

imina, and yon s!udii have immense ransom !”—No 
exclamations nor cntri.aiies cemid ]io\vev(‘r save t!ie 
prince b'crn their finy : laanticc himself fell by liis 
side, covered with wounds, and was left upon the plain 
as dead. liayavd was almc-;l drivmi to maubtass, w'hen 
on his return, lie learned ids germrars fate ; and into so 
great a consterrudion were ihc I-hmcii t]iiv>wn liy this 
“unexpected disaster, tliat Itad tim enemy rallied, and 
returned to the charge, tliyy would infallibly have re¬ 
trieved the day, and have remained masters of the field. 

ciently 
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ciendy proved, how much die most hnportant J512. 
affliirs of v.ar maj/ depend on the life of a 
sino'le man. rvlorechal Trivulzlo succeeded 

O 

to ihe conimand on Gfastou's death, but the 
spirit which ditfhsed life and vigor, was extinct; 
while dissentions arose in the rictorious army, 
no longer conducted by a chief of superior 
abilities. Julius, Vvho had been ready to im¬ 
plore the clemency of tiie king, was encou¬ 
raged to resist, by Ferdinand and the \^ene- 
tians. A series of disasters succeedmo: each 
other, ruined the 1' rench affairs; and in¬ 
stead of giving law to all 1 taly, as might have 
been expected, they were totally expelled 
from every part of that country. 

The Switzers breaking in upon the Mila¬ 
nese, almost destitute of defence, re-conquered 
it, after it had been subject to France for 
twelve years. By an act of nadonal atone¬ 
ment for their desertion and surrencler of the 
unfortunate Ludovico Slorza. whom thej had 
formerly delivered up to Louis; they con¬ 
ducted with them, and replaced in the duchy 
of Milan, his eldest son, Alaximiiian, as so¬ 
vereign. Genoa, which had been subjected 
to the French arms, revolting, elected a Doge, 

and 
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1512. and declared itself an independent state. 
Henry the eighth, king of Hngiand, -who by 
his father’s death had recently ascended the 
throne; excited by the arliticesof i’erdinand, 
whose daughter, Catherine of ^Vrragon, he had 
married, declared war against 1’ranee : w hile 
the emperor Maximilian, deserting all his pre¬ 
vious engagements, joined the allies, and 
even formed a new treaty with the Pope. 

The king of Arragon improving the oppor¬ 
tunity, which this iinion of so many powers 
against Louis afforded him, convei ted it with 
equal injustice and ability, to the purposes of 
his personal aralrition. 'J’he little kingdom of 
Navarre, by its position, extending to the Iron- 
tiers of Perdinaiid's hereditary states, and being 
separated from those of the king of Prance, 
by the I'yrenean mountains, lay open to 
attack. ithout other motives, be suddenly 
commenced hostilities against the sovereign of 
that contracted territory, John d’..'Ubret, and 
soon reduced his dominions to subjection. A 
papal Bull, which Julius issued subsequent to 
the conquest; formed the only pretext em¬ 
ployed by Perdinand, to justity this outrage 
committed on a prince unarmed, who had 

neither 
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neither rendered himself an object of his re- 
sentment, nor of his displeasure. The king of 
France, conscious of the importance of the ac¬ 
quisition, made every possible effort to replace 
John d’Albret on the throne; and even sent an 
army into Navarre, for the purpose, but with¬ 
out success. Engaged with so many enemies, 
who attempted to overpower him from all 
quarters, he was reduced to act on the defen¬ 
sive, instead of carrying his arms beyond the 
Alps or the Pyrenees. Navarre remained 
inseparably annexed to the Spanish monarchy; 
the little principality of Bearn alone continu¬ 
ing subject to the family of Albret. 

The death of Julius the second at this time, 1513. 
seemed nevertheless, to promise Louis better ^ * 
fortune in Italy. Leo the tenth, who succeeded 
Julius, and who is so justly celebrated inhistoiy 
as the patron of every liberal science, opened 
his short, but memorable Pontihcute. New, 

tho’ ineffectual efforts, were made by Louis 
against theMilanese, In conjunction with the\'e- 

netians, who had again formed an alliance with 
France. Maximilian Sforza M as even driven to 
the last extremities, by the French forces; and 
only the cities of Como and Novarra persisted 

to 
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1513 . to hold out against the invaders: but all these 
transitory advantages were lost, in less time 
than they had been acquired. The reign of 
Louis the twelfth presents a perpetual chain 
of victories, followed by as great reverses, 
in Italy. After the loss of an engagement, 
in which all the Gascon Infantry was cut to 
pieces, scarcely could the Marechal de la 
Tremoullle conduct the Cavalry in safety back 
to Savoy. 

Meanwhile, Henry the eighth and Maxi¬ 
milian uniting against Louis, joined their 
forces to attack Picardy; and the Switzers, 
elate with the advantages which they had 
gained, .entering Burgundy, laid siege to 
Idijon, the capital, with two-and-twenty thou¬ 
sand men. By means of a treaty, humiliating, 
tho’ unfortunately necessary to Prance, which 
the Marechal de la Tremouille concluded 
with the Switzers, these formidable enemies 
were induced to return into their owui coun¬ 
try. But, the king of England and the em- 
Au^ust. pcror having gained the battle of Guineg'ate, 
known in our history by the name of “ the 
battle of the spurstook the city of d'ournay, 
and spread terror thro’ all the neighbouring pro-; 

vinces.. 
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vinces. Louis, deeply affected by such a con- 1513. 
currence of calamities, nevertheless supported 
with magnanimity the intelligence. Wearied 
however at length hy the supplications of the 
queen, and hoping that Leo the tenth might 
he induced to aid his arms, which he had 
hitherto opposed; the king dispatched two 
prelates, to make his submission to the see of 
Rome, and to testify his contrition and peni¬ 
tence for his past offences. This conduct, so 
destitute of vigor, which may be entirely 
nttrihuted to the influence of Anne of Bre¬ 
tagne over his mind, was the last act of her 
life. She died at the castle of Blois, of a 1514 , 
distemper caused by the improper treatment 
which she had received in her last Ijing-in, 
at thirty-seven years of age. 

The Trench historians, perhaps influenced hy 
the consideration of the important province, 
which she brought as an accession to the kino^- 
dom at her marriage, have best v ecl thehighest 
panegyrics on this princess. Jr / piety, chas¬ 
tity, liberality, and attacnm^iit lc rhe two suc- 
cessive kings her husbarids. no less than her 
capacity and spirit, have all foD lect tiie sub¬ 
jects of their warme.S(; commendation, ima- 
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ginary qualities seem to have been added, in 
order to complete the picture. Her conduct, 
if considered as a queen of France, does not, 
however, appear to justify these extravagant 
encomiums. Force and necessity alone, it is 
evident, reduced her to give her hand to 
Charles the eighth ; nor, tho' it must be ad¬ 
mitted that she was always blameless as a 
wife, did she ever manifest the affection due 
from a sovereign, to the people, or to the 
country, over which she reigned. On the con¬ 
trary, ever cherishing the most avowed pre¬ 
dilection for the house of Austria, she endea¬ 
vored by every exertion of address or of per¬ 
suasion, to induce the king to bestow his 
eldest daughter, the princess Claude, on the 
young Archduke in marriage, who afterwards 
became the emperor Charles the fifth. Disap¬ 
pointed in this attempt, by Louis’s better prin¬ 
ciples, and by his paternal regard to France, 
she attempted to transfer the succession of 
Bretagne to her youngest daughter Kenee, 
and to marry her to the same prince, 'llio’ 
both these schemes, so replete w'th perni¬ 
cious consequences, were rendered abortive; 
she ^tiil maintained sufficient influence over 

the 
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mind of Louis, to retard, and even totally to J514. 
prevent during her own life, the consurama- 
tion of the princess Claude’s nuptials with 
I'rancis, Count d’Angoulesme; (.o whom, as 
the presumptive heir of the French crown, 
the united voice of the nation had destined 
her. 

After the consideration of these facts and 
circumstances, whatever sentiments we maj' 
entei'tain of this princess, in her quality of 
duchess of Bretagne ; we must be compelled 
to admit, that as queen of France, her death, 
which only preceded llv.it of Louis by a single 
yeari was a fortunate event for the state, in 
every point of view. Tier superstitious vene¬ 
ration for popes and priests, was moreover 
highly detrimental to the king’s affairs, whose 
successes w'ere always checlced and impeded 
by her importunate entreaties in their favor. 
L^nforgiving and vindictive, she never par¬ 
doned an injury, nor set any limits to her re¬ 
sentment. Notwithstanding these incontes- 
tible defects, she possessed many great, or 
amiable qualities, that deservedly endeared 
her to the king, w ho was duj ing some time 


incon- 
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1514. inconsolable for her loss^^ He remained 
several days shut up in his apartment, en¬ 
tirely 


Anne of Breia 2 :ne first introduced into the court 
of the queens of France, a lustre to which they had 
always before been strangers. She retained about her 
person, a number of young women of quality, French 
and Bretons, whom she employed in occupations be-- 
coming their rank and sex; w liosc manners she formed, 
not more by her precepts, than by her example. She 
was accustomed to embroider, in the midst of these 
ladies ; and her court resembled a well-regulated com- 
piunity. As duchess of Bretagne, she liad all the ex¬ 
ternal Insignia of sovereignty, separate from the king 
her husband. She had even her body guards, and 
she formed a band of a hundred gentlemen, all natives 
of Bretagne, who attended her at mass, and w herever 
she moved. She was exceedingly attached to this 
corps of her own peculiar subjects.—The king was sen¬ 
sible that he yielded too much to lier prejudices and 
importunities, on many occasions; but her conjugal 
fidelity, liberality, and private virtues, rendered her 
so dear to him, that he was not able to refuse a com¬ 
pliance with lier requests. Louis was more tenacious 
x>f her dignity, and more sensible to any circumstance 
which seemed to wound it, than lie was to his p>vn. 
When tlie scholars of the university of Paris exposed 
his court, and even himself to ridicule, in their farces, 

he 
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tirelv devoted to 2 :nef; ordered all the come- 1514. 
dians and musicians to quit the court; and 
refused audience to every minister or ambas¬ 
sador, who did not appear before him in deep 
mournino;. Yieldino; however to motives of 
public benefit, Avhich ever formed the rule of 
his actions, he soon after bestoived the princess May. 
Claude in marriage on the Count d’Angou- 
lesme ; and the nuptials were solemnized at 
the castle of St. Germain-en-Laye*. 

The 


be said 5 that be willingly and cheerinHy forgave 
them ; but, that he warned them not to make the 
queen the object of their satire, as if (hey presumed 
*Mo do so, he would infallibly order them all to be 
hanged.” Anne of Bretagne was seized witli the 
distemper of wliich she died, on the 2d of January, 
1514, and expired on the 9th of that month, 

* The marriage of Francis with the princess Claude, 
was celebrated a’jove four months after the death of the 
queeiK The court did not quit their mourning on this 
occasion ; the ^jrince and princess tliemselves were 
dressed in black, on the day of their nuptials, wlfich 
was the IStli of M"*y, 1514. Several motives, pot 
totally void of weight when privately considered, ren¬ 
dered Anno of Bretagne peculiarly averse to this union. 
r-She always Mattered herself with hopes of having 
VOL. I. ? mal« 
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cIfuIIi of *Vtme of l^retagne, together 
RJlIi i’rancis’s nrarriairo, o-ave a new lace to 
athiirs, and a new aspect to the court. Louisa 
ol Savoy, mother to the presumptive heir of 
the crown, no longer repressed by the supe¬ 
rior influence of the queen, began to display 
her shining, but dangerous qualities. Louis, 
on the other hand, tender of his people, and 
frugal of the revenues, viewed with a melan¬ 
choly foresight, the profusion and expensive 
muni licence, which distinguished the Count 
d’Angoulesme’s character. Anticipating the 
evils which such inclinations, if indulged, 

\ssnc by the king. She detested Louisii of Savoy, 
rraiH'is’’s nio(hn% \vIiose unsubniittiiig spirit never bent 
Wneatli lier. Above all, she feared and foresaw her 
daughter’s infelicity with Francis. Louis the twelfth 
was of an opposite opinion; and when iniporluned by 
theqneeiij not to gi ve the princess’s hand to the Connt 
d’Angonh'sme, on account of his irregularities; he re- 
plicd^ \ ous voiis trompcz : elle ii’est pas belle; inais 
sa verin touch era le ConUe, et LI ne pourra s’ein- 
pechtT de Ini rondre justice.’' These apprehensions 
of Anne,, were however too nnich verified in the result, 
t’laudc was by no means beantirid, aiul her husband, 
amurons and inconstant, never loved her ; and tho’ he 
treated licr with a degree of respect, liirnsclf, he either 
could not,.or did not axiici the Maine behaviour from Iris 
wiolber. 


would 
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vvoukl probably entail upon the kingdom, he 
used frequently to exclaim, “ This great boy 
“ will ruin all my plans It is even to be 
suspected, that his apprehensions on this 
subject, formed one of the great inducements 
to bis contracting a third marriage ; tho’ the 
desire of effectins: a close union and alliance 
with the king of England, served for the os¬ 
tensible pretext. 

Henry the eighth had at that time a sister, 
the princess Maiy, of uncommon personal 
beauty, and in the first bloom of youth. The 
duke de Longueville, who had been taken pri¬ 
soner by the English, at the battle of G uinegate; 
being sent over to negotiate a. treaty of peace 
between the two nations, first opened the over¬ 
tures for this marriage, which w ere immediately 
accepted. The princess was conducted into 
France : received at Boulo 2 :no bv' a splendid 
train, at the head of which was the Count 
d’Angoulesnie ; and married at Abbeville to 
the king*, viary, who possessed a heart sus¬ 
ceptible 


1514. 


Oct. 


Mary, youngest daughter of Henry the seventh, 
and of Elizabctli of York, was born in 1499. She 
w as married to Louis the twelfth at Abbeville, on the 

s 2 9th 
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1514. cep.tible of the inipresbions of tenderness and 
passion, had already engaged her affections 
to Charles lirandon, an English nobleman 
nearly of her own age, distinguished by, the 
graces of his person and address, whom 
Henry had created duke of Suffolk, and on 
whoin he had even previously intended to 
bestow his sister’s hand. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it cannot be supposed that 


9th of October, 1514, and was inaugurated at St. 
Denis, oil the 5th of tlie ensuing Novenibor. The king 
liiniseif came as fir as Abbeville to meet her, accom¬ 
panied by fifteen hundred geutleuu n. Feasts and tour¬ 
naments succeeded to the nui)tlrdis, wliich were cele¬ 
brated with great maguiflceJice. Jt is remarkable, that 
from William the Norman, down to Ids present ma¬ 
jesty’s reign, in tlie lapse of seven, or eiglit centuries,. 
Mary is the only Ihiglisli princess ^>ho has been mar¬ 
ried to a Ling of Franc(\ (’luo h’s Brandon, duke of 
Snilblk, attended the young (|U((':i to Paris, and even 
resided in that court during Louis’s life, vritli the title 
of ambassador from the kifig of ILiglaud. He married 
]\lary ]>rivate]y, on the List laia, scarcely 

tliree months after the deutli of the king; and these 
nuptials weic sotc. 'umized v ifh great pomp 

by Ib'nry the eight!:, at tbvenwiclj, on (he loth of 
’'dav f'>lit>wing. l^lary was ealuxl ihe queen duchess, 
b'he died in 1551. 


Louis. 
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Louis, a valetudlnarliin sinking- into roars, 
broken by the fatigues of war and state, tfir- 
mented with the eout, ana whose tlicut-Iits 
\rere continually occupied with the recollec¬ 
tion of his late queen, could be a very accept¬ 
able husbanth Francis, Count dhingou- 
lesme, amorous and gallant, was captivated 
with JMarj’s charms ; and it has been pre¬ 
tended, that he might and would have taken 
every advantage of his good fortune, a poli¬ 
tical considerations, and his mother’s remon¬ 
strances had not, tho" with difficulty, im¬ 
posed a restraint on his inclinations'^. 

Mean- 

^ It is {litrlcult not to digTcss, by siiyir)^*a fevv y/ords 
on this story, curious, ?.s vo'U as intc'rcstin^ in Itst IT, 
and respecting yhich t]ic French vrriters iiave lieen 
very iiiqiiisilivc and ditiuse. Sonic of the content 
rary authors relate very eireunistantially an aincd.;c. 
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1514. Meanwhile Louis rapidiv approached tlic 
termination of life, to w hich his nuptial plea¬ 
sures 


ner^ Mas hastening to tlie queen’s apartment^ mIicii he 
Mas met by Grignanx, an ancient gt'nllcinan ^Yho had 
been in tlie service of Anne of Bretagne, Struck Mith 
the more than common niagnilicence of Iiis dress, knoM> 
ing his predominant weakness, and mistrustful of his 
intentions, Grignaux rudely, stopt him ; and address* 
ing him, demanded M'liither he Mas going so hastily, 
Francis refused to ansMcr satisfactorily to this question, 
—“ Donnez voiis en bieii garde, Mon seigneur,” said 
Grignaux frowning ; ‘‘ pasquesDieu! vous vous jouez 
a vous donner uu maitre ; il ne faut qu’un accident, 
pour quo vous restiez Comte d’Angoulesmc toute 
votre vie.”—This bold and peremptory remonstrance, 
Mas not lost on tlie person to wlioin it M'as directed, 
Francis paused on tlie very threshold of his mistress’s 
chamber, Mhile love aifd ambition disputed for an in¬ 
stant in Ids bosom. The latter passion triumphed ; 
and submilling to Griguaux’s counsel, he had suiheient 
command over Idmself to quit tlie palace, Mithout see¬ 
ing the queen, Brantome, mIio likewise relates this 
story, adds, Ihcat Mary attempled to counlerh'it preg- 
nancy, on the dtaith of the king ; but, tliat Louisa of 
Savoy was not to b(‘ sO over-reached, mIicii a crown 
depended on the fact, and soon discovered the dc- 
celt.” 

rsotM'ithstanding these pretended circumstances and 
particulars of Grignaux’s supposed remonstrance Mith 

Francis, 
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sures conducled him. Forgclllng the maxim 1514. 
which lie hud been used so tn'qiiently to re- 

peat, 

Francis, at the palace of the Tonrnellcs, no credit is 
due to the anecdote. The graver French historians all 
reject it; and every iutcrnid evidence, drawn eidier 
from fact, or from probability, tends to disprove it. 

It is scarcely to be believx'd that any woman, except 
one of the most dissolute character, would, within two 
months after her marriage, commit an act of deliberate 
infidelity to her husband’s bed. Louis did not sur¬ 
vive his nuptials, above twelve Aveeks. Nor can we 
easily conceive that Francis, licentious as he may be 
supposed, Avonkl join in an act of such criminality. 

Mary maintained thro’ont her Avhole life, a character 
of the highest honor, and the most unsullied pm it}". 

Besides, it Avas \iniversally allowed that she Avas ex¬ 
ceedingly attached at tin' time, to Fharh's lirandon, duke 
of Suffolk. Her conduct towards him, and her marriage, 
put tliis fact beyond a doubt. Scarcely tliree months 
elapsed betwxen Louis’s di'ath, and lier seeoud nuptials. 

Every possible preeaution Avas moreover unc|U(\s- 
tionably taken ])y Francis, to pnwent a supposi¬ 
tious child b(‘ing ])roduced by tlu' (|uecu. The phy¬ 
sicians, previous to the king’s marriage, had assured 
the Count d’Ango(d('sine, that it was improlnible Louis 
W'oiild have issue: a (h'claration ^Nnich naturally n‘- 
doubled his oavu, and his motlnu’s. jealous attention to 
Mary’s conduct. Sncli was their vigilance to preclude 
any deception on the point, that the Baroness d’Au- 

s *4 mont, 
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1514. peat, that Love is the king of young per- 
sons, but the tyrant of old menf he aban¬ 
doned himself to his immoderate fondness for 
the young queen, and broke thro' his accus¬ 
tomed regularity of life, ut the banquets and 
entertainments uhich followed his marriage. 
His constitution, already shaken, and debi¬ 
litated by a slow fever, could not long sustain 


mont, for some time after the king’s death, always 
slept witli Mary ; and the princess Claude, even be¬ 
fore liis decease, never quitted lier by day. Francis, 
liOAvever, did not immediately assume the royal title on 
Louis’s decease, till he had demanded of the queen 
dowager, if slie was pregnant ? To which Mary re¬ 
plied in the negative, as far as she was able ; adding, 
that she knew of no other sovereign besides him- 
self, as she Avas not conscious of being Avith child.” 
This circumstance is expressly asserted by the Marechal 
de Fleurangcs, in his ?4(‘moirs ; a Avritcr far more 
Avorthy of credit than Brantome. Her second marriage, 
in so short a space of tisne after the dcc(Xisc of her first 
busbaml, ajq:;ears repugnant to tlie decorum and deli¬ 
cacy of modern ma/mers : but, it forms no objection 
against tlio youT’.g quc'en’s lionor or character. Cathe¬ 
rine Parr, kdY a widow under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstan.ces, by Mary’s brother, Ibairy llie eighth, 
married lord t^eynu)\jr, in as short a period subsequent to 
the king’s death. Mary retained her annual dowry of 
;s5xty thousand livrcs, during her life. 


these 
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these exertions. Vt hile, elated v.ilh the hope 5514. 
of future success, and secure on the side of 
iinoland, he C'etenniiied ae;ain lo attack the 
]\liianese 5 and p;ipared a coiisulerabie army 
to pass the ^iips ; he ’vvas seized will) a lever 
and dysenterv, at the ])alaee of the Tour- 
neiles iu Paris, whieh redueedl hiiu so low, 
that he hreatht^d his last a few days after- 1315. 
wards, at liity-Lhree yoars of 

IJe 


* There c n ho lu) qaesfiou (!i.»( Louis the 
hastened liis *le;Uh, \ y ilie excess of liis attachraent to 
the young queen. Froin complaisance to Iier, he 
changed his A\l]o]e course of life ; instead of dining at 
eight in the luoralng, as he had been acciistoiiicd to do, 
he went to dinner at noon ; anil his hour of retiring to 
rest, was clnTiged from six in tlie evening, to ni id night. 
This total alteration in his manie/r of living, soon de¬ 
stroyed his health, and imp ai\xl Ids already erjfeebled 
constitution. Gnicciarddrd s-i vs, menire che dundo 
cupidainente opera alia hnllrzza ecci n5*t!te, et all’ eta 
della nuova nioglie, giov.nie do died otto anni, 
non si ricorda delhi mu et ., ct deita dehilita della 
complessione.”—AVheu liie Ling found Idir.self gra¬ 
dually sinking a?;dcr the (iTvCts of his distemper, 
he sent for Francis, Count dku^goiilesme, to Jiis bed¬ 
side; and stretcldo^g t)ut his arms to embrace him, 
1 am dying,*’ said he, I recommend to you 
our subjects.” Francis, aucclal at tins scene, en- 

treatod 
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He Mfis the most virtuous prince whom 
France exTr saw reign ; perhaps it may be 
said, who has reigned in modern Europe. 
It was proclaimed in the hall of the palace at 
his rleath, “ The good king Louis the twelfth, 
“ father of his people, is dead.'’ 'J'he proofs 
of sorrow and regret which he gave, whenever 
the necessities of war or state obliged him to 
levy an additional subsidy, however small, 
on bis people, prove how justly he merited 
the appellation of their parent. In his cle¬ 
mency, and bis benevolence of temper, he 
was not inferior to Henry the fourth ; nor 
were these qualities obscured and diminished 
by that passion for licentious pleasures, which 
characterized the founder of the house of 
Bourbon thro’ life, and which accompanied 
him to his last moments. Louis, himself a 

treated the king not to despair of liis recovery, which 
the physicians did not consider as liopcless. I.ouis is 
said by tlic Mareclial dc Flciiranges, to liavc bclraj'cd 
some weakness in the last moments of his life, and 
to have c.vprcssod much regret, at bi'iiig so soon torn 
from the connexions of Ids family and his people. He 
expired in the arms of I'rancis, who interred him near 
Anne of Bretagne, liis beloved wife, in the abbey of 
St. Denis. 


pattern 
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pattern of conjugal fidelity, afforded no en- *^15. 
couragenient to libertinism of manners. His 
court, decent, and restrained, neither knew 
the elegant politeness, nor the luxurious gal¬ 
lantry, which Francis the first introduced 
into it on his accession to the throne. His 
valor and military capacity had been distin¬ 
guished in the field. His temper, open, can¬ 
did, and cheerful, made him easy of access, 
and gracious in his manners to the highest 
degree. He loved letters, and protected 
learned men; but, without extending to them 
that princely liberality, which immortalized 
his successor. Throughout his whole cha¬ 
racter, we trace none of those splendid vices, 
w'hich in kings are too apt to dazzle, and 
even to captivate mankind. His panegyrists 
were not poets and men of genius, commonly 
too ready to prostitute their talents: the 
voice of the French people, their simple and 
unembellished lamentations, formed the best 
panegyric of Louis the twelfth. His person 
resembled the mind by which it was ani¬ 
mated : not distinguished by beauty or grace, 
but amiable, interesting, and agreeable. 

For liis vices we may search in A ain. The 

shades 
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1515. and defects of his character, it is unnecessar'f 
to conceal. Ilis attachment to the queen, 
Anne of Bretagne, which frequently degene¬ 
rated into uxoriousness, caused him to com¬ 
mit errors very injurious to his affairs. He 
was duped by Ferdinand, and insulted by 
Julius.—In him expired the elder branch of 
the house of Orleans, and that of Angou- 
lesme succeeded to the throne. 


CHAP. 



^69 

cnw. VL 

Accession and character of Francis the first ,— 
Character of Louisa^ Countess d'Angoidesme ,— 

Battle of Marigiiano.—Death of Ferdinand of 
yjrragon, and of the Emperor IMaxhnilian, — In^ 
tervieiv of Francis and Heunj the eighth, — Com- 
mencement of the ivars between Francis and the 
Emperor^ Charles the fflh.—Character of 
Charles^ Constable of Bourbon, and of Bon- 
nivet,—-Death of Leo the tenth.—Loss of 
Milan.—EjXecntion of Semblentwii.—-Conspiracy 
of the Constable of Bourbon.—Circumstances of 
his treason and flight,—Death of the queen ,— 

The admiral Bonniret enters Itahj,—Bourbon 
lays siege to Marseilles .— F/ruicis pursues him 
over the yllps.—BcUtle of Pavia.—Death of 
Bo)inivet ,— Enumeration of the circumstances 
of the king's capture and imprisonment, — Fran¬ 
cis's confinement, and removal to Madrid,-— 
Measures of the regent, I^oidsa of Savoy ,— 

The king's rigorous captivity,—Bis illne'ss,—^ 

Fisit of the duchess of AleuQon^ his sister ,—^ 

Ilis release, and entry into his domitiioyis ,—^ 
Commencement of the favor of the duchess d'Es- 
tampes, 

"FHE accession of I'rancis the first to 1515. 
the crown, was accompanied with many of 

those 
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1515. those circumstances, which were calculated to 
dilFuse over it a particular lustre^'. Nature 
had endowed him with those qualities of mind 
and person, formed not less to conciliate 
airection, than to excite respect. Pie was in 

^ Francis was born on the I9tli of September, 1494, 
at tbe castl(‘, of Cognac, in the province of Angoumois* 
His father Cluirles, Count cFAngoulesme, died two 
years after the birth of his son, iri 1496, Louis the 
twelfth appointed Artlinr de Goiiffior-Boisy, preceptor 
to the young prince, who nourislied in him tliat pas¬ 
sion for military glory, and cultivated in him that love 
of letters, which so eminently distinguished Francis 
VNhen lie ascended the throne. I^rion, who was after¬ 
wards admiral of France, and Montmorenci, so re¬ 
nowned as Constable, were his friends and companions 
at this early period of life. Louis the twelfth expressed 
the greatest a fleet ion for him, and created him duke of 
V^alois ; but, the aversion of the queen to the marriage 
of her eldest daughter Claude, with Francis, com- 
p{‘lled the king to wait till after the death of Anne of 
Bretagne, before that union could be effected. The 
antipathy whieli always subsisted between the cjucen 
and Louisa of Savoy, mother of I'rancis, fornied ano¬ 
ther obstacle to this marriage ; and it is said, that Aiiiie 
attempted to send her rival back into Savoy, but was 
prevented by the interposition of Louis the twelfth. 
Louisa afterwards revenged, on (he daughter, the 
hauglity indignity willi which she had b(‘cn treated by 
motbcf. 
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the flower of youth, having only passed his 
twentieth year by a few mouths. Majestic in 
his deportment, with the mien and appear¬ 
ance of a hero, his mental accomplishments 
were not inferior to the graces of his external 
flgure. lie excelled in the exercises of a 
cavalier, and pushed the lance with distin¬ 
guished vigor and address. Courteous in his 
manners, bounteous in his temper, even to 
prodigality; the nobility, whom Louis the 
twelfth’s frugality and more reserved deport¬ 
ment had kept at greater distance, crowded 
round their young sovereign with eager en¬ 
thusiasm. Eloquent in the cabinet, and 
courageous in the field, he seemed to be 
made for obliterating all the disgraces, which 
the French arms had suffered under the pre¬ 
ceding reign. Naturally disposed to cherish 
science and genius, he nevertheless impa¬ 
tiently desired to improve the first occasion of 
signalizing his talents for war, and of ac¬ 
quiring military fame *. 


* Wc may judge of the lustre with which Francis 
began his reign, and how high was his reputation 
Ihro’out all Europe, by the brilliant colors, with which 

Guicci* 


1515. 
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The Situation of public affairs at the death 
of the late king, immediately presented an 
opportunity for the exercise of this enter- 
prizing spirit, Francis, who Avas equally de¬ 
termined to conquer the ^Milanese, as his pre¬ 
decessor had been, laid instant and open 
claim to that duchy ; nor did he either with¬ 
draw his pretensions, or suspend his prepa¬ 
rations, in consequence of the formidable 
alliance, which the emperor ^Maximilian, Fer¬ 
dinand of A rragon, Sforza, the Switzers, and 
soon afterwards Leo the tenth, formed for its 
preservation. Vv hile he repaired in person to 
Lyons, a part of his army crossed the Alps 
into l^iedmont. After having surmounted 
infinite difficulties in the carriage of the artil- 


Guicciardini has drawn bis character, Tlie portrait 
is that of no ordinary prince.—Dello virtu, della 
niagnanimba, dello ingegno, ct spirito generoso di 
costiii, s’hav<'va universalinente tanta speranzza, che 
ciascuno coidVssava non cssere gia per rnoltissimi 
anni pin vcnnfo alcuno, con maggiore espettatioae 
alia coroFd). PercUe gli conciliava soinma gratia il 
fiore dell’cla, die era di *22. anni, la bellezza egregia 
del corpo, la lil)eralitii grandissiina, la hiLAiaiiita 
somma con tutli, ct la nolitia plena di moltc cose.” 
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!ery orer rocks au'l precipices, they ejected 
their pas3a<^-e. They even used such extra¬ 
ordinary expedition m their march, as to sur¬ 
prize and take prisoner Prosper Colonna, ge¬ 
neral of the papal forces, who lay encamped 
with a thousand cavalry upon the river Po; 
at the time that he was about to sit down to 
table, without the least apprehension of their 
approach. 

On receiving this agreeable intelligence, 
the king set forward to join his forceSj having- 
first delegated the regency during his ab¬ 
sence, to the Countess of Angoulesme, his 
mother; a princess who acted so important a 
part under the reign of Francis, as to render 
it necessary to enter somewhat minutely into 
her character. Louisa of Savoy connected 
many of the great qualities and defects of an 
elevated, but, ill-regulated mind. The beauty 
of her person, when young, had been scarcely 
exceeded by that of any lady in the court; 
and she still retained powerful attractions. 
Like her son, she surpassed in those accom-' 
plishmenis which confer elegance and grace. 
During the ye£^rs of retirement which she had 
p-dssed at the castle of Cognac in Angoumois, 

VOL, I. T after 
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after her Imslianii’s death, the education of 
Francis had constituted her chief pleasure and 
occupation, d’o her maternal care on this 
important point, tlie nation Mas theretore in¬ 
debted for the greater part of those mature 
and manly qualifications, which rendered their 
so^•ereign an object of general regard and ad- 
minition. Her ambition and love of power, 
M ere m some measure justified by her talents 
for government. She possessed courage, per¬ 
sonal and political; r igor of mind, unde¬ 
pressed even in adversity, uncommon pene¬ 
tration, firmness, and capacity. But, these 
great endorvments, mIucIi might have been 
so beneficial to her country, were sullied and 
contrasted bv superior faults. I\ot less vin- 
dictiie than dune of Bretagne, she was in¬ 
sensible to every public, or private considera¬ 
tion, when the gratification of lier resent¬ 
ment was ar slake. 1 lurried away by the. 
impetuositv of licr passions, slie frequently 
abused the iiitluence which slie possessed 
<ner tlie ki.ng, to the most pernicious and 
criminal purposes. Kapacious of the na¬ 
tional treasures, but, avaricious in the accu¬ 
mulation of her own; born wiih all the little 

foibles 
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li)ibles of her aex, and a slave to more than 
foniuie vanity; her bosom was still suscep- 
tible of ail those violent and contradictory 
emotions, which loi'e and jealousy occasion in 
the human heart. Such was the celebrated 
Louisa ofSavo}'*, 

iMeanwhile Francis having put iiimself at 
the head of his army, marched forward into 
the Milanese. All the cities of the duchy 
opened their gates to iiim without resistance; 
and the Switzers, uncertain whether to re¬ 
treat, or to give battle, retiring • before him, 
he encamped at Mangnano, only a league 
distant from Avlilan. A reinforcement of ten 
thousand men arri\ing to their aid, deter- 
mine-d them to hazard an engagement; and 
actuated by a sort of military frenzy, which 
the exliortations of their countryman, the 


* Si)c was (lauglitcr of Philip llic second. Count de 
Bugey, Avlio had long served in the armies of France, 
under the reign of JiOiiis llie elevciifli, and rvho after¬ 
wards became duke of Savoy in 1496. Louisa was 
born in 1477, and was married at eleven y'ars '>f age to 
Charles, Count d’Anguidcsme, on liie I6tl: of Febru¬ 
ary, 1488. Siie had only thirty thousand livres ia 
donry. at her marriage. 

1' 2 ’ cole- 
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15 i5, celebrated Matthew Schlener, Cardinal of 
Sion, had greatly inspired ; they advanced 
furiously to attack the French in their lines. 
History scarcely atlbrds any instance of an 
action, disputeti with more enraged animosity. 

Sept. H began about four in the afternoon, in the 
month of September, and lasted more than 
three hours after the niijht closed in. Lassi- 
tude and darkness produced a cessation of 
arms, without diminishing the ardor of tlie 
contending parties, or deciding the fortune 
of the day ; and so much were the}'' inter- 
mins-led during the heat of the contest, that 
many squadrons passed the,night, among those 
of the enemy. Francis himself, after having 
displayed the greatest intrepidity, laid him¬ 
self down upon the carriage of a piece of artil¬ 
lery ; and like Darius after the battle of Ar- 
bela, is said to have seized with eagerness a 
little water, mixed with dust and blood, which 
one of his soldiers brought him in a helmet, 
to assuage his thirst. W ith the dawn of 
light, the Switzers renewed the charge, but at 
length were repulsed with prodigious slaugh¬ 
ter ; and a body of them Ixiing cut to pieces 
in a wood, where they attempted to shelter 

them- 
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themsches^ the rest retreated in good order. 
Tei} liiousand remained deaa upon theiie}d'^^ 


idle 


^ Ti]c;T is liniuly nnj batiic iu ituxu rri times, wliich 
ins ei.;pnb tl M'iti) neater r^stimcy, than lliat of 
Marignano. liic Marechal tie Triviilzio, 'vvlu) had 
been in seventeen engageineiits, said, tint this was a 
co.:ibat of giants, and all the others wore only chil- 
clrcii’s piny.” Charles, (^oiisiable of Dourbon, too 
celebrated in the subsequent history of this reign, was 
emineiilly inAifumental in the success of tlie day; as 
Francis hunself confessed, in the letter wliich lie wrote 
aber the action, to his another, the Countess dhVngou- 
lesme. The king, at the time wlien night separated 
the two armies, or rather suspended their mutual ani- 
piosiiy, found himself surrounded by a few of his own 
aliCiidants, who c(>i]ected about liiin ; and hve liad only 
one torch to light him. While lie was in tliis situ¬ 
ation, V^andencsse, brolhcr of tlie iMarechal de Cha- 
bannes, arrived with tlie information, that they w’ere 
oiily fifty pace's from one of the most nmnerons Swiss 
baUalioiis; and that they must inihUibly be made pri¬ 
soners, if they were discovered, ddicy held therefore 
an instant consultation, on tlie best means of escaping 
this danger ; and at lengili, all attempt to retreat being 
very hazardous, de Boisy resolved to extingiiisli tlie 
flambeau, and to let tin* king remain in his actual posi¬ 
tion. i rancis lay down, without sleeping, completely 
armed, on the carriage of a camion, anxiously ex- 

T 3 pecting 
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]515. The terror ■which this brilliant victory hir 
spired, together with the precipitate return 
of the Swiss troops into their own country, 
left Maximilian Sforza almost destitute of any 
assistance. Retiring however iiito the castle 
of Milan, he endeavoreil to defend himself in 
that fortress ; but tinding it impracticable, 
he surrendej’ed it, together with the city of 
Cremona, which still adhered to him, into 
the hands of the Constable, Charles of Bour¬ 
bon, on honorable conditions; and a very 
ample provision being assigned hiin in France, 
Oct. he was conducted into that kingdom. All 


pccting the break of d;ij. The king wore on that inCf 
morable occasion, a epat of mail of blue steel, orna¬ 
mented w ith tlcnrs de Ivs. He was in every place of 
clanger, and exposed his person like the meanest sol¬ 
dier. Ills horse was wounded in two places with a 
pike; and he himself, tho’ not wounded, had received 
some violent contusions in his arms. Francis of Bour¬ 
bon, duke of Chateilerand, brolher to the Constable of 
Bourbon, was killed in the action, by Francis’s side. 
The Switzers are reported to have lost near fifteen thou¬ 
sand men in this battle, and the French about six 
thousand. The former army made neycrtlidcss an 
orderly retreat, and even repulsed the Venetian troops, 
>vho attempted to attack them. 


tlic 
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the duchy of Milan iraniediately submitted, 
and receu ed the I'rench'^. 

'L'his 


Maximilian Sforza suvrc*Klcicfl (Ijg castle of jTilan 
on terms, to the Charles of Donrbon, afier ii 

siege of t^Ye^lly days ; tho’ he had provisions in the 
garrison whici) might hare enabled him to hold out for 
some months. Francis t]a‘ first stipulated for the pay¬ 
ment of liis debts, to grant him a!i asjlnai in France?, 
and eiiluT to bestow on him a peiis'ea of thirty thon- 
sand crowns, or to procure him an annual income in 
ecclesiastical bcne/ices to that amonnt, togtdiier m ith a 
(Jardmal’s luit. The new duke of alilaii, Maximilian 
Sforza, tlinsdriven from his dominions, by a fate simi¬ 
lar to that of liis father Lndayi.o, and become in turn 
a prisoner to the kifig cf France; de.secmded fi*om hi.s 
])ainfill eminence, without betrayiEig any emodons of 
concern or sliaine. Jake Richard Cromwell, the son 
of an usurper, and like iiim destitute of ambition, or 
of talents ; imeasy under the weight of power, hegiadly 
reined from a situation where he w;as continual]}' ex¬ 
posed to the exactions or iasolcnce of those, who called 
themselves his allies, lie was a feeble prince, ncitlier 
possessing abilities in tiie cabinet, nor military ardor 
iu the held. On his surrender, lie was immediately 
conducted into France, where he quietly resi(h‘d ; and 
died at Paris, on the 10th of June, IjJO.—Before tlie 
approach of the French troops to invest .Milan, tlic 
Cardinal of Sioii; who liad retired to that city after the 

T 4 defeat 
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This rapid conquest, \^hich diffused terror 
over the north of Jlaly, was followed by an 
Dec. intern iew betw'een Francis and liCO the tenth, 
which took place at the city of Bologna*. 
The artful pontiff yielding to necessity, em¬ 
ployed all the seductions of flatteiT, and the 
refnements of artiiice, in order to gain the 
king, and dextrously to incline him to favor 
the views of the papal court. \\ hen their 
conferences were ended, the king returning 
in haste to Lyons, where his mother waited 
for him, was received with demonstrations of 


defeat of liis coiintrjmca at Maiin^nano; the 

resrntment of Francis, if ho foil iiiio tliat priiico’s hands, 
and scarcriy dreading less io moot his vanquished 
fruauls, fit d into Germany, to the emperor Maximilian* 
The Cardinal carried \vitli him the brother of the late 
duke of Milan, Francis Sforza, last prince of that 
house, so celebrated, and so unfortunate. 

* Leo arrived at Bologna on the 8(li of December^ 
and Francis, two days afterwards. The Cardinals de 
Fiesco, and d(* ^Tedecis, were sDiit by his Holiness to 
nuet (he king, on the frontiers of the papal dominions, 
and to conduct him to Hologna. Leo and Fre^ncis, 
aft(‘r having d tlirt e days togeduT, engaged in 
conference's resjucling I’ee political .situation of Italy, 
parted w ith reciproc.*! dcmoiisiraiioas of respect. 

univer- 
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universal satisfaction. It was liardly possible 
to commence his reign with more prosperous 
success ; nor did the nation foresee the re¬ 
verses, by M'hich the late conquests were 
speedily to be followed. 

Ferdinand, king of iVri agon, expired at tbiSj ^^'*^.^ 
time, of a dropsy and atrophy ; occasioned or 
accelerated, as is pretended, by certain me¬ 
dicinal drugs, which his queen, Germana of 
Foix, had administered to him, in hopes of 
having issue IJ is own hereditary dominions, 

together 


Ferdinand the Catholic had been, for some months 
previous to his death, in a declining state of health. 
In duly, 1515, he Avas taken 'vvith so violent a fit of 
vomiling at Burgos, in the night, that his life Mas for 
some time considered to lie in imminent danger : and 
tho’ he recovered from tliat attack, his pliysicians an* 
nounced to him, that lie would not survive it a very 
long time. In the autumn he quitted Valladolid, and 
having determined to pass the wnnter in the province of 
And^ilusia, hoping to derive benefit from the mildness 
of the climate, lie stopped for some time at the city of 
Placentia. From thence he continued his journey to 
Truxillo ; and setting out in order to meet his grand¬ 
son, the Infant Ferdinand, he was compelled by illness 
to stop in a miserable village called Madrigalejo, at a 

little 
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1516. together with those possessed by Isabella of 
Castile, descentied to the young archduke 
Charles, his grandson, then only sixteen 
years of age. The decease of FerdinaiKi, tho’ 


little inn, whicli was the only tolerable habitation in 
the place. Finding himself much exhausted, he called 
iinoiediately for his confessor, father Matieiico, re¬ 
ceived the sacraments of the cliiirch, and prepared 
himself for Iiis dissolution. Tfe declared his dausThter 
•loaima, sole lieiress to all Iiis dominions; and after her, 
the iircluinkc (diaries, his grandson. To his queen 
Germaua, In left a pension of tliirly tliousand horins a 
year. He lastly deh'gated the regency of Castile to 
Cardinal Ximenes: and that ofArragoii, to his natural 
sou, the avc]if)is)iop of Saragossa. Iiis queen Germaiia 
arrived from Lerida, on the 22d January, some hours 
before his d(*atli ; and iu' expired on the ensuing day, 
between one and tuo o’clock in the morning', in tlie 
sixty-fonrlh year of Ills age. Ferdinand directed his 
body to be interred near that of Isnl)ella of Castile, at 
(iranada. Tho’a treacherous and faitldess jUTiice, Ids 
ai)i]ities wen' iucontestible, and he may be said to liave 
founded the grandeur of tlie Spanish monarchy. 
Naples, Granada, and Navarre, added to the united 
crowns of Castile and Arragon, formed a most power¬ 
ful state ; to v/ldch, if 'vvejoin tlie vast resources arising 
from tin' discovery and conquest of the new world, wc 
shall not wonder at the apprehensions excited by such 
prodigious dominions, vested under one head. 

it 
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it greatly weakened the league formed against 
France, 3 et did not prevent the emperor 
Maximilian from making one great ellort, to 
restore the atfairs of the confederates in Lom- 
bardjn Breaking in upon tlie Milanese, with 
near forgy thousand Switzers and Germans, 
he advanced and laid siege to Milan. Jkst, 
the irresolution which ever ci;aracterized all 
ISfaximiliatfs enterprizes, alfording tune to 
the Constable of J3ourbon to approach the 
city, tho’ with inferior forces, the Cinperor 
retired ; and his troops, which were ill paid, 
being with clifliculty kept together, at length 
tiisbanded, without elfecting any important 
object. 

If the personal character of Francis, and 
the uniform success which had hitherto at¬ 
tended on his arms, might reasonably allect 
the states of Italy with apprehension; the 
power of Charles, the new king of Spam, was 
far more alarming to Furope, because more 
ample and extensive. To the kingdoms of 
Castile, Navarre, and Arragon, which had 
never before been united; he joined Naples, 1516 
the Netherlands, and the Indies. In further 15 jg. 
addition to these immense territories in Eu¬ 
rope 
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I3IS. repe and in America, mioht be exf-^'cted tuc 
impenai crown of Germany; Mhicn, uoni 
Alaximihan’s age and iniimrities, seemed to 
be no very distant object of ambition. Justly 
alarmed at the y^o.spect, which so many dig¬ 
nities and Lin.g'v .s concentred under one 
fovcreign, optneu to his view ; r'rancis at¬ 
tempted to avcr^;, or tc delay, the imr.ending 
danger, by conckvJiog a treaty of peace wiin 
Charles. It was tevniu- ted at M';)tpeher ; 
and being folloAved h\ anc4lier treaij , made 
between Irancis and iienvv ilte ciyhth, kin”; 
of England, seemed to pro-ruse a period of 
tranquillity. But, these ialiacious appeanmccs 
were soon overturned i)y the death of the 
emperor Maximilian, 'lhat event, by which 
the imperial digmiy became vacant, opening 
a field of comjretition so important, laid the 
foundation of private animosity, and public 
wars, between Charles and Francis; which, 
tho’ sometimes suspended, were never termi¬ 
nated or adjusted, during the lives of the two 
princes. 

ytjjf) The emperor’s decease, Avhich took place 
at the city of Lintz upon the Danube, while 
he was employed in attempts to gain the elec¬ 
toral 
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toral sutYrages, for his grandson’s nomination 1319. 
as king of the Romans ; did not however pro¬ 
duce an instant rupture’". Charles and IVan- 
cis immediately declared themselves candi¬ 
dates for the empire ; but, without displaying 
any external or apparent marks of mutual an¬ 
tipathy. The contest was soon decided, by 
the election of the young king of Spain to the 
imperial throne, under the name of Charles 
the fiftli. 


Maximiliaiij after liaving- lie]cl a diet at Augs- 
bourg, iiad rc'paired from tliencc' to Iiispnick iii tiic 
Tyrol, where he was attacked witli a slow fever; in 
order to dissipate which by cliaiige of air, he embarked 
on the river inn, for Liutz in Tpix^r Austria. The dis¬ 
order increasing on ins way, at (lie town of Wells, he 
endeavored to exped it by violent exercise. Oa his re¬ 
turn from hunting, on a certain day, being exceedingly 
thirsty, he ate a great (|uantity of melons; and liaving 
afterwards injudiciously taken medicine, his distemper, 
which before was only an interniifting fever, changed 
to a continual one, attended w'i(h n violent dysentery, 
which carried him off in the sixtieth year of his 
He ordered on his death-bed, that his body should 
neither be embalmed nor embowelied, but, that (he ca¬ 
vities should be filled with quick lime. lie was interred, 
by h is own directions, at Ncustadt in Austria. He 
expired on the J^th of January, 1519* 
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151.9. Thi.sincrca.se of splendor and diyiiitv stiU 

, . o ' 

farther alarnied the kinii;; and his disap¬ 
pointed ambition conspiring with his political 
apprehensions, impelled him to make new 
exertions for setting limits to the power of his 
formidable ri\ al. Ko measure of policy ap¬ 
peared so calculated for this end, as a close 
alliance with England, rin intervi(;w, which 
had been before agreed on between him and 
llenry the eighth, toolc place in the vicinit}^' 
of Calais, between Ardres an<} Giiisnes, in tlie 
1520. month of June. J’iie magniliccnce that Ava.s 

o 

displayed on this occasion, hich resulted froin 
the characteristic temper of the two princes, 
alike splendid and profuse; made the spot 
retain the name of “ Tlie felt! of the cloth of 
gold.” The interview lasted for ten or twelve 
days ; during which time, tournaments, ban- 
quet.s, and every species of diversion suc- 
<.-ee<led each other; the queens of either so- 
vereign honoring it vviih their presence. 
I'rancis expended in this empty show, useless 
to his kingdom, a greater sum than Charles 
had distributed to acquire the imperial crown: 
Imt it was followed liy no dui-able or solid 
friendship between the two kings. bV ith more 

pro- 
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profound policy, the young emperor iiad pre- 1520. 
\ iously passed over into iangland ; \\ iierc lie 
entered into connexions with Henry, Miti'-h 
experience proved to be much more r- 
uent and binding, than t’nose coiOi :;.ea with 
the Frem h king. 

"While tile ceremony of ChaiFxs’s coronation lj2f. 
wns performed at Aix-la-ClKipelle, Francis 
made an ehbrt to rc-concpier the liule king¬ 
dom of Nai arre, v> luch had been so mijustly 
taken by I’crdljiand of .Vrragon, from John 
d’Albret. 'i'iicsc extraoniinary and sudden re¬ 
verses of fortune, uliicli eminently mark tills 
whole reign, were peculiarly striking in the 
course of the expedition. Fampelona, the ca¬ 
pital of Navarre, surrendered, and the whole 
.surroimdingcountry was reduced to obedience, 
ikit, the temerity and imprudence of the 
French commuiider, J^iesparre, who was bro¬ 
ther to the Countess de Chateau-Biianl. 
Francis’s mistress, rendered inetiectual thesr 
prosperous beginnings. INot content wilh 
fullillmg the great object ol reco\ i^'ing for the 
family of Albret, their lost dominions, and 
endeavoring to secure its possession ; he made 
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1521. an irruption into Castile, and laid siei 2 ;e to 
the city of Logrogno. lie was ilefeated be¬ 
fore that place ; a misfortune Avhich speedily 
restored to Spain all that she had lost, and 
obliged him precipitately to evacuate his new 
conquest. 

N uniberless sources of discord fomented the 
natural rivalship between the two sovereigns, 
which it was obvious must speedily be prociuc- 
tive of an open rupture. Charles, of a niore cau¬ 
tious character, as Avell as deeper in his views, 
than Francis, had already entered into a strict 
alliance with Leo the tenth, and had found 
means to tlx tlie wavering pontilF in his inte¬ 
rests. The re-establishment of Francisco Sforza, 
Maximilian’s younger brother, as sovereign 
of the duchy of Milan, formed the leading 
principle and stipulation of this new confede¬ 
racy. So visibly did it appear calculated to 
produce the greatest calamities to Europe, 
that Chievres, the emperor’s preceptor, when 
he received the intelligence of its conclusion, 
is said to have died of concern, at the melan¬ 
choly anticipation of the misfortunes Avhicli 
must resuk from it ; often repeating before 

he 
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lie expiredj “ Ah ! how many evils !” His 
prediction was too fatally verified by fac-s^. 

A singular accident, which had nearly 
proved fatal, befel Francis at this time. The 
com t, which resided at Romorantin, in the pro¬ 
vince of Berri, during' the winter, was occu- Jan. 
pied with amusements. According to the 
manners of that age, when an exertion of 
vigor or activity characterized almost every 


Williaiii dj Crey, b'cigneur de Chicvres, and duke 
of Soria, was a iiobleman of tlie most approved inte¬ 
grity, and acknowledged talents. Louis the twelfth, 
to whom Philip king of Castile bad left the guardian¬ 
ship of his son Charles, then only six years of age ; ap¬ 
pointed Chievres governor of the person of the young 
archduke, liis choice could not have fallen on a more 
irrepror^chable subject. CliicwTcs educated his royal 
pupil, in a manner wliicli might qualify him for filling 
w itii dignity and wdsdom, tire highest situation in Eu¬ 
rope. Charles ahvnys loved and respected him. He 
died at Worms, in May, 1521, at the age of sixty- 
three. The death of his nephew, tlie Cardinal de 
Cioy, together with the anticipation of the misfor¬ 
tunes in which Europe was on tire point of being 
plunged, by the ambition and rivality of Charles and 
Francis; aggravated and increased the symptoms of 
his disorder, which carried him ofl'in a few clays. It 
has been asserted, tiro’ probably without foundation, 
that Ins eiuFwas hastened by unnatural means. 

c diversion, 


VOL. I. 
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diversion ; the kiagj with a small band of 
’ gentlemen, attacked the house of the Count 
de St. Pol, who defended it with another 
party. Snowballs, and ether weapons of 
that nature, being’ used by the assailants ; one 
of those on the op]tosite side unfortunately 
threw down a torcii, winch struck the king 
upon the bead, arnl severely wounded him. 
Pie was long confined by the effects of the 
blow, which even threatened his life ; and as it 
became necessary to cut off his hair, in order 
to facilitate his recover}', he never would 
Slider it to grow again, but introduced the 
tasiiion of wearing the beard long, and the 
liair short; a mode which subsisted generally 
in E-urope for more than a century, till the 
reign of Louis the thirteenth, when the an¬ 
cient custom was resumed'*. 

The 

* It wns never ascertained by what hand the torch 
was thrown, wliich struck the kiny ; as h'rancis, with 
true mayu.iuimitj’, would not pertnit any attempt to 
be made to discover the person who had wounded him. 
“ I only,” said he, “ have been in the wrong. I was 
“ guilty of tlic folly, and I oiiglit to be jiunished for 
‘■‘it.” His life was despaired of, for several days. It 
was at first reported that he was dead, antf afterwards, 

that 
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The v,’ar which had long impended, but, 1521. 
which a I'arietj" of causes had protracted, at 
iena'th began. Charles and Francis, conceal- 
ing nevertheless in some degree their mutual 
animosity, and endeavouring to preserve to 
the last, the external appearance of friendship, 
only abetted and supported their respective 
vassals. The desire, common to each, of 
gaining over to their side the king of Eng¬ 
land, who professed himself the common ar¬ 
biter of their disputes, obliged them to ob¬ 
serve a degree of moderation. But, this veil 
was soon withdrawn, and the two princes 
took the field in person, Francisj at the head 
of a numerous army, impatient again to sig¬ 
nalize himself, and to renew the victory of 


that he had lost Iiis si^ht. The king shewed himself 
as soon as possible, to t!ie foreign ministers, in order to 
disprove these assertions. It has been pretended, with¬ 
out foundation, that the blow was given by the Captain 
de Lorges; but this is unquestionably a mistake. 
When we reflect how narrowly Francis escaped death 
by this accident; and when we afterwards see his son 
and successor. Henry the second, actually perisliing 
by a similar slpck on the head, in a tournament; we 
cannot avoid being astonished at such a singular con¬ 
currence of chances. 

u 52 Marig- 
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1521. Marignario, opposed the emperor, near Valen¬ 
ciennes, on the banks of the Schelde. It is 
at this period of his reign, that we may date 
the commencement of that series of errors, 
which in the event reduced France to the 
most deplorable condition. The command of 
the French van belonged of right to Charles 
of Bourbon, in virtue of his office as Con¬ 
stable : )>ut the king, who never personally 
liked him, and who in consecjuence of the re¬ 
sentment of his mother Louisa against him, 
haci been still hirther prepossessed in his dis- 
hivor; chose to confide this important trust 
to Charles, duke of i\len9on, first prince of 
the blood. Not satisfied with shewing him 
so unmerited and unjust an affront, Francis 
added to it another, not less injurious in its 
con.sequences to his own fame and the inte¬ 
rests of his crown, than the former was to 
the Constable’s honor. The emperor, de- 

Oct. sirous of avoiding a general engagement, and 
fearing that from the vicinity of the two ar¬ 
mies, he might be unavoidably compelled to 
hazard an action ; withdrew his forces in some 
confusion, am; retired under cover of a thick 
fog, to a greater distance. Bourbon, who 

saw 
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saw the opportunity, ui’ged the king to take 1521. 
advantage of it, by instantly attacking the 
enemy in his retreat. But, Brands, jealous 
of a participation which must deprive him of 
part of the glory of the day ; and preferring 
the gratification of his own resentment, to 
more magnanimous or salutary principles; 
rejected with a cold contempt the Constable’s 
advice, and refuseti to seize the occasion, 
which never afterwards returned, of e'ivinsr 
battle to his rival in person"^. 

These 


It is universally allowedj tliat if the Constable of 
Bourbon’s advice had brt^n follo’ved, tlu emperor’s 
army must have been defeated on this occasion. The 
Marechals de la Tremonille and de Cliabannes, as well 
as the Chevalier Bayard, joined in opiniuii and entreaty 
with tlie Constable, to induce the king’ to attack the 
imperial forces in tlicir retreat. But, the French camp, 
was divided between two great factions. The duke of 
Alein^oii opposed the f^pinion of attacking the Count 
de Nassau, who had been sent by Charles, with twelve 
thousand Lansquenets, and four thousand horse, to 
prevent tlie passage of (lie Sclielde ; and wlio might 
have been cut off from a possibility of rejoining the 
main body. lie was supported in this advice, so con¬ 
trary to the interests of France, by tlse Marechal de 
Cliatillon, who had received private directions from 

V 3 Louisa 
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These repeated insults sunk deep into 
Bourbon’s mind, tlio’ as yet they produced 
no apparent effect unon his conduct. Deepl}'^ 
affected nevertheless u ith the preference given 
to the duke of Alencon, and imputing it to 
the influence or suggestions of Louisa, Fran¬ 
cis’s mother; he could not refrain from pubr 
iicly saying, “ That in that act, the king had 
“ followed the impressions of a woman, who 
“ manifestet! no more regard to justice, than 
“ she possessed private honor.” The great 


Louisa of Savoy, not to expose her son’s person to dan¬ 
ger, and to dissuade him as much as possible, from a 
general action. Francis liimsclf espoused liis mother’s 
quarrel ^vith tlie Constable, and was glad to seij^e tlio 
occasion of mortifying and opposing him. Sucli were 
the mistaken, or unworthy motives, whicli conduced to 
determine the king to lose this opportunity of defeating 
his rival. How deep an impression the injury done 
to the Constable, by giving the command of the van 
to the duke of Alencon, made on his mind; is sulhci- 
ently evident, from the answTr which he returned to 
Francis, when, after his flight to the emperor, the king 
demanded of him the collar of St. Micliael, and the^ 
sword of Constable.—I left,” said lie, “ the collar^ 
under the head of my bed at Chan telle ; and as to 
the Constable’s sword, be deprived meofitat Va« 
lenciennes*” 


features. 
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features of the Constable’s character, ivliich I5?l. 
might be said to form a contrast nith those 
of Francis, contributed to increase their mu¬ 
tual dislike. ■ Of a temperate and steady cou¬ 
rage, ever master of itself, Charles of Bour¬ 
bon was calculated by nature for military 
command, and capable of conducting the 
most difficult enterprizes. No commander of 
the age in which he lived, possessed so fully 
the talent of conciliating the affections bl 'the 
soldiery, and of moulding them to all Ins pur^- 
poses. Munificent and liberal, where circum¬ 
stances required it, he was naturally disposed 
to economy. Silent, thoughtful, and mchned 
from temper to taciturnity, he did not s.tiffi- 
ciently cultivate the arts which ingratiate in 
courts. And disdaining to stoop ei en to the 
honorable means of acquiring favor or popu¬ 
larity, he refused to owe any thing except to 
his own personal merits'". 

Qualities 

Charles of Bourbon-Montpeiisier, was the second 
son of Gilbert, duke of Montpcnsier, who died at Piiz- 
zoli, after an unsuccessful attempt io preserve the king¬ 
dom of Naples, under Charles the eighth. He was 
born on the 17th of February, 1190. His elder bro¬ 
ther, Louis de Montpensier, by one of the most uuex- 

V .1 aui ^ led 
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1521. QuaUties of this nature, wbiclrmight have 
been called into action with so much advaa- 

I ■ tage 


ampled instances of filial piety wliicii bistory lias ever 
preserved, expired almost on /die tomb of his father, 
from the exquisite feelings of distress, naving'gone to 
pray at the tomb near Puzzoli, the sllencj'aneV'solitude 
of the: place so powerfully affected his imagination, and 
th^ griy/ for Ins fatheids loss which it inspired and re¬ 
newed, operated so violently on hi in, that the was 
seizv d Tvilli a fever, of w liiv li he died at Naples, to 
which city he ^Yas immediah ly transported. Charles’s 
younger.brodier Francis fell at tlie battle of Mariirnano. 
—The French writers all assert, in terms,more or less 
positive, that the Countess d’dngoulesme had given 
the Constable the most unequivocal proofs of her at¬ 
tachment to him ; and thatt]?e indifference wlucli he 
at first expressed, and the disdain with which be after- 
w^ards treated her passion, proved the source of all his 
future indignities and calamities. 

By his marriage with Susanna, daughter to Anne, 
lady hf Beauii ii, and dnehess of Bourbon, he inherited 
the immense |U)3session8 of Biat house; his own paternal 
fortlilies'being small. Louis tlie twAfth had chiefly 
conduc'd to form this i:u' y Ids authority and 
persoiMi iiitcrpositiou. "VVl. liiO nuptials were so¬ 
lemnized, tin' young dnchess u ado a soUmm and formal 
Contract, by which, in ease of her decease, slie ap¬ 
pointed ( harlc''^ In r ^'ukI, h.er sncc<'Ssor ; and en¬ 
dowed hiiu wita ad her lauds, rights, and pretensions. 

Tlic 
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tage to the crown, and to the kingdom, were 
uniortunately neglected by Francis, whose 
favor was extended to persons of a more ac¬ 
commodating disposition. Fonmvet, admiral 
of France, who occupied the first place in 
his master’s affection, and whose ascendancy 
over him eventually produced tiie most fatal 
consequences to his country; resembled the 
celebrated Viiliers, first duke of Buckingham, 
in many points of character. Like the fa¬ 
vorite of James the first, Bonnivet was the 
handsomest nobleman of the court, as he was 
likewise the most arrogant, vain, and pre¬ 
sumptuous. Endowed w'ith no talents for war, 
except personal courage, he nevertheless had 
the conduct of armies enti'usted to his care. 


The nature of this donation, made in presence of the 
reigning sovereign, and confirmed by his express con* 
sent and approbation, seemed to secure it from any 
doubts respecting its validity. But, as Susanna, at 
the time of the bequest, wanted two or three months to 
be of full age ; tliis unimportant and unnecessary form 
became eventually the pretext, on which Louisa and 
the Chancellor du Prat founded their unjust pretensions 
upon the estates of the Constable. She died in child¬ 
bed, about eight years after her marriage, on the 28th 
April, 1521, leaving no issue. 
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1521. Gallant, as well as enterprizing, he found an 
easy access to female favor; and was pecu¬ 
liarly distinguished by Louisa of Savoj^, under 
whose protection he rose to the highest offices. 
Pertinacious in his adherence to whatever 
plans h*^ had once formed, and intoxicated 
by the delusions of self-love ; he rarely yielded 
to the advice of others, however obviously 
disinterested or judicious. Yet ministering 
■with address to his sovereign’s passion for 
pleasures and dissipation, Bonnivet acquired, 
and retained an almost unlimited influence 
over him*. Lemg sent into Navarre, at the 


* William Conflicr, Sicur do Bonnivet, Ix’tter known 
in liistory niider the title of the Admiral Bonnivet, 
was the younger brother of Arthur de Goutlier-Bois}", 
preceptor and governor to Francis the first. Tie dis- 
tingnished him.self in the wars of Italy, under Louis 
tlie twelftli, where he served Avith reputation. But he 
possessed neither the moderation, nor the wisdom of his 
elder brotlicr : tho’ he early enjoyed a clistingnished 
place in the favor of Francis, Avho sent him anibassadoi: 
to Henry tiie eiglith in 1/319, and created him in the 
same year, grand admiral of France. His ascendancy 
over (he king’s mind ; his vivality to the Constable of 
Bourbon, Avliose office lie aspired to fill; and his impe¬ 
tuous councils, had nearly brought the Frcn,ch mo- 
iv.ircby to the brink of ruin. 


• head 
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head of a considerable body of forces; the 1521. 
re-conquest of which kingdom was ever a la- 
vorite object of Francis’s policy, and the un¬ 
remitting effort of his whole reign; Bonnivet 
besieged and took the city of Fontarabia. 

The fortifications should have been instantly 
demolished ; but Bonnivet, proud of his con¬ 
quest, and desirous of perpetuating the me¬ 
mory of its acc|uisition, would not listen to 
the judicious remonstrances of the duke of 
Guise, upon that point. The place was 
therefore garrisoned; and soon after, as 
had been foretold, was retaken by the Spa¬ 
niards. 

But, in Italy, where the emperor and Leo 
the tenth had openly declared hostilities 
against France, the operations of the var 
attracted Francis’s chief attention. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the prosperity of his affairs, he 
had entrusted the go\ ernment of the Mila¬ 
nese to another of his favorites, ill calculated 
to 3’epel an enterprizing enemy, or to retain 
discontented subjects in obedience. Odet de 
Foix, Viscount of Lautrec, eldest brother of 
the king’s mistress, the countess oT Chateau- 

Briant, 
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159?. Briant ^ ; to iiorn so important a cbarsre was 
contided ; possessed scarcely anj. qualities to 

juMily 


* We know wry little with certaiiitv, relative fo 
tbe Countess of C b ueao-Briant, or ih^ mu ner of ber 
first becoming’ an object of :be kick’s ^ia/ticalur a' ;f;h- 
ment. Her name was Fi ii^oi e Foix. r\ ’ias 
born about the year 1495, and was .r io the 


Seigneur de Laval in Bretagne, wb n : Jv twdve 
years of age. Possessed of iiiicosr she 

united toiler perscital attracllons, all rdc -.ov. plisli- 
ments of the age in vliieh she floa-isb rd The exact 


jera of her first appearance a( ti-; cmnt of France, is 
not ascertaiiud. She became, Iiowcver, early in llie 
present reign, the declarcil favorite of the king; and 
from her ascendancy over liim, more than from the 
personal merit or talei-ts of her tlirce brothers, they 
were advanced to the highest military commands, in 
Navarre, in ihe Milanese, and in the kingdom of Na¬ 
ples. Her infliicnce appears to have lasted till the 
king’s campaign in Italy, which was followed by the 
battle of Pavia. Mademoiselle dc Ileilly, better known 
by tlie title of duchess d’Estampes, succeeded to her 
place on Francis’s return into his dominions from his 
prison at Madrid, in ]5‘26. The death of the Countess 
of Chatean-Briant lias been the subject of much in¬ 
quiry aiid romance. It is pretended without reason, 
that her veins were opened by her husband’s command, 
about six mouths after the battle of Pavia, at the 

castle 
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justify the choice, except his sister’s favor 1321- 
witli the king;. In the haitohtiness of his 
manners, he surpassed even i3onni\ et, and had 
already disgusted the great feudatory lords 
of the duchj, by the insolence of his de¬ 
meanor'^’. 

At the time when the papal and imperial 
armies entered the Milanese, Lautrec was in 
the court of France; having left his brother 
Lescun, commonly called the Alarecbai de 
Foix, to supply his place. The king, anxious 
for the preservation of his Itcdian dominions, 


castle of Chafeaii-Briant in Bretagne. This is liovrevcr 
totally disproved by the inseription on her tomb, in "the 
churcli of the Malhiirins of tliat pl'iec, by ^vhich it ap¬ 
pears that slie died on the Ibtli of October, ]337. She 
appears to have had no children by tlic king. 

Odet de Foix, eldest of the three brothers of Fran* 
^oisede Foix, mistress to Francis tlie first, is very eele* 
brated in the history of this reign. At the battle of 
Ravenna in 1512, he was left upon the field as dead; 
but, being recognized and conveyed to Ferrara, he re* 
covered of his wounds. In 1521, he took the cities of 
Brescia and Verona, while governor of the Milanese: 
but, to his severities, negligence, and miscoiiduct, may 
in a great measure be attributed the disgraces of the 
French in that duchy, and its subsequent loss. 

would 
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woiikl have iiistantlv sent Lautrec to lus po- 

-"■VW , ,• 1 T , 

vcniment: l)ut he, conscious or the disorder 
Avhich Francis’s profusion, and his mother’s 
rapacity, had introduced into the finances, 
absolutely refused to set out, till the necessary 
funds were provided for the payment of his 
troops. Nor, till after he had received the 
most solemn and reiterated assurances from 
Louisa, Francis’s mother, as well as from those 
who superintended the public treasures, that 
the money should immediately follow him, 
could he be induced to begin his journej’i 
Upon his arrna? on the hanks of the Fo, the 
enemy retired before him in confusion. But, 
% his neglect of those advantages, which their 
distressed situation and mutinous spirit re¬ 
peatedly offered him, he was reduced in his 
turn to retreat; after having lost the city of 
Milan, besides Parma, Placentia, and several 
inferior places; the castle of Ttlilan alone' 
continuing to hold out for France. The joy 
which Leo the tenth experienced at this in¬ 
telligence, produced an agitation of spirits so 

Dcci violent, that it was followed by a fever; of 
which he died on the fifth dav from his' 

seizure. 
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seizure, in the full vigor of life, and after a 
pontificate of scarcely nine years*. 


This 


1321. 




^ Leo the tenth, so celebrated hi the annals of flic 
pontificate, and of letters, ^vas son to the immortal Lo¬ 
renzo de Medecis, surnaincd the magnificent, and in¬ 
herited ail ])is father’s taste for tlie arts. He was bofn 
in 1477, and succeeded to Julius tlie second, at the age 
of thirty-six years. His reign will be for ever memo¬ 
rable, by the revolt of Luther from the Romisli church^ 
Leo, wlieu Cardinal legate, was taken prisoner by the 
French, at the battle of Ravenna; and liaving after¬ 
wards joined the league against Francis the first, he 
often used to say, that he siiould die content, if lie only 
saw Parma and Placentia recovered from that prince.” 
—The agitation, occa.sioned by tlic pleasure wliich he 
f(‘lt on receiving this welcome intelligence, was such, 
that he rvas seized w ith a slight fever on the same even¬ 
ing. Being at one of liis voinptnous retreats near 
Rome, called Magliaim, he caused himself to be imme¬ 
diately removed to tliat city. Tlie physicians at first 
treated his disorder as slight: but it increased, and put an 
end to his life in a very few days, on tlie 2d of Decem¬ 
ber, 1521. His cup-be;irer, Barnabo, marquis of Male- 
spina, was strongly suspected of having poisoned liim^ 
and was even thrown into prison on the imputation of 
liaving committed that crime. But, the Cardinal de Me¬ 
decis, Leo’scousin, who afterwards became pope Clement 
the seventh; on his arrival at Ronie^ caused Maiespina to 

be 
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This event, so unex|^ectec!, and so "’ju- 
rious to the emperor, wouid immeaialeiv have 
re-established the aiiaus of i rancis ; ii the 
misfortune which l.autiec had dreaded, and 
even in some degree precucteci before he quit¬ 
ted Paris, h.', I n^t, by taking place, de¬ 
stroyed these flattering appearances. The 
Countess dbingoulcsnie, by an act the most 
pernicious to lier son, as w'ell as derogatory 
to her own h.^nour and the interests ot the 
state, had diwrted to her private use, the 
funds destiiicd for the payment of the troops 
in Ital}^ The ])reci.^e motives, which induced 
her to commit this \iolation of the engage¬ 
ments into which she had entered, are some¬ 
what ambiguous and unascertained. Per¬ 
sonal hatred of the. Countess de Chateau- 
Briant, and of her brother Lautrec; added 
to the desire of procuring the command of 


be released, and no fiirtlier inquiry to be made into the 
circumstances of Leo’s death. lie was a magnificent 
and enlightened prince, a patron of all the arts,' and 
endowed willi talents for government; bu j his irregula¬ 
rities and infidelity, rendered him scarcely more proper 
to fill the pontifical ciiair, than either of bis predeces¬ 
sors, Julius, or Alexander. 


the 
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the army in the Milanese for her own bro¬ 
ther, the Bastard of Savoy ; are commonly 
assigned as the reasons. The mone}^, amount¬ 
ing to three hundred thousand crowns, had 
been already deposited with Semblen9ai, who 
was Superinteinlant of the finances. But, 
Louisa demanded it with such earnestness, 
and threatened the Superintendant with such 
severe effects of her resentment, in case of his 
continued refusal; that, overcome by the me¬ 
naces which she used, and reposing on her 
assurances of protection, in case of the king’s 
displeasure, he yielded to her importunity. 

The total loss of the IMllanese was the con¬ 
sequence of this iniquitous abuse of her au¬ 
thority. Lautrec, unassisted with the mo¬ 
ney which had been promised him, could 
scarcely miuntain himself in the duchy ; while 
Trancisco Sforza, youngest son to Ludovico, 
au'd last representative of that family, being 
received imo the city of Milan ; and bein^ 
supported by tv.e arniy of Colonna, as well 
as by the ailectious of his own sabjects, con¬ 
firmed himself in bus new acquisition. I’he 
Marechal de I'dix, whom lu!. brother had dis¬ 
patched into France, with the account of his 

VOL. I, X distress- 
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1522 . distressful situation, returned at length ; but, 

... 

arrived too late to repair the misfortune. 
That favourable occasion, which presents itself 
in the alfairs of war, was already irretrievably 
lost, and could no more be recovered. 

Repeated and unsuccessful ellbrts against a 
superior enemy, destroyed the forces of Lau- 
trec. After having been compelled by the 
April, seditious murumrs of the Swiss troops in his 
army, who with clamorous importunity de¬ 
manded their arrears ; to give battle reluc¬ 
tantly at the village of La Bicoque, near 
Milan, where a defeat was inevitable ; and 
having in vain laid siege to Pavia, he sunk 
under his dithculties. Every resource being 
exhausted, and winter impending, he quitted 
the Milanese, and returned into I'rance, only 
attended by two domestics. Ills' brother 
was immediately invested in Cremona, and 
forced to capitulate: Pranclsco Sforza was 
completely re-established in his dominions; 
the principal places in the duchy received the 
Imperialists ; and e\ en Genoa, which hitherto 
had remained faithful, revoitin" from the 
French, expelled their troops from the city. 

Such was the king’s indignation at receiving 

this 
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this intelligence, that on Lautrec’s arrival, *522. 

. • 1 • 1 • 

Francis refused to admit mm to his presence, 

or to hear his justification. But, ha\'ing, 
the friendship of the Constable of Bourbon, 
found an opportunity of obtaining access to 
his majesty ; Lautrec accused the Superin- 
tendant of the finances, Semblencai, with 
having occasioned all the disasters of the cam¬ 
paign, by withholding from him the promised 
supplies. Semblen9ai, terrified, and incapable 
of making any other defence, threw' the l.'lame 
of the transaction on the king’s mother : but 
Louisa, adding the basest inhumanity to all 
her other faults, found means to exculpate 
herself, and to persuade her son that only 
Semblencai was criminal. Judges were ap¬ 
pointed to examine into this affair, and the 
Chancellor du Prat was among the number, 
destitute of integrity, neither actuated by 
any prineijdes of justice nor of honor, and 
wholly devoted to the interests of the Coun¬ 
tess d’Angoulesme, he procured Semblencai’s 
condemnaiion. J'his unfortunate minister, 
far advanced in years, who had grown grey 
under four successive princes, and whom 
I'rancis used to honor with the endearing 

X 2 and 
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an:I respectful ap}‘.ellation of his father; was 
led out to puiii^^hmeut, and igiiominiously 
executed. Laulrec limiself, disgraced, was 
ordered to repair to his goverruiieiit of Guy- 
enne'^. 

Notwlth- 


The most candid and impartial survey uiust, vrheii 
all circiiirstcUices arc considered, acquit Lautrec of 
blame respeetiug the loss of the Milanese. lie remained 
therewith histrtycps, (ill they became so mtilinous and 
disconteiiled, that lie was in imminent dajiger of being 
seized by (lieni, as a pledge for (he payment of (heir 
arrears ; and he was (*vcn obliged to pass disguised 
thro’ Switzerland, in his return to hVance. 'l )ic (Jon- 
stable of Bourbon, not without great ddliculty, pro¬ 
cured him at length an audience of ilie king in couricil, 
by declaring to his majesty, that iyaulrcc could fuHy 
justify himself; and would besides discl j^se some extra¬ 
ordinary scoreis, Y/itti 'wluch it imported iiim deeplj^ to 
be matte acquahded. 

Lautrec, when irUroduccal into th.c n>val presence, 
preserved, his native baegldiaess of deportment ; an({ 
even presumed lo oomplaiu higiily to bis master, of his 
ungracious recepUon. Francis \Yas covered with asto¬ 
nishment at the recital of his story. He ordered Sem- 
blcncai to be instantly sent for; but, in the interval which 
elapsed bet\reen (Ids order and his appearance, the kiiig 
reproached Lautrec witli incapacity, and witli preci¬ 
pitation, in abunuoaliig the Milanese, notwithstanding 

dm 
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Nctwithstaiulinc; his past misfortunes, and 152 
ill deficince cf alm(j.-.i; all the great powers of 
ihjrope combined against him, the king per¬ 
sisted ill his resolution to recover the Jdilanese. 

1 or this purpose he not only sent the Adn\iral 
Loiinivet over the Alps, but he hrd -veil in- 
tv^iided to comrnairl the army m persoig des¬ 
tined ibr the expedition ; w’’un an mciclent the 
niostuiiarnnng cueckeu ins designs, and coni- 


tlic dis-jppojntmpnt iu his renviftaiicps: insultingly 
adding, that Coiouna and Pescara, tlie Imperial com- 
ir.anders, bad been no better, nor morepunctuallv, sap- 
pii('d with money. To these charges Lautrec modestly 
replied; and he was MlllI engaged in his exculpation, 
Avhen Semblencni arrived. The hing', giviiuj: hiin a 
ben*, of i?uhgnation at his entrance, demanded if the facts 
aliedged against him were true ? On tlie accusation of 
Ills mother, as thiC origin of all tlicse evils, his anuize- 
ment and fury were heighti-ncd, Louisa was sum- 
juoned, and a|)j;eared. Scinblcn?;:ii repeated b fore her 
his justification, 1 ’ e (huintcss, nna.\ved eitlicr by her 
own consciousness of its venicity, or by the presence of 
the king, gave a loose to the most unbounded resent¬ 
ment against the unfortunate treasurer. She even did 
not hesitate to accuse him of a lie, and to insist on his 
being pnnibhed as a traitor, wlio liad aspersed Iier lumor. 
—Semblen^ai’s ruin and execntioii, were tlie conse¬ 
quence of this iniquitous and foul transaction. 

X 3 
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pelled him to Avatch OA cr the internal tran¬ 
quillity of his kingdom. 'J'his event, one of 
the most interesting, as well as important, in 
the history of Francis’s reign, was the defec¬ 
tion and revolt of the Constable of Bourbon. 

- If ever that crime which we denominate 
treason, and which justly inspires so much 
abhorrence in every loyal or honorable mind, 
was palliated by the circumstances which at¬ 
tended, or produced it; if, under any situation, 
it can admit of apology or defence, it is in the 
instance now submitted to our consideration. 
A prince of the blood, whom his high birth, 
his personal qualities, as well as his power and 
offices under the crov/n, ought to have raised 
above the persecution of any individual; 
had been marked out by the Countess d’An- 
goulesme’s unrelenting desire of revenge. The 
contempt with which he had refused her hand 
and person, which she offered him; superadded 
to the sentiments of aversion which he avowed 
for her character; had inflamed her to a pitch 
of resentment, which could onl}' be satisfied 
by his ruin. Bonnivet, ambitious of succeed¬ 
ing him in his office of Constable, and hoping 
to obtain it by Bourbon’s disgrace, joined the 

Countess; 
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Countess ; and du Prat, one ot’the most cor- 1523. 
nipt and vicious ministers to whom the seals 
were ever confided, lent his assistance to com¬ 
plete the scheme. 

Louisa,, not content with haA ing prevented 
Bourbon’s marriage w'ith the princess Renee, 
youngest daughter to Louis the twelfth, and 
sister of the queen ; determined to strike at 
the root of his greatness, by laying personal 
claim to the vast possessions which he held in 
right of his late wife, Susanna of Bourbon, 
daughter to the famous Lady of Beaujeu, re¬ 
sent under Charles the eio-hlh. She succeeded 

O o 

in this attempt, thro’ the forms of law ; tho’ 
in contradiction to equity, and by a perver¬ 
sion of everv sucre'l or bindino’ institution. 

. O 

'i he Constable, rinding himself thus de- 
.spoited of his fiiTune, oppressed by the hand 
which should have protected him, and driven 
to despair by a senes of insults or injuries ; 
sacrificed liis lo\aity to his resentment, and 
opened a secret treaty with the emperor. 

Charles, who knew the value of his friendship, 
and the. imporUnit consequences which might 
ensue from the acquisition of such an ally, not 

X 4 
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only agreed to his proposals, but even exceeded 
all his demands*. 


Francis 


* Adrian de Croy, Count de Rieux, first g'cntleman 
of the bcd'cliainber, was tiie person employed by the 
emperor, to carry on the negotiation uiih Bourbon. 
Passing thro’ France, disguised as a pensa"'', he ar¬ 
rived by nig'ht at Chantelle, the Constable’s castle in 
the Bourbonnais; where Riimx lay in an adjoining 
apartment to him, and settled the teries pievi^^ ns to his 
revolt. Bonrbon, not satisfied with (lie ])Owers .granted 
to the Count de Rieux, and desirous of cnteruig into 
more exact conditions with the emperor, dispatched 
La Mothe de Noyers, a gentleman in his service, ato 
Spain. La Mothe returned, bringing with Dim the e.ost 
ample and general ratification of all his deni'»'uls. 
Bourboe. having first buried the papers in a box under 
ground, at the foot of a tree, began to assemiilc his 
partizans and vassals, under pretence of accompanying 
the king on his niarch into Italy. Matignon und 
d’Argoiiges, two gentlemen of that number, who were 
privy to tlieir lord’s conspiracy ; having confessed at 
Easter, and enumcTated, among their other transgres¬ 
sions, a plot against the state, in which tiny were en¬ 
gaged ; the priest coinnuinded (hem instantly to disco¬ 
ver it to their sovereign, and set out ininiediately him¬ 
self, to impart this interesting intelligence to Breze, Sc- 
nechal of Normandy, The gentlemen believing tliera- 

selves 
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Francis received advice oi’ this dangerous ^523. 
conspiracy, as he was cn his rout to Iaoiis, with 
the intenlion of crossing the y\lps; and he in¬ 
stantly took the resolution of coining to an ex¬ 
planation with the Constable in person. Re¬ 
pairing to him for that purpose at Afoulins, 
the king informed him candidly of the impu¬ 
tation laid to his charge: ijourlion, while he 
denied having accepted the emperor’s offers, 
admitted that overtures had been made to him 
on the part of Chaides, with a view to shake 
his allegiance. As this confession was sufficient 
to justify his seizure, we must either impute to 
the I ting’s generosity, and liis consciousness 
how unworthily Bourbon had been treated ; 
or to his inability to arrest so poM erfui a lord, 
surrounded by his vassals, who were uarmly 
attached to him ; that he was not immediately 
committed to custody. It is certain, tliat 
Francis contented himself with commanding 


selves undone, and conscious that tlicir confession could 
alone preserve their lives, mounted on liorseback ; and 
meeting Francis at St. Pierre-le-Moutier in tlie Bour- 
bonnais, threw themselves at his feet, where lliej made 
an ingenuous disclosure of the whole trunsaction. 


the 
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1523. the Constable to follow him to Lyons. Bour- 
bon affected to obey; and being somewhat 
indisposed, began his journey in a litter. While 
he was on the road, intelligence reached him 
that the parliament, which was the court of ju¬ 
dicature before whom the claims of the Coun¬ 
tess d’Angoulesme were brought; in execu¬ 
tion of a sentence passed against him, had 
ordered all his estates to be sequestered. 
Notwithstanding this information, which was 
of a nature to extinguish all hopes of protec¬ 
tion from the king, against his mother’s injus¬ 
tice; he made one more effort to avert the 
impending evil. Hoping to obtain that redress 
from Francis’s magnanimity, which Louisa 
refused, he dispatched the bishop of Autun, 
to implore that the decree issued by the par¬ 
liament, might at least be suspended; and to 
assure the king, that such an act of grace 
would bind him for ever to his majesty’s service. 
If this reasonable re(|uest had been granted, 
there is the greatest reason to suppose, that 
it would have retained Bourbon in his alle¬ 
giance ; but, by the inveterate animosity of 
his enemies, who had resolved on his destruc¬ 
tion, the bishop was arrested at only two 

leagues 
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leagues distance from the Constable’s resi- h^'23. 
dence*. 

The 


^ The minutest circiimstarces respecting’ the revolt 
and flight of so illustrious a man, become interesting.— 
When the bishop of Autun was seized by tlie Marechal 
de Chabaniies, a footman rode in all haste to give the 
Constable information of the circumstance. He was 
then at his castle of Chantellc. The instant that he 
received this intelligence, he set out by night for Her- 
ment, a little town in Auvergne, of whicli Henry Ar- 
naulcl, a gentleman attached to liim, was governor. 
Arriving there wlieii it wns dark, he immediately awoke 
Pomperant and Montagnac-Tcnzane. The former of 
these gentlemen owed his life to him ; for, Pomperant 
having killed Chisay, a celebrated gallant of the court, 
Bourbon first aflorded him shelter, and afterwards pro¬ 
cured his pardon- Tenzanc,aged near eighty jT^ars at this 
time, remained inviolably attached to him in liis mis¬ 
fortunes ; tho’ he liad ever opposed, and been averse to- 
his treaty witii the emperor. It was requisite that one 
of them sliotdd accompany him, wliile tlie otluT re¬ 
mained beliind, in order to favor his flight. As tlir 
latter employment was by far the most hazardous, it 
became a subject of contest; both desiring ardently 
this desperate commission. Chance alone decicK^ti it in 
favor of Tenzane, and he executed it with the most 
consummate address. Having concealed himself during 
six weeks in a castle of Auvergne, lie then cut ofl* his 

beard, 
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The Constable losing all expectation of jus¬ 
tice, or of protection from Fiancis, after so 
manifest a declaration of his hostile dispr-ji- 
tions, returned to his castle of Caaiiielle; 
and heins there informed, that four thousand 
men vvere on their march to invest iiini i the. 
place, he quitted it at night, by '‘' e light of 
torches., Aiitr having walked ro s'* .lo n.-,- 
tance, he contrived to deceive aAc-naants,- 
and withdrew from them, unobserved. They, 
attached to their lord m his misfortunes, would 
not abandon him ; miJ continued during the 


beard^ which he been accustomed to wear 

lon^ ; and under Hiedisgriise of an ecclesiastic^ pcssihig’ 
thro’ Franchc-Ct^mie, rejoined Ids lord safely in the 
Milanese. The Constabie a fid Pomperani crossed all 
the coindy of Kur^undy, or Franche-Comte; having 
only made use of one precaudon, that of shoeing their 
horses backwards: but, they were more than once on 
the point of being discovered and seized, near Grenoble 
in I>an])]iine.—The Cardinal de la Eannie, Abbot of St. 
Claude in Frrm('b<‘-Comte, gave them an escort, as 
.soon as they arrived on the frontiers of the emperor’s 
dominions. Nut daring to pass Uno’ Switzerland^ 
then ii! alliance with France, Bourbon was ncccs.'vilatcd 
to go considerably round, thro’ Germany, to Trent, 
from whence he arrived safely at Mantua. 


whole 
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whole night, to tbllow Francis de Montagnac- 
Tenzane, who had taken his horse and dress, 
in the belief that it was the Constable himself. 
Day-break shewed them their mistake ; and 
Tenzane, then addressing them with tears, 
informed them that their master had taken 
another road; that he thanked them for their 
unshaken fidelity and aflection, hut, besought 
them to repair to tiieir own houses till farther 
order. Meanwhile, Bourbon continued his 
flight towards the fiontiers, only accompanied 
by one gemleman, named i^omperant. He. 
soon gained the province of Franche-Comte, 
belonging to the emperor; and from thence 
passing thro’ Trent to Mantua, finally arrived 
safe at Genoa. No revolt nor rebellion in 
any part of the kingdom, followed tlie Con¬ 
stable’s defection; nor dees the, king seem to 
have made any rigorous inquiries, after the 
accomplices or abettors of Itourbon’s in¬ 
trigues. Sentiments of shame and generosity 
pleading in his bosom, for a meritorious sub¬ 
ject whom he had oppressed, probably pre¬ 
vented him from adopting measures of seve¬ 
rity towards his friends and adherents. 

Among 
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1524. Among these convulsions of the state, died 
July 25 . Claude, queen of France. Historians, en¬ 
tirely occupied with the number of battles 
and public transactions, which diversify this 
memorable reign, have scarcely deigned to 
commemorate her decease. She was called, 
“ The good Queen,” from her many amiable 
qualities and virtues: but, her person did not 
correspond with the beauty of her mind. 
Like her mother, Anne of Bretagne, she was 
somewhat lame; and in other respects was 
little calculated to retain the affections of a 
husband, gallant, inconstant, and fond of 
pleasure. Her capacity w’as moderate, and 
she neither interfered in affairs of policy, nor 
possessed any ascendancy over the king. 
The Countess d’Angoulesme continued to 
engross the whole authority. The queen’s 
death, if we may believe the contemporary 
historians, was accelerated, if not entirely 
occasioned, by a disease which Francis him¬ 
self communicated to her, and which was 
the result of his irregular and promiscuous 
intercourse with women. She expired at the 
castle of Blois, when only twenty-four years 

‘ old, 
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old, after havina; borne the kins: seven chil- 
dren^^ 




Tho' the apprehension of some intestine 
commotion taking place upon the Constable's 
flight, prevented the king from entering Italy 


^ Claude, dau,i;:liter of Louis tlie hyelflh, was boru 
on the 13th of October, 1499. Her amiable and vir* 
tuous character, added to tlic rich province of Bretagne, 
whicli she l)roiight with her in marriage to Francis.^ 
might liave claimed a better treatment than she met with 
from that Prince. All the liistorians lier contempora* 
lies, unite in paying the highest encomiums to her 
piety, liberality, courtesy, and sweetness of disposition. 
She was regarded by the people as a saint, after her de* 
cease. The king received the news of her death, as he 
was preparing for liis expedition into Italy ; but, it did 
not prevent his continuing his march.—Branlome, and 
other authors, assert in the most positive manner, that 
the king caused lier death, by a disorder which he had 
himself received in the course of his illicit amours, 
and communicrtteJ to her. The repugnance which her 
mother, Anne of Bretagne, always manifested towards 
this marriage, was too much justified by Francis’s sub- 
sequent conduct. If the queen actually died of the dis< 
temper asserted, it seems a singular retribution, that 
the king himself sliould eventually have fallen a victim, 
as he did, to the attacks of tlic same disease. 


in 
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1524. in person at this time; yet Bonnivet never¬ 
theless, continuing his march over the Alps, 
reached the IMilanese, unopposed by any 
enemy. If he had immediately pursued the 
advantages which his unexpected appearance, 
and the disorder that prevailed among the Im¬ 
perial troops, afforded him, the whole duchy 
mio'ht har e been refined to France : but he 

O O 

neglected these ob\ ious opportunities, till the 
approach of winter, and the commencement of 
the plague, which, ma.de a rapid progress among 
his soldiery, oblii'ed him to retire into France. 
Bourbon, to whom, on his arrival at Genoa, 
the emperor Charles had confided the su¬ 
preme command of his armies, in conjunction 
with Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, and the 
Marquis of Pescara; followed the Admiral 
with that impetuosity, which w'as inspired by 
the natural desire of vengeance on his de¬ 
clared and mortal enemy. Bonnivet, wounded 
in the arm, and dreading more than death to 
fall into the Constable’s hands, left the Che¬ 
valier Bayard, so renowned in the annals of 
chivalry, to cover the retreat of the French 
forces; and putting himself into a litter, ar¬ 
rived 
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rived safe at Lyons Bayard executed the 
charge committed to him, v/ith that heroic 

intre- 


It be impartially admitterl, that Bonnivet 

appears, throughout this whoio campaign, to have bceu 
still more unfortunate, than blameable. He made a 
very masterly and judicious disposition, in order to 
cover tlie retreat of the French army over the river 
Scssia, at a time that it had become impossible longer 
to oppose the passage of the imperial troops. 

Wlien Bourbon and Pescara attempted to attack the 
Admiral, he placed himself at the head of the rear¬ 
guard, as being the post of danger and honour: nor 
did he quit his station, till he received a wound in the 
arm ftom a musket ball, which was attended with a 
great loss of blood, and totally incapacitated him for 
the command. He then called the Chevalier Bayard, 
the Count de St. Pol, and Vandenesse, into his tent; 
and addressing himself to Bayard, You see,” said he, 
that I am no longer in a state either to light, or to 
command. I commit the armiy to your care. Ex¬ 
tricate it, if it be possible.” H est bien turd,” an¬ 
swered Bayard, who neither loved nor esteemed the 
Admiral; mais n’importe. Mon ame est a Dieu, et 
ma vie a TEtat. Je vons promets de sauver lh4r- 
mee, au depens do nies jours.”—Bonnivet immedi¬ 
ately quitted the camp.—The retreat of the French w as 
made in admirable order, by Bayard ; and if that cele¬ 
brated commauder had npt unfortunately fallen in the 
Yo^i. 1* Y discharge 
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intrepidity which has immortalized his name, 
but he fell in the execution of it at Romag- 
nano ; and after his death, the French having 
totally evacuated Italy, every place in the 
Milanese returned to the obedience of the 
emperor^'. 

Animated 


discharge of this commission, the disposition made by 
Bonnivet, ^vould have been higlily applauded. The 
Imperialists gained neither honour nor trophies. No 
baggage, nor artillery was lost^ and very few soldiers 
were killed. 

* The Chevalier Bayard, who fell in the service of 
his country at Romagnano, was one of the most heroic 
and elevated spirits, who flourished in the ages of chU 
valry. For, the spirit of chivalry was by no means 
extinct under Francis the first. Bayard’s exploits, his 
gallantry, his munificence, and his whole character, are 
more in the spirit of romance, than in the sober genius 
of history. He descended from a line of warriors, who 
for four succeeding generations died in battle, at Poi¬ 
tiers, at Azincourt, at Montlhcry, and at Guinegate.— 
Bayard first distinguished himself under the reign of 
Charles the eighth, at the action of Fornoua ; and 
during the reign of Louis the twelfth, he was present 
in almost every engagement. At the attack of Brescia 
by Gaston de Foix, in 1512, he was dangerously 
wounded. The instances which arc related of his hu¬ 
manity 



F'nAXCTS Till: TIliST. 

^^nilnaied by these fortunate beginnings, 
Jjoiirbon was induced to carry the war into 
Provence* Ills own intentions were to have 
penetrated M’ithout delay, into the interior 
provinces of the kingdom of 1 ranee, where 

he 


mnnily aiu! beii^ flccMico, even to liis ( neniies, would ex¬ 
cite iidminUioii aiul astouislniieut in any ai^^e ; but, are 
almost incn^dible, when we eousid(‘r llie i)arbar()us maii- 
iicr in ^\]lie]l war w;is still carried on, at the b{'giuning 
of the sixt(‘( nth century. 

Th(‘ circumstances of his death, whir'i ore j? tlv llie 
subject (U' liisbuical (‘uiogium, liave been im:uoit n./x’d 
by ]rnnters and artists. Ilaviiii»: reconv'xl a ball from a 
ifarquebusse, in (lie reins, lie iuimediately exclaiiued, 
JesUrS, inon Dieu ! de suis mort.” lie then ]}re|airocl 
Iiims(‘}f for his approaelnng' dissolution, with tiuit com-* 
posure mu] mai^aiaEnnuty, inin_i;led with piety, ^vhicli 
cliarack'rizcd all his actions- flolJing up his sword 
bE'foi'e iiim. to supply the waiit of a crucifix, he con¬ 
fessed himself to his stc\vard> as no pi iest was to be 
found ; and comlbned liis fnends and servants, under 
the loss whicli tluw were about To sustain. Tiie duke 
of iiourboiu arriving' on tlie spot, was aih eted even to 
tears, on secdiig'Ins couditiou. lint, Bayaril, wlieii ex- 
pdriiig, made him that memorable n proach : “ \Wep 
not for me,'’ said lie to the (Constable, I die in the 
service of my connlrv': you triumph in llic ruin of 
yours; and have far more cause to lumcnt your vie- 


oo^ 

trm. 
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he ex peeled to have be«;‘n joined by all his own 
vassals ; and it is probable that, by following 
that line of action, he would have throw n the 
goveviiiiient ijito great einbarrassnrent. But, 
Laiuicy and Pescara, Charles’s generals, at- 
tennlve only to their master's separate inte¬ 
rests, ceinpeiled liini to embrace other coiui- 
se!s, and laid siege to the city ot'LJurscilles. la 
adopting this measure, they w ere unfortunate, 
or injudicious. The place was so gallantly' and 
obstinately' delended ; that after a blockade of 
six weeks, the Imperial commanders, alarmed 
at Francis’s approach with a considerable 
army, raised the siege in confusion; and re- 
embarking the greater part of their artillery, 
retreated with expedition across the moun¬ 
tains, into Italy. 

'Idle king, naturally sanguine, and easily 
elated by tlie favours of fortune; instead of 
contenting himself with the import'ant ad- 


ioYVy than my defeat.” Ilisenemies manifested them 
esteem for Ids virtues. The IMarquis of Pescara paid 
liim all funeral lionours, and joined in the general la» 
mentation^ whieli even tlic soldiers of the Imperial army 
Mriadcj for the dealii of this illusUious personage. 

vantage 
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Vantage uhicli lie bud olitained over the 1524. 
generals of Cliarles, determined to follow the 
Constable across the Alps, by forced marches. 
]3onnivet urged him to this rash project, and 
stated to him the defenceless condition of the 
JVlilanese, together with tlie precipitate retreat 
of the flying IrnperialLstsIlls oldest and 
wisest generals, on the other side, opposed 


^ Besides these public re^isous, it has been pretended 
tliat a private motive, not improbable in a prince of 
the character of Francis the first, sbnuilafed him to this 
imprudent and unfortunate march into the Milanese. It 
is asserted that Bonnivet, who always mixed gallantry 
with the toils of war, had awakened in Ids sovereign a 
desire to visit a beautiful and noble lady of Milan, on 
whose personal charms he had lavished the bigtiest en¬ 
comiums : nor is this story so unlikely, or so ill-founded, 
as at first we might be incHricd to suppose. Brantome, 
who was well acquainted with the intrigues of Francis's 
court, asserts it in the most positive manner, as a secret 
Anowri to few. He saj^s, that her name was, ‘‘ La 
Signora Clerice,” a noble lady of Milan, esteemed 
one of the finest women in Italy ; adding, that Bonnivet, 
who had obtained from her tlie last favors, some years 
before, inspired the king with tlie same desire. The 
more we consider Hie characters of Francis, and of tlie 
Admiral, the more are we inclined to attacli some credit 
to this narration. 

X- o 

\ a 


■weighty 
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1524-. weii^ii-V reasons to (iissuaii? him from so d-^n- 
gerous an enterprise. J iv y represr'nted to 
L'im the state of his kingOj.a, ieii o,;en to 
the invasions of the emperci. aun of the i-.lng 
of England ; the appro.,ch f ^viaLe^, and the 
advanced season of the 3 ca :. Imni.ya of 8 avop, 
as if from a pro.science cf the ('ai vnuties wnuih 
her son’s conduct M-ouk cniaii opon f'ranee, 
used everv methoil to 1 ■■eveiu Ins muicl ^Vs 
soon as she received notice of hi.s intention to 
invade Itake, she dispatched three succes.slvo 
couiiers to stop him; or, if that change of his 
determination could not be eflected, at !;oist 
to implore him to wait till she Ivn'! embraced 
him, and bade him adieu. The kinp or ual’v" 
unaffected bj’ her entreaties, or iier lernon- 
.strances; ordered iter to be informed by the 
last messenger, tbat he was too far adt anced, 
to think of suspending his progress ; hut, that 
he invested her with the regencj' during his 
absence. 

Sept. Erancis’s entry into the Milanese, spread 
even greater terror, than the in\ asions of Ecn- 
nivet and Lautrec had done in former cam¬ 
paigns. Bourhon, pursuefl in turn li)- his 
adversar^y and fl 3 ing before those whom he 

hud 
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had so lately driven, could with difficulty 1524. 
avoid being overtaken. The French followed 
so close upon his steps, that their troops even 
entered one of the gates of Milan, only half 
an hour after he had escaped by another: and 
if the king had not injudiciously allowed the Im- 
pejial forces, time to recover from the conster¬ 
nation intowliich he had thrown them; no exer¬ 
tion of military skill in Charles’s commanders, 
could hav-e prevented either their defeat, or their 
mutiny and separation. Unhappily for France, 
the Admiral’s advice and ascendancy over his 
sovereign, prevented him from embracing this 
salutary line of conduct; and instead of pur¬ 
suing the enemy without an instant’s delay, 
he prevailed on Francis, in opposition to the 
general voice of his oldest officers, to under¬ 
take the siege of Pavia. 

The vigorous and masterly defence which 1505 , 
was made by the celebrated Antonio de Leyva, Jan. 
who commanded in the place; aggravated by 
the imprudence of the king, in sending great 
detachments from his army, for the conquest 
of Naples, and the reduction of Genoa; ren¬ 
dered the siege long and difficult. Mean- 

Y 4f while, 
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while, the Constable of Bourbon, always- 
active, and stimulated by the desire of ap-j 
proving his zeal in the cause of his new mas-: 
ter, the emperor; had levied on his own pri-: 
vate credit, twelve thousand veteran Germans, 
whom he brought to the aid of I/annoy and 
Pescara, the Imperial commanders. Ihiis 
reinforced, they determined mnnedlately to 
give battle to Irancis. If he could have 
been persuaded to remain patiently in Ins en¬ 
trenchments before i'avia, the generals of 
Charles the tifth must probably have received 
the severest chastisement for their temerity. 
But, carried away by the impetucsity of his 
courage, and by tlie rash counsels of Bonni- 
vet, he ventured to march out of his camp, 
in order to pursue the repulsed and broken 
Imperialists, flis total and entire defeat was 
the consequence of this injudicious resolution, 
which involved himself and his kingdom in the 
most complicated distress. 'I'he Breach army, 
which only ten years before had triumphed at 
Marignano, under Brancis's command ; was 
■^otally cut in pieces, or driven out of Italy, 
Their bravest and ablest generals fell iq the 

engage- 
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engagement; while the king himself remained 
a prisoner in the hands of Lannoj, Viceroy 
of Naples. 

The king gave, notwithstanding, in that Feb. 

• • • 

celebrated engagement, the most d.istingiiished 
proofs of personal intrepidity ; nor was it to 
any defect cf that nature, that his misfor¬ 
tunes are to be imputed, 'i’he number and 
the quality of those whom he killed with his 
own hand, are inccntestihle evidences of this 
assertionHis armor likewise rendered him 
distinguished in the tield, by its richness and 
splendor; wdiereas Bourbon, more cautious 
and circumspect, fough.t in the habit of a pri¬ 
vate Cavalier, having given the command of 
his troop to Pomperant. Even when thrown 
from his horse, wounded in many places, ex¬ 
hausted in strength, and almost deserted by 
his followers, Francis continued to defend 
himself with the most desperate valor; till 


* In the beginning of the engagement, the king 
killed Ferdinand Castriot, Marquis »)f Saint Ange, whdi 
was the grandson of t!ie famous Scanderber, end last 
descendant of die kings of Albania. Fh/e other persons 
fell by his own band, durbig the action. 


two 
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two Spanish gentlemen, named Diego d’Avila, 
and Juan d’Oihieta, put their swords to his 
throat. J n this exigency, a follower of Bour¬ 
bon’s, named La ]\iolhe de iS'Oyers, arrived 
on the spot; and recognizing the king, though 
his face was covered wi.h Diood, caused by a 
dee}) wound which he had received across his 
forehead, calJed out to him to surrender to 
the Constable, who was not far distant from 
the place: but, disdaining to deliver up his 
sword to a man whom he regarded as a trai¬ 
tor, he refused, and demanded tc see Lannoy. 
While I>a Mothe anxiously searc hed et ery 
part of the field, in hopes to find his lord; 
the viceroy of Naples coming up, received 
Francis’s submission. The king immediately 
delivered his sword to him, which Lannoy 
accepted on his knee; and having kissed 
Francis’s hand, presented him another sword. 
His arrival at the precise time when the king 
surrendered, was considered as jiecullarly for¬ 
tunate for his royal captive; since Bourbon 
would certainly have taken him by force, from 
any person in the army, of inferior authority 
or distinction to Lannoy. 

Diego d’Aviia first pulled off his gauntlets, 

and 
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and llio su.noLiii'ling crowd dt“^poilL'd iiiin of 
his coat of mail, his belt, and spurs. Mean¬ 
while the -Marquis del Ciiasto, one of the 
imperil] generals, approaching the king, 
saluted him with great respect; and Francis 
requesting with pecuiiar earnestness, that ho- 
might not die led into the city of Pavia, 
as an object of curiosity to the inhabitants, 
the Marquis conducted him to his own tent. 
The wounds that he had received in the ac¬ 
tion, were inspected, and carefully dressed ;■ 
of vdiicli, one very deep wound was near his 
e^ elirow, another in his leg, and a third, in 
Ins right hand. ]3esides these, he had re¬ 
ceived several balls from a Ilarquebusse, in his 
cuirass; and a most severe contusion, from 
the fall of his liorse Ujion him, when the 
animal was k'ned liy one of those balls. 

'I’he Maroms aei u uasto had the honor to sun 

1 

■w ith h im, anil the Constable of Pourbon pre¬ 
sented die napKiii to his majssty. The Spa¬ 
nish iiistorians declare that he received itvery 
graciously, and even permitted the Constable 
to Kiss his hand on the knee: while tire French 
writers assert the contrary ; pretending that 
Francis turned his back on him witli con¬ 
tempt, 
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1525. tempt, and would not accept the napkin from 
him. During his repast, tlie discourse natu¬ 
rally turning on the past action ; x rancis, 
with equal modesty, propriety, and per.spj- 
cuity, pointed out the causes which had con¬ 
duced to its loss; imputing it chietly to the 
cowardice of the auxiliary Swiss and Italian 
troops in his army. When he retired to rest, 
none of Ins attendants being near his person, 
to assist him to undress; th*:* Sieur de Mont- 
pezat, a gentleman of the provance of Qutrey, 
wlio had been made prisoner by a Spanish 
soldirrr, presented himself to perform that 
office. The. king, pleased with his assiduity 
and attention, retained him near his person, 
redeemed him from captivity, and raised him 
afterwards to the dignity of a Marechal of 
France. 

Many great commanders perished on that 
memorable day; of w hich number, Lescun 
and Bonnivet were among the chief’^. The 

latter 


^ The old Marr'chal de Chabannes, who had been 
distinguished in every battle under Charles the eighth, 
and Louis the twelfth ; having had his horse killed 
under him in this action, was made prisoner, while he 

fought 
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latter expiated in some measure, his impru¬ 
dent advice, by the intrepidity with wliieli 

he 


1525. 


fought on foot, by CaslaUIo, Avho coiuuuiiidod the 
Neapolifnn cavaliT under the Marquis of Pescara.—► 
J\s Castaido was conducting him to a ])lace of safety, 
he was met by a Spanish captain, named Bu7-arto; who 
judging by tlie ricliness of the coat of mail which the 
Jdarechal wore, that lie was a prisoner of dis^iiiction. 
demanded of Castaido to be associated to the profit of 
his prize. A dispute arising on this subject, and Gas- 
laldo persisting to refuse any ]).u-ticipation of his cap¬ 
tive’s ransom ; Buzarto, witli the most atrocious inhu¬ 
manity, shot the unhappy Marechal witii a Harque- 
busse, and laid hfni dead at iiis feet. 

The Haatard of Savoy, natural brotlicr to Louisa, 
Francis’s motlier, fell in this memorable battle, covered 
with wounds. lie was foun l after a long search, ])uricd 
under a licap of dead bodies : and as iie still retained 
some signs of life, lie was ce.': led to Pavla. But, all 
the art of surgery only snliiced to prolong Ids exist¬ 
ence for a few days, and to make him expire in llic 
most aente sn fierings. 

The Count de Saint Pol, a prince o/ (he blood ro 3 nal 
of France, was saved by a v('ry snigular accidents- 
lie was left on the licld, deprived of his senses from les^ 
of blood, and mingled with tlie dead. A SpanlAvsol¬ 
dier, who was cmj)loycd in stripping and ])lundering tins 
bodies of those w ho had fallen in the bdtle, attempted, 
to tear away a valuable ring, w hicli tiie ^h>uut de S tint 
Fol wore on his Ihiger ; but, not being able to drecl it,, 

h* 
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lie devoted himself to death. Seeing the for- 
tune of the battle waver, and the troops dis¬ 
posed 


Le drew out a knife, witli iniciil to cut off «lic finger itself. 
Tlie j)ain and cfiiisiDii ol'Moodjbrongiit tJici'ounl to lilc* 
Kccovcring liis senses, lie informed tlic soldier of Ids 
name and quality; wiirniiii^ him to conceal that a 
prince of tlie blood of 1 "ranee Mas his prisoner, as tlie 
imperial conniiaiidors Mould nndonbledly take him 
a^ay l)y force, from a common soldier. In addition to 
this advice, he joined the ])remisc of a considerable 
ransom, if the soldier concealed, and conducted liim 
safely to France. Induced by these motives, the man 
followed the Count’s directions, conveyed him to 
I^avia ; and as soon as his wounds p(‘rmitted Inm to 
mount on hors(‘back, he attended tlie Count dc Saint 
Pol into France, and received the recompense of Ids 
services. 

)ti( liard de la l^ole, duke of Siitlblk, descended by 
i'emales from the royal lnnis(^ of Plantag'cnet, w ho Iiad 
loni»-wandered in exile, fell likewise on that memo** 
rable day. 11(‘commanded tlie corps of/ive thonsand 
men, originally raised by the dnke of Cueldres, in 
131.3, and surnam(‘d Tlie ]31ack Bands.” dMie dnke 
of Snlfolk w as siilfocated under a heap of d<^ad bodies. 

The 31arcclial de Montmorenci, so celebrated tifter- 
w ards in tlie history of France, tlio’ lie was not in the 
action, was made prisoner ; liaviiig been dctaclicd on 
the evening preceding the battle^ to Saint Lazaro. 

He 
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posed to fly, he attempted to rally the Swiss 1525. 
bands, and a body of cavalry. But, not 
being able to succeed, and no hope of vic¬ 
tory, or even of retreat remaining, he raised 
the vizor of his helmet, that he might be uni- 


Ile immedialely returned, on heariiiii^ tlic firing' between 
the two armies ; but before he c>»uk} reach the scene of 
action, a corps of the Imperial troops surrounded, and 
made hijn captive. 

Lcscun, commonly catled tlie Marcchal de Foix, 
had received a wound from a ball during; the action^ 
which shattered his arm and slinulder> He was not 
loss the declared and inveterate enemy of Bonnivet, 
than was the Constable of Bourbon himself. Exhausted 
with the loss of blood, ajid conscious tliat he was mor¬ 
tally wounded, Lescun became furious with resentment 
against the Admiral; whom he regarded as the fiital ad¬ 
viser of Francis, and as tlie cause of all the calamities 
of his country. Only anxious to puTiisli him before 
his owm de<ath5 he sought iiounivt*! over all the held; 
fully determined to plunge ins swoiil into the of 

that ill-fated man, and to enjoy the ])k*asu!'e of iniving 
sacrificed liim, beftnehe expired himself. iEs streugtli, 
however, soon abandoned hhn. t ailing from his horse, 
he was made prisoner, a nl carrEd U) Pivia, to he 
house of the Countess Scarsafiore; a lady to whom lie 
had been attached. His Avounds wc»'e incurable. He 
languished some days, and expired in her arms. 

versally 
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versally known ; then rushing into the thick¬ 
est ranks of the enemy, opposed his breast to 
their swords, and fell covered with honorable 
wounds. Bourbon had given express orders 
to take him alive, if possible; and in case 
that it should not be possible, in that event, 
to kill him; but, in no case to let him escape. 
After the engagement, his body was found; 
and the Constable standing over it, after 
having considered it long in silence, is said to 
have only exclaimed, “ Ah ! malheureux! 
** Tu es cause de la ruine de la France, et de 
“ la mienne 

The 


^ Nothing can have bt'ca more heroic, than the death 
ofBonnivet, in which was displayed all the haughtiness 
and despair of an elevated mind. The death of Hi* 
chard the third at Bosworlh, is, of all the facts in our his¬ 
tory, that which seems to bear the closest resemblance 
to it, Richard and Bonnivet equally perceived that all 
was lost, and that their only refuge from disgrace, was 
an honorable death, Bonnivet iiaving been separated 
from the king, by the violent shock of the German Lans¬ 
quenets, who threw him out of the scene of action and 
daiigcr, might with ease have saved himself. But, he 
disdained to preserve his life; and casting a melan¬ 
choly look on the field of battle, he cried out, Non! 

Ja 
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The duke of Alen 9 on, on the contrary, 
’vho had married the princess Margaret of 
Valois, sister of Francis; and from whom, 
as a prince of the blood of France, actions 
corresponding with his birth and dignity 
might have been expected ; conducted him¬ 
self in a manner tlie most dishonorable. 
Taking to flight among the first who turned 
tlieir backs, he retired to Lyons, with a num¬ 
ber of the nobility, where he expiated his of¬ 
fence in a few days, by dying of grief and 
s}3ame*. The king of Navarre, Henry d’Al- 

bret 


Je ne puls survivre a un pareil clesastre!’’ He pre¬ 
sented his throat to the swords of the Lansquenets, only 
anxious to meet an honorable deatli* The Constable 
of Bourbon’s resentment, which was, it must be owned, 
too justly founded ; su])sided at the sight of his blopdjj 
and disfigured remains. 

^ Charles, the last duke of Alcn^on, commanded the 
left wing of the French army, at the battle of Pavia* 
How injudiciously Francis acted, in eutriisting to him 
so important a commands is evident; as well as in fol¬ 
lowing Ids advice, w hen an opportunity presented itself 
of attacking the emperor in person, near Valenciennes^ 
in 15J2L which he did in contradiction to the Constable 
Bourbon’s opinion. The duke of Alenpon was the first 
prince of the blood royal, being dosceiuled from Philip 
VOL, I, z the 
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1525. bi’et, remained a prioner in the hands of the 
Imperialists^. 

Lannoy 


the Bold, king of France ; andliad been married on the 
9th of October, 1509, to the celebrated Margaret of 
Vailois, only sister of Francis. No part of Iiis pre¬ 
ceding life or conduct, liaci given cause to distrust his 
personal courage. La Roche dii 5Iaine, his lieu¬ 
tenant, as ■well as the Baron de Trails, having in vain 
conjured him, by every possible niolive of honor, and 
of loyalt^’^, to lead on the left wing, which might slill 
have changed the butane of (he da} ; and tlnding t!ie 
duke inflexibly determined to soinid a retreat, they 
'both quitted him, and threw themseives into tbt- 
thickest stpiadrons of tlie enemy, where La Roi^hc du 
iiaine was made prisoner. The duke of j\Iciicou sur- 
tived his ov/n dishonor, only a very short time. When 
he readied I^yons, wlieic the court had remained siuco. 
Francis's departure, he Wii> Ireated with the mostmor- 
'tifyiiig coutcnipt by his wife, and upbraided with-the 
.severest repioaclics by Louisa of Savoy. Incapable 
pf su.staining this humiliating reception, and overcome 
by his own RMUorsc, he sunk amder sudi accumulated 
dishonor, and expired at fivons, witiiin two months 
tVom the defeat of Pavia. Jjeuving no issue by Mar¬ 
garet of Valois, hhiwife, in him became extinct th^^ 
branch of Alencon. 

The yonng king of Navarre, Henry d’Albret, wa3 
made prisoner by the Marquis of Pescara, who con- 
lined him in the castle af Pavia, and refused a handled 

thousand 
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Lannoy meanwhile^ tho^ victorious over the 
French forces, was in the utmost anxiety how 
to dispose of his royal captive. The day after 
the action, he conducted Francis to the castle 

tlioiisand crowns, wliich Henry oiTered, to obtain his 
liberty. It is probable, that Charles the fifth, from 
motives of policy, would never have consented to ran¬ 
som a prince, witose predecessor had been unjustly 
despoiled of liis dominions by Ferdinand of Arragon, 
his own grandfatlier. Conscious of the impossibility 
of procuring Ids release from the generosity of the 
emperor, or of his general, Pescara; Henry had re¬ 
course to stratagem, and corrupted two of his guards, 
who favored his escape. Vives his page, wlio liad ac¬ 
cess to his person, came into liis apartment, under pre¬ 
tence of assisting to dress liim : the king of Navarre 
having then put on liis page’s clothes, under this dis¬ 
guise, passed out of tlie castle, without being disco¬ 
vered by the guards. Horses were prepared for him, 
and he had the good fortune tc reach the territories of 
Savoy, unpursiicd. Vives, meanwhile, having got 
into his master’s bed, pretended at first to sleep ; and 
afterw ards, under pretext of being indisposed, he kept 
tlie curtains close drawn till evening. The deceit was 
at length discovered ; but, too late to prevent the king 
of Navarre from escaping out of the Milanese. Henry 
d’Albret was married in January, 1527, to Margaret 
of Valois, widow of Cliarles, duke of Alencon^ by 
whom he had one daugliter, Jane d’Albret, who w^as 
queen of Navarre in her own right, and mother to 
Henry the fourth, king of France, 
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1525. of Pizzio'liitone, vhere lie remained for two 
months, under the c.ire of ]3on Fernand 
Alarcon. No positive orders arriving at the 
end of that time, from the emperor’s council 
in Spain, for his removal to another fortress : 
the viceroy of Naples became more apprehen¬ 
sive of some accident, which might procure 
or terminate in his enlargement. The Impe¬ 
rial troops having scarcely received any pay, 
during several months, were disposed to mu¬ 
tiny, and might easily seize on Francis s per¬ 
son, in order to ensure their arrears. To 
carry him to the castle of Naples, where he 
might have been securely detained, w'as a 
much more eligible plan; but, Lannoy dreaded 
lest the Pope or the ^Tnetians might attempt 
to rescue the king, while upon the road. It 
was still more hazardous to attempt to send 
him into Spain by sea, because the Genoese 
gallies, commanded by .\ndrea Doria, and 
those of France, were stationed to intercept 
his passage. 

Lannoy’s address extricated him neverthe¬ 
less, from these numerous difficulties, lie 
found means to engage the king to adopt those 
measures of his own accord, which other¬ 
wise i- 'Aould have been clihicult or impossible 
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lo execute ; and persuaded him that a per¬ 
sonal interview M’ith Charles, was the speediest 
method of terminating so weighty an atlair, 
as Avcll as of procuring his freedom. Francis, 
who, from the magnanimity of his own charac¬ 
ter, was led to concei\ e that the emperor pos¬ 
sessed a mind ec|nally liberal; eagerly caught 
at this insidious proposal, and fell into the 
snare. To such a height of punctilious honor 
did he carry liis sentiments, that he e^•en 
personally opposed a sedition among the Im¬ 
perial soldiery, of which a prince less scru¬ 
pulous, might have taken uilvanlage to pro¬ 
cure his freedom; and he ii' t only eom- 
manded Dona to make no attempt on the 
Spanish vessels wh.ich were appointed to con¬ 
duct liim from I tab:, but ordered the rcR'cnt 
his mother to lend seven gallies to Lannoy. 
.\hout the middle of June, having sot sail 
from Poitciiero, they sadly arrived at Ali- 
cant. d he king was lironght under a strong 
guard, to Madrid, and there lodged in the 
castle*. 


* It washy the most coiismunuUe exarlioii ofartiia-c 
and policy, liait i.aiinay was oiiahied to e;-;cc nc or.: 
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Francis was the third French sovereign of 
the Capetian line, who by the chance of ^^■ar, 


had 


projector ci^nducting' Francis to Madrid. Bourbon, 
and the Marquis of Pescara, ^verc equally averse to 
transporting him into Spain ; as by tiiat means he ceased 
to be their prisoner, and became more immediately the 
captive of the emperor* Lannoy, conscious of this 
difficulty, deceived the two generals, by pretending 
only to conduct Francis to the castle of Naples, where 
he would be securely guarded. Montmorenci was dis¬ 
patched by the king to Marseilles, with directions to 
the regent Louisa, to give him the command of seven 
gallics, and to disarm the rest. It was settled tluit 
Francis should embark with Lannoy, on board one of 
the seven Frencli gallics; which, as a necessary ]}r^- 
caulion, v/erc to be surrounded with sixteen Imperial 
gallics. Bourbon and Pescara, deceived by tlie vice¬ 
roy of Naples, acquiesced ia all these arrangemeuts, 
and permitted him to carry off liis prisoner* Lannoy 
appeared, during the first two days, to steer for Na¬ 
ples ; but, slopping at Porto Fern re, and b(dng there 
joined by Moiitmorenci vitii the French gallics, he 
then openly made sail for (lie coast of Spain. Francis 
had tlie moriification to ])ass in sight of the islands of 
llieres, on the coast of Provence ; and beheld his own 
dominions, wbiiout being able to land in tln'm. A 
sedition arost* among the soldiery, on liis arrival at 
Alicant: and after having with menaces demanded 
tlieir arrears from Lannoy, which be was unable to 
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iind fallen into the hands of a foreign enemy 
in battle, within the space of three hundred 

years. 


discharge, tliey proceeded to nets of the most out* 
rageous violence. Tiiey even fired on the house ^vllere 
Francis and the viceroy resided. Lannoy instantly 
iled by a postern; wliile tlic king, who liad very nar¬ 
rowly escaped being killed or wounded by the balls 
which entered his apartment, advanced to meet tlie 
mutinous soldiery, distributed some money among 
them, and by his expostulations, induced tliem to re¬ 
turn to their obedience. 

IMcanwhile, the emperor, to whom Lannoy had not 
communicated his resolution of transporting Francis 
into Spain ; equally surprized and delighted at the 
masterly addn'ss of (he viceroy, ordered his prisoner to 
be treated with everj^ lion or due to his liigh rank. But, 
at tlie same time, Charles caused him to be transferred 
to tlic fortre>s of Sciativa, in the kingdom of Valencia ; 
a castle anciently appropriated by the kings of Arra- 
goii, to the confinement of prisoners of state. Lannoy, 
l(‘aving Francis under tlie custody of Don Fernand 
Alarcon, luister.ed (o Madrid, where Cliarles received 
liiin w ith all possible demonstrations of honor and satis¬ 
faction. Fearful, however, (T ids prisoner being rescued, 
if he was sufiered to remain in a maritime province, 
and desirous to remove Idtn to a didauce from the sea- 
coast, Cliarles gave directions to conduct the king to 
Madrid. The Goiistabie and Fescaia biir-t into the 
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1525. years. Louis the ninth had been made pri- 
soner by the Saracens, at Damietta in Egypt, 

about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

•/ 

But, the consternation which Francis’s defeat 
and captivity spread thro’out the whole king¬ 
dom, is equalled by no event in the French 
annals, except the capture of John, king of 
France, at the battle of Poitiers. Louisa, 
his mother, on receiving the intelligence, the 
elfect of vhich was aggravated by the recol¬ 
lection of her reiterated, but ineffectual efforts 
to stop his march over the /\lps ; frequently 
exclaimed, “ lie would not believe me! Alas f 
“ I had predicted all this to him!” Oppressed, 
as she felt herself, by the personal sensations 
of a parent; and conscious that she was in 


wildest tmnsports of resentment and indignation, when 
tliey found liow much they had been deceived by Lan- 
nojy Avlio had made them even accestary and subhcr« 
vient to his own private views. Bourbon followed the 
viceroy to Madrid, where lie accused Lannoy to their 
common master, of cowardice, incapacity, and trea¬ 
chery. The emperor appears, Iio^vever, to have paid 
little attention to these complaints and accusations, 
against a man from whom he had received so signal a 
service. 


great 
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RTcat measure the ori 2 ;inal cause of these mis- 1525, 

o o 

fortunes, by her malevolent and unjust per¬ 
secution of Bourbon; unpopular, and holding 
the regency i)i this convulsion of the state, 
by a tenure the most precarious; Louisa 
nevertheless sustained the firmness of her 
mind. She even atoned in some degree for 
her past errors, by the wisdom, vigor, and 
maaivanimitv of her measures. Henry the 
eighth, the republic of \"enice, and Clement 
the seventh, who then filled the holy sec, were 
all induced to quit the alliance of the emperor, 
in consequence of her remonstrances or solici¬ 
tations. ISegotiating in every court, and 
moving all the springs M’hich can actuate 
statesmen, or politicians, she labored inces¬ 
santly to effect her soifs release. 

During these endea\ors of the regent, 

Francis, immured in the castle of Itladrid, 

hafi time to discover and to renent of the 

1 

error, into which he had been led by his mis- 
-taken calculations of the generosity and honor 
of his enemy. Instead of the interview with 
the emperor, which had been promised him 
by Lannoy ; instead of treating with his con¬ 
queror, as from gentleman to gentleman; 

instead 
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1525y> instead of that courteous and friendly rccep- 
tion which he had expected, and M hich eveiy 
part of his own conduct, subsequent to the 
battle of Pavia, had entitled him to receive : 
he found a solitary'^ prison, guards inexorably 
vigilant, and a confinement unusually severe, 
as well as rigorous*. Charles did not even 

deign 

after (bereception in Spain, of tlie intelligence* 
of the victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis, 
it was debated in a couned, wlierethe emperor presided, 
on what terms he slioukl liberate his prisoner ; and 
wlmt was the line of conduct wliich it would be pru¬ 
dent to observe towards the king of France, 'rhe bislioj) 
of Osma, Charles ’.s confessor, with a magnanimity of 
mind truly elevated, advised Ids sovereign to se( Fran¬ 
cis free, without e^iacting any ransom; conclnding at 
the same time such a treaty witli 1dm, as equity, gene¬ 
rosity, and lionor would dictate, and would even ce¬ 
ment. But, the duke of Alva, wlio tia’atrd with ridi¬ 
cule these sentiments, represented tiicin as incompa¬ 
tible wifli, and contriidictory to-, every maxim of wise 
policy. His advice liaving prevailed in the Spaidsli 
cabinet, in consequence the emperor dispatched Bean- 
4(un to Francis, tiuii a prison^T in the castle of Piz- 
zighitone ; proposing conditions nearly resembling 
those, which afterwards formed the treaty of Madrid. 
The irnmediate and absolute cession of the province of 
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deign to visit liini in his captivity; and the 
only recreation permitted Iriin, was to take 
the air on a mule, surrounded with soldiers. 
This ungenerous treatment slicwn towards his 
prisoner, wliich the emperor continued during 
six months, threw the king into a fever, the 
effect of disappointment and r exation. 

The arrival of iVlargaret, duchess of i\len- 
con, his sister, to whom the emperor had 
granted the permission of Msiting Francis in 


BurgTiiuly, on tlie part of Francis, constituted the lead¬ 
ing article of the propositions made by tlie emperor. 
The reiiuncialion of Francis’s claims on the Milanese, 
and on the kingdom of Naples ; as wll as the rc-csta- 
blishment of the Constable of Bourbon in all his riglits, 
to which were to be added tiie two provinces of Dan- 
phine and Provence, as an indepciidcnt sovereignty ; 
formed likewisean impodant part of the projected treaty. 
Francis, tho’ in a condition the most untbrtunate, re¬ 
jected with indignation these bard propositions. On his 
arrival at Madrid, tlie emperor therefore caused it to be 
signified to him, tliat it Vva.s not proper for them to see 
each other, till tliey had agreed on the conditions 
of (he treaty ; while the king was left to regret tlic 
credulity with wliicli he had listened to die promises 
and assurances of Lannoy ; as well as the too favorable 
opinion whicli he had entertained, of the generosity 
and magnuiuiiii* V of the emperor. 


this 
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1525. this distressful situation, conduced principally 
to his recovery. Charles himself, at length 
ashamed of his cruel insensibility, and alannett 
lest his prisoner's death might deprive him of 
the vast advantages, which he doubted not to 
derive from Francis's release, condescended to 
make him a short, consolatory visit; in which 
he aftected to express the utmost commisera¬ 
tion, and gave him hopes of speedy freedom*. 

'These 


* Galtinarn, the onipcror’s chancellor, ^vith .senti- 
nicnts of honor and delicacy that convey a. higli idea of 
])i.s dial actor: ropiTsented to his master, that if, after 
jiaving so Iona: declined and refused to gnant a personal 
interview to his prisoner, he should visit Francis dur- 
inif his illness, it would b(' attri!)ufed to motives and 
fedings unworth V of so great a monareh. But, Charles, 
only n]i])re]iensive oi losing his })rlzc by deatli, and de¬ 
termined to liinit lus concessions to expressions of gi'- 
neral consolation, persistt'd in his rcsobition to see the 
hing. Wiicn tlie em|'.eror entered the apartment, Fran¬ 
cis. tirst brcakin.g silence, said, \ onr imperial uia- 
jesty then come to sec yonr prisoner expire:” 

Vou arc not my ])rison('r,” answered tlie (niiperor, 
])nt, my friemd and brother ; nor have I any other 
intention than t(v grant yon your liberty, and every 
"" other satisfaction that you can desire.”—These 
ai^suranccs, and the behavior of Ciiarlcs during the re- 

nmiiider 
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These fallacious expectations vanished with the 1525. 
king’s return of health ; and, in despair of ever 
regaining his liberty, except on conditions so 
humiliating and ignominious, as to preclude 
him from any acceptance of them, he en¬ 
trusted to his sister on her return, a formal 
deed, by which he resigned his kingdom to 
the Dauphin Francis, his eldest son. IMar- 
garet caiTied this act of abdication into 
F rance^k 

Charles, 


maincler of his visit, produced a rapid, as well as 
favorable alteration, in the state of Francis’s health; 
but it was no sooner re-established, than the emperor 
resumed all his former coldness and inflexibility. It 
is impossible not to contrast such treatment, with the 
courteous and noble behavior of the Black Prince, 
towards John, king of France, his prisoner, in a cen¬ 
tury far less civilized. A hundred and seventy years 
liad nearly elapsed, betvfccn the two battles of Poitiers 
and of Pavia. 

* Margaret of Valois was received by the empero.t 
on her arrival at Madrid, with every possible demon¬ 
stration of respect, and even of affection. He appeared 
to take a peculiar pleasure in her conversation, and 
flattered her with expectations of her brother’s speedy 
release.—But, all these appearances were illusory arid 
deceptive. The time which was limited to the safe 

conduct 
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1526. Charles, induced at length, not by sent!- 
Jan. oicnts of genero.sity or greatness of mind, but 
from motives of interest and narrow policy ; 
influenced by his knowledge of the state of 
thf: Milanese, v\hich had been left defenceless 
in consequence of the death of the I\iarquis 
of Pescara'"'; and flndins: a Dowerful league 

Ox O 

formed 


conduct of the duclicss of Alencon,^ being’ nearly ex¬ 
pired, slie Mas neccssiiatcd to return into France. The 
king;, resigning all iiopes of procuring his release, ex¬ 
cept on terms so destructive to Lis kingdom, and so 
disljonorable to himself, that continua] imprisonment 
appeared preferable to sncii an act of degradation ; 
commanded Montmorenci and Brion to repair to Ids 
son the Daupliin, and to assist him witli tludr counsels; 
vvldle lie himself, renonnciiig the crown of France, re¬ 
mained a prisoner in tlie emperor's liands. A greater 
instance of magnanimity is, ])erhaps, scarcely to bo 
found in history ; since Francis, by tins act relinquished 
both his throne and Id.s liberty, in order to save Iiis 
people, and to prevent the dismemberment of his do¬ 
minions. 

The Marquis of Pescara vras one of the most iiliis- 
tsyous commanders, mJio adorned the reign, and ad¬ 
vanced the glory, of t'ini vies the liftli.—Fie had been 
distinguished in every engagement iVoni his earliest 
youth, and had acquired the highest military reputa¬ 
tion at the time of hif death- The victory of Pavia 
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formed among the states of Europe, for the 
release of Francis ; entered seriously into a 
treaty M'ltli him. Even then, he did not re¬ 
lax the rigor of his demands ; tho’ Gattinara, 
his chancellor, foretold to him their certain 
\ iolation, and refused, with firmness, to aflix 
to them the seals. The marriage of Francis 
with Charleses sister, Eleanor, widow of 
Emanuel, king of Portugal, formed the ce- Feb, 
ment of this famous treaty : but, the restitu¬ 
tion of the province of Burgundy to the em¬ 
peror, was an article so injurious to the state, 


Vitis in a great degree due to Ids talents and abilities^ 
even by the testimony of Francis the first himself. Pre¬ 
vious to his decease, lie had listened to propositions, 
and even entered into engagements, Iiighly derogatory 
to his allegiance to tlic emperor. It is asserted by the 
contemporary historians, that tiie olyect of this conspi¬ 
racy, ^vas no less than to place tlie crown of Naples on 
liis ov/n head : but, Pescara, either from perfidy, or from 
Joyalty, deserting bis friends, revealed the whole trans¬ 
action to Charles. This duplicity, when added to the 
,ambiguity of the motives which influenced his conduc(: 
.in betraying his accomplices, have left a stain upon his 
memory, difficult to eflace. Pescara died, while en¬ 
gaged in the siege of Milan, at the age of only thirty- 
six years. 


as 
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1520. as well as so vast a defalcation of the French 
dominions ; that the king protested against it 
in private, according to the forms of law, 
previous to his departure from INIadrid*. 

After 


* Tlio’ wc must allow the iiisiifl’icicncy of any con- 
cciilfd and private protestations t^ni the part of Francis^ 
to impugn the validity of a public treaty, or to justify 
its violation ; yet, iiiucij is to be said in palliation of the 
conduct of tlie king of France, npt)n this point, from a 
consideration of llie circumstances under Avliich he 
signed the treaty of Madrid. The long imprisonment 
which he had undergone, and tlie ungenerous treatment 
which lie had rcceivi'd ; if added to t!)e nature of the 
principal article, which, as it supposed the consent of 
the states of Burgundy, might be beyond the power of 
Francis, as king of France, to fulfil;—all tliese coin« 
bined facts operate strongly in diminishing the degree- 
of condemnation, whicli we might otlicrnisc ailix to the 
evasion of so solemn an act of state. 

Charles the fiftli himself appears to Iiave forcs(vn and 
expected iliat his ]}risoner, when liberated, would no 
longer adhere to, nor execute the hard conditions wliieh 
he signed. His conduct towards Francis, eveii a few 
days previous to tiic release of the latter prince, evi¬ 
dently proves the conflict of his mind, and his irresolu¬ 
tion. Gattinara jK'rsisting iu his determination not to 
phixth^ seals to so uinviseuiid rigorous a trcat 3 ^, Charles 
scaled itdiimself, with his own hand : but, instead of 


lairnc- 
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Francis the eirst; 

After a captivity of near thirteen months 1526. 
from the battle of Pavia, he was re-conducted March 
by his two keepers, Lannoy and Alai'con, to 1^* 
the bank t»f the river Bidassoa, near Fonta- 
fabia, on the frontiers of the two kingdoms: 


immediately liberating his captive, as the articles ex¬ 
pressly stipulated, he detained the king above a montli 
in prison, after every form of the negotiation had been, 
fultilled. Francis, overcome by this new delay, and 
incapable of sustaining the continual procrastination of 
his hopes, relapsed into his former disorder; which, 
by alarming the emperor, procured his release. 

On the morning after a violent paroxysm of his fever, 
the king was not a little surprized at seeing Lannoy 
enter his apartrilent, and approach his bed-side, in 
boots and a travelling dress, to perform the ceremony 
of his espousals Avitli Eleanor, the emperor’s sister. 
This act was immediately cA:ecu(ed by proxy, tho’ the 
princess herself was at the time resident in Spain, and 
at only four leagues from Madrid; 

Charles having then visited the king, the two princes 
went in the emperor’s coach, to wait on the princess 
Eleanor. Every mark of mutual confidence, and even 
of affection, succeeded to the setcrity with which Fran¬ 
cis had been so long treated. The Mareclial dc Mont- 
morenci was dispatched into France, to the regent 
Louisa, to announce to her the conclusion of the treaty; 
and to name Bayonne -as the place where her son ex¬ 
pected her immediate presence. 

VOL. I. 
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]32t>. -,vlille Lautrec brought to the opposite side, 
the King's two eldest sons ; the Dauphin 
Frmicis, and his brotiier Henry, duke of Or¬ 
leans, who v/ere to be delivered up into 
Charles’s hands, as hostages for the due exe¬ 
cution of the treaty. I'he exchange being 
immediately made, Francis once more entered 
his kingdom'’^. .Vt IHyonne he found his 

mother 


^ Every circumstance relative to the exchange of 
Enuicis the hrsl and his two sons, is of a nature strongly 
calcnlated to e>:c itc tlic curiosity, and to awaken thp 
attention, of the human mind. Few similar events oc¬ 
cur in liistory. No precaution of jealous policy appears 
to liave been omitted in tlie transaction of tliis aftair. 
f)n tlie day appoirdrd by both croAvns, a large boat was 
fixed at anchor, in the midst of (lie river Bidassoa. Fran¬ 
cis, accompanied by Eaiuioy, and escorted by Alarcon, 
with fifty horse, appeared on tlic western bank; wlien 
Tiaulrcc, conducting liie princes of France, arrived on 
tlic opposite side, with tlic same iininber of attendants. 
Each party, at tlie same moment, accompanied only by 
eight men completely armed, embarking in two small 
boats, readied tlie bark which was moored in tlie centre 
of the stream. 'Vhe exchange was made witlioiit any 
delay; Francis passing into the boat of Lautrec, and 
the two young princes into that of Lannoy, whicli con¬ 
ducted them to tlic respective banks.—It is matter of 

astonish* 
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mother Louisa, his sister Margaret, Und a 
numerous court, who anxiously waited for his 
arrival. The Countess d'Angoulesme, who 
knew^ the characteristic weakness of her son, 
and his disposition to gallantry^ had prepared 
for him fetters of a softer nature than those, 
which he had lately experienced at Madrid; 

She presented to him the celebrated j\Iade^ 


astonisiiinctit, that no conlemporary liistorian shonld 
]iave connnemoratecl, or incniioned the effect, m IucIi tlie 
sight of his two cliildrcii, whom he tenderly loved, must 
have produced in toe besom of the king their father :* 
peculiarly, under the c.rcumstances of their being de¬ 
livered up as Iiostagcs to u.c emperor, in order to pro¬ 
cure his own release. A:e re to infer, that even the 
sentiments of paternal aileciion were suspended, or ob¬ 
literated for die time, by the ley that he felt at escaping 
from the prison of i\Ia(]ricf v here lie had more than 
once expected to terminate his life ? It is certain, that 
he no sooner reached his own dominions, than, inoiinl- 
ing a Turkish hofse, which waited for him, lie gal¬ 
loped, witi out stopping, or even looking behind him, 
to tlic town of St. Jean de Luz; often waving liis bon¬ 
net in tlie air, and repeating, I am still a king!”—• 
Having taken some slight refreshment at St. Jean de 
Luz, he continued his route to Bayonne the same d<ay, 
where his mother and all the court impatiently expected 
his ariivak 
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moiselie 
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1526. moisellc de Ileilly, better known in history 
under tlie title of duchess d’Estampes. Her 
age at this time did not exceed eighteen years: 
the beauty of her person, which was the most 
delicate and perfect, her winning address, 
and her understanding, improved by all the 
cultivation of the times, ensured her conquest 
over the king. He became passionately 
attached to her, and their connexion lasted 
in its full force during the remainder of his 
life 


The 


^ Anne ctc Pisseleu, afterwards created ducliess d’Es¬ 
tampes, was daugliter to William Pisseica, Seigneur 
de Heilly. She was born about the year 1508, and re¬ 
ceived the most finislied education which the age per- 
mitlecK Having been admitted into the service of 
/.ouisa of Savoy, Francis’s mother, during the king’s 
iiiiprLsoiimeist in Spain ; she accompanied the regent to 
Hnyonne, wliere Francis first sawy and became en¬ 
amoured of her. Tlie immediate consequence of his 
attacliment to Iiis new mistress, was the cessation of his 
intercourse with tlie Countess of Chateau-Briant; to 
whom, previous to his capture, he had been long at- 
tacln^d.—Tlie king, in tlie following year, 1527, gave 
Mademoiselle de Heilly in marriage to John deBrosse: 
w iiose father Rene had been an aceomplice in the revolt 
and (light of the Constable of Bourbon, and who was 

killed 
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The re-entry of Francis into his dominions, 
forms a new era in his reign. 
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killed at the battle of Pavia.—The confiscated estates of 
the family, Averc all restored to John de Prosse ; and 
the besides creating him duke d’Estampes, con¬ 

ferred on him the order of St. Michael, and made him 
governor of Bretagne.—His marriage, Avhicli was merely 
a ceremony, did not prevent the duchess d’Estampes 
from openly occupying the first place in the affections 
and favor of the king, during the remainder of his 
reign. She Avas suspected of secretly protecting, and 
adhering to the doctrines of Luther ; a suspicion, 
which equally extended to Francis’s sister, Margaret, 
queen of Navarre. The riATality, and mutual animo-F 
sity, Avhich took place betAveen the duchess d’Estampes 
and Diana de Poitiers, Avho Avas mistress to the Dau¬ 
phin Henry, afterwards Henry the second ; embittered 
and disgraced the last years of the reign of Francis the 
first. In historical celebrity, the duchess d’Estampes 
ncAcr attained to the same elevation, as Agnes Soreille, 
her predecessor, the mistress of Charles the seventh, 
lias done ; nor to that Avhich Avas en joyed by Gabrielie 
d’Etrees, the mistress of Henry the fourth. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Violation of the Treaty of Madrid.^—Renewal of 
the 2 var hetiveen Francis and .the Eniperor ,—? 
Sack of Rome,—Death of Charley of Eoiirhon ,—? 
Unsuccessful expedition against Naples,—Death 
of Lautrec,—Peace of Cainhray,—Release of 
the Dauphin^ and Duke of Orleans.—Magnifi¬ 
cence of the King, — Death of his 7nother^ 
Louisa ,— Intervieiu of Marseilles, —Marriage 
of Henry duke cf Orleans, to Catherine of Me- 
decis ,— IPar reneived,~The Lmperor invades 
Provence,—Death of Francis, the Dauphin ,—: 
Circumstances of it,-r—His character .—Ref ec- 
tions.—Retreat oj the Emperor into Italy .— 
Marriage of James theffth.^ King of Scotland, 
to the princess Magdalen,^ — Charactp' of the 
Constable de Montmorenci.—Intervieivs of Nice, 
and of Nigues-Mortes, — Phancis's amours, ill¬ 
ness, and consequent change of character ,—^ 
Passage of the Emperor thro'' France.—Alte¬ 
ration in the ministry.—Third tear, — Descrip¬ 
tion of the Court of Francis.—Battle of Ceri^ 
zoles,—Invasion of Picardy by the Emperor,— 
Political intrigues of the Duchess cPEstampes ,—- 
Conclusion of Peace.—Death of Charles, Duke 
of QrlecDis,—Circumstances attending it,—His 

charac^ 
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iharaclcr.—Death of the Count d’Enguien.~~' 
Parties formed in the court.—Illness of Francis. 

‘—Circumstances of it.—His last admonitions to 
the Dauphin.—His death. — Charader. 

PllANCIS the iirst was still in the ]52(>. 
prime of life, when, by the termination of his 
imprisonment, he saw himself again restored 
to his throne and j)eopie. liis misfortunes, 
and consequent captivity, tho’ they had not 
made so deep an impression on him, as radir 
cally to alter his character ; yet rendered him, 
during the remainder of his reign, more ciiv 
cumspect and cautious in his conduct, d’he 
rash and impetuous valor by wliich he had 
been hitherto distinguished, gave place to 
temperate policy. Instructed by reverses, 
lie became sensible that the interests of the 
state, compelled him to adopt measures bet¬ 
ter adapted than his preceding ones, to coun¬ 
teract the designs of the emperor, b.is anta¬ 
gonist. These changes were neverllieless only 
desultory, or precarious in their operation 
over Ills general system of government. liis 
magnificence, always accompanied with pro¬ 
fusion ; his unrestrained attachment and libe- 
A a -1 rality 
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rality to favourites; his passion for all the 
luxurious dissipations of a court: these errors, 
which still characterized him in their utmost 
extent, by introducing confusion into his 
linances, as well as disorder thro’ every de-: 
partment of the administration ; gave Charles 
a superiority m the affairs of war, and in¬ 
volved France in numberless misfortunes. 

So oppressive and severe were the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty of ]\Iadrld universally con-; 
sidered, that the king, conscious that his in¬ 
fringement of them would be approved and 
defended throughout all Europe, no sooner 
recovered his freedom, than he determined no 
longer to submit to them. Vv ith this resolu¬ 
tion, he began by declaring to Lannoy, who 
had accompanied him in order to demand 
their execution; that Burgundy, being a part, 
not of the royal domain, but of the kingdom 
hself, could not be alienated or dismembered 
by any exertion of the regal authority; adding, 
that he held himself not bound by his late 
oaths, as diey were compulsory, and the effect 
ot necessity. Having proceeded to make 
other offers to Charles, with a view’ to pro¬ 
cure the release of his chiklren, and for the 

settle- 
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settlement of u final peace : he instantly pre- ^326. 
pared himself to exert new military efforts, to 
compel the emperor to the acceptance of these 
proposals. So much jealousy or alarm had t'lay. 
the victory of Pavia difliised among the states 
of the continent, augmented by the ungene¬ 
rous abuse of the rights of conquest, which 
Francis had experienced at Madrid; that a 
great league was speedily formed for the re¬ 
duction of a power, which threatened the 
annihilation of every other. It was con¬ 
cluded at the castle of Cognac in Angoiimois, 
to which place the king had retired for the 
recovery of his health, and the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of the chace. The states, con¬ 
federated with France, were Henry the eighth, 
the Swiss Cantons, th.e Pope, the Venetians, 
and Florence. Piven Sforza, Duke of JMilan, 
renouncing his dependence on Spain, joined 
the coalition*. 

If 

* The king had no sooner reached Bayonne, than he 
refused to ratify the treaty of Madrid. His first atten¬ 
tion Avas to conciliate the friendship of Henry the 
eighth, to Avliom he immediately addressed a letter, 
full of the Avarniest testimonies of alfection. The vice¬ 


roy 
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[f their combined forces had vigorously 
attacked the hlilanese Avithout delay, desti¬ 
tute as it Avas either of troops or comman¬ 
ders, that Duchy must have been inevitably 
re-conquercd : but, an inattention to these 


roj of Naples^ Avho had remaiiicd at V'iUoria in Bis¬ 
cay^ -with the new queen, Eleanor of Portugal, and tlic 
princes of France; having received the emperor’s 
orders, waited on Francis at Cognac, acconipaiued by 
Moncade, and Don Fernand dbUnr^on, to summon liini 
to fulfil his engagements. Tlie king, tho’ he treated 
these noblemen with every possible mark of distinction, 
yet persisted in his refusal to ratify the conditions ; and 
the deputies of tiie states of Burgnndy confirmed this 
detcrinination, in presence of the ambassadors, by de¬ 
claring llic province i]icapa]}le of being alienated from 
the kingdom of France. Cdiarlos, on receiving this 
intelligence, imnuuiately transferred the Danpliin and 
tlie duke of Orleans to \'a]lacl()lid, reproached the king 
with the violation of his oath, and summoned liim to 
Tctiiru into captivity ; bnt, at tlie same time ordered \\\y^ 
ministers to remain in France, and to try the efl’ect of 
negotiation. Tlie league of Cognac ^Yas signed on the 
^2'2d of Jvlay, lo'ib, and the Pope was declared its head. 
To the Italian powers originally confederated, Avere sub¬ 
sequently added the Sw itzers, and the king of England ; 
wliich latter prince was decorated w ith the title of its 
protector 


manifo^p 
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jrnanifest advantages, equally ext ''rdinary 
and blameable, afforded Bourb' nr.-' to 
arrive in Italy, and Lannoy leisure • pro- jjoj. 
vide for the safety of Naples. lie foruier 
of these jfenerals, to whora Cliar.'es liaij oi’Or 
niised the investiture of the iMilanese, as an 
independent sovereignty ; aO sr having com¬ 
pelled Sforza to surrender the castle of IMilan, 
and having exhausted every art in order to 
satisfy the murmurs of his soldiery, discon¬ 
tented for want of pay; took the daring and 
desperate resolution of marching against 
Rome *. Unrestrained by any consideration 

for 


* Tho^ Francisco Sforza held out tlic castle of Milan 
for a considerable time, against the Marquis of Pescara ; 
and after the death of that general, continued to defend 
himself against Antonio de licyvajand the Marqnis del 
Guasto, the two imperial commanders ; yet the cily of 
Milan had long been abandoned to the licentious fury 
of an enraged soldiery. They committed with impu-> 
nity every sacrilegious, and ilagitiousenormity, of 'vliich 
human nature is capable; while the wretclicd iiihtd)i- 
tants of that once flourishing capital, were alternately 
the victims of insatiable rapacity, lust, and cruelty. 
Such was the deplorable condition of Milan, wlicii 
Pourbon arrived, and assumed the command of tlie 

Imperial 
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1.527. for the person, or the ofKce, of the sovereiifn 
Pontiff, Bourbon successfully executed the 

attempt. 


Imperial forces. Touched ^vith the snpplieaiions and 
^lis^l•css of the magislrates and citizens, he solemnly 
swore lo withdraw the emperoi's soldiery, and to en¬ 
camp them without the walls; provided that he was 
immediately supplied Avith tlie sum of thirty thousand 
ducats, which was indispensibly requisite to enable 
him to satisfy the demands of liis army. JBut, no 
sooner had the inhabitants complied witli this requisi- 
lioHj tlian Bourbon ; probably more from inability, than 
from any intentional violation of his engagements; 
eluded, and evaded their execution, 

Milan continued to groan under the most unrestrained 
tyranny, till Sforza, having surrendered the castle, and 
llie city no longer afibrding piuiider for tlic troops ; it 
became rapiisite for Bourbon to propose some desperate 
enterprize, by the prospect of wliich, he might induce 
them to quit that exhausted and depopulated capital. 
Thus situated, he presented to tlicir rapacity and ava¬ 
rice, the riches of Rome ; a prospect too tempting to lie 
resisted by a licentious and mutinous army. Passing 
therefore the Po, and afterwards the Oglio, at Borgo- 
forte, in detiance of the confederate forces, he marched 
to Pavia. From thence he continued his rout towards 
Tuscany ; Florence and Rome equally dreadifig wlicr<‘ 
tile bloAv Avould fall : Avhile his own army, uncertain to 
which city their commander led them, followed his 
orders in submission and expectation. 

Never 
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attempt. He was killed at the attack, by a ^52 
nuisket-shot, under the walls ; but his victo¬ 
rious 


Never were more sublime talents disj)layed in war, 
nor j»Teater resources exerted, Ilian by Cliarles of l]oui- 
bon, in tlie conduct of his anliy. He liad inspired the 
soldiery with the most entluisiastic attachment to 
p('rson, and deference,to Ins commands, lie inarched 
by their side, mingled in tiieir songs, and partook 
equally of their festivities, or their distresses. Tlieir 
reverence for Ids person and character, approaclied 
to idolatry; and it was to him, not to tlie emperor, 
from whom, in fact, they received neither pay nor 
directions ; that they alone feit obedience. Jjonrbou 
distributed among them his jewels, his equipage, 
Ids plate, and even Ids wardrobe; reserving only a 
coat of silver tissue, which he wore over his armour. 
My children,” said he frequently to them, I aiii, 
like you, only a poor gentleman : I possess nothing ; 
let us make our fortunes together !” Tlie troops an¬ 
swered by cries of transport and affection. 

So little Avas the army under subjection to any other 
commands, than to tliose of Bourbon, that the troop.9 
refused to yield obedience to the directions of the vice¬ 
roy of Naples, Lannoy, avIio represented the ixu'son of 
the emperor ; and w ho, as such, liad actually concluded 
a suspension of hostilities in Charles’s name, with pope 
Clement. Lannoy’s person Avas not even in safety, in 
the Imperial earap; and the Marquis^ del Guasto hav¬ 
ing 
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i.y37. rious army, the command of which devoiveds 
on Phiiihert, prince of Orange, entered, and 
pillaged that city. The reigning Pope, Cle¬ 
ment t1i6 sea oi jlh, as ho had retired into the 
cattle of St. Angelo, Iseing forced to capitu¬ 
late, remained a prisoner in the hands of the 
linperial troops'"^. Rome itself, abandoned 

to 


Lnii; subDiitk'd shig'ly to !iis orders, the soldiers instantly 
dc’clpred him hy that act, a rebel to the emperor* 
Bourbon passini!^ the Appennincs, erdered Tuscany, 
and quitted An'zzo on tlie 2(it]i of April, -svithout bag* 
gag{3 or aidllery. !!e then took the road to Rome, fol* 
lowed at a distance by the confederate army, under the 
command of the duke of I rliino. 

No sooner v,as Bourbon in sight of the city of 
Rome, than lie harangued his forces, and pointed to 
the end of all th- *ir suiferings. Being destitute of artil¬ 
lery, witlj which he might batter the walls, he instantly 
made liis dis|>ositions for an assault; and having dis¬ 
co Venal a breach, he planted with his own hands a lad¬ 
der against the rampart, and prepared to mount it, 
followed by his German bands. But, at tliat instant, a 
shot, discharged from the first Harquebusse which was 
fired, t'ununated at once his life, and his misfortunes* 
Mucli fruitless inquiry has been made, to ascertain the 
antlior of his deatli ; which is commonly attributed to 
a priest: but, Benvenuto Cellini, so well known by his 

extra- 
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to the rapacity and violence of the conquerors, 
became a theatre of carnage and universal 
desolation 


extraordinary writing’s and r 'l ventures, lays claim to 
<lie merit of having- killed this hero. Cellini’s recital 
of the circumstances accompanying it, tho’ pictu¬ 
resque, and even natural, has, however, only a very 
problematical claim to oiir belief i especially, as he 
likewise asserts tlic same fact respecting the prince of 
Orange, who succeeded Bourbon in the command ; and 
wlioin Ije equally pretends to have killed, two ycar-j 
afterwards, at the siege of Florence. 

By whatever hand this illustrious person fell, he pre¬ 
served, even in the act of expiring, all ])is presence, as 
well as greatness, of mind. It is indisputable, from the 
judicial attestations of du Bellay-Langey, and of other 
authors, that Bourbon no sooner felt himself mortally 
wounded, than he ordered a Gascon captain, named 
Jonas, to cover him willi a cloak ; in order to conccril 
Ills death, lest it slioiild damp the courage of his sol¬ 
diers. Jonas executed his commands with punctuajity 
Lc Kcrroii says, that the Constable still continued to 
breathe, when the city was taken : that he was carried 
into Romo, and there expired. It is certain, tliat ho 
died at two o’clock in the morning of Monday, the 5tb 
of May, 1597, at thirty-eight years of age. Philibert, 
prince of Orange, contrived to keep the troops in 
ignorance of ilieir commander’s death, till they wore 
masters of Rome; and then, to render them inaccessible 
to l^ity, he revealed to them the fate of Bourbon. No 

l-anguagfi 
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So violent, and, as it was then deemed, sd 
sacrilegious an outrage, committed by a Ca¬ 
tholic 


laiip^ua 2 :e ran express Ihe fury with \yhicli they Avere 
animated at this sad intelligence. Tlu'y rent the air 
V, iiii the cries of CariiCj came! Sangre^ sangre! 

Bourbon, Bourbon 1” 

The iinaginiition is cappall " do die bare recital of 
the vardmi out rages ou Im.a - nature, Avliich were 
I'ommit: ' ! by Bomboii’s c.dicy, during the time that 
tliey remained nms((‘rs of Home. The pnllage lastcxi 
Avithout <any interruption, fo: t^^o months. Never had 
drat proud, but, unfortunat/ ,dt\, suffered from her bar- 
brii'ian conquerors, in the dec :ac of the Roman empire; 
from Alaric, from (ienseric, oi iVom Odoaccr, the same 
merciless treatment, as she uiulerwcut from tlie rage of 
Ihe Imperial trotips ; the sulqccts, or the soldiers of a 
catholic king! Hapacity, lust, and impiety, were cx- 
Imustcd by these men. Roman ladies of the noblest 
extraction, Avere siibmitied to the basest and Ablest pros¬ 
titution, The sacred (rriianieiits of (he sacerdotal, and 
even of the pontifical dignity, Averc converted to pur- 
posvs of riiliculc aiul buffoonery. Priests, nay, even 
Hisliops and Cardinals, Avere degraded to the brutal 
passions of tlie soldiery « and after having suffered 
every ignominy of blows, mutilation, and personal con- 
tiimciy, A\erc massacred in pastime. 

Exorbitant ransoms Averc exacted, repeatedly, from 
die same persons, and when they had no longer Avhere* 

withal 
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ihollc pvilice, ilie Mrst sovereign in Europe, on lo27. 
the common falher of Christendom; produced 

a new 


withal to purchase life, they were butchered without 
mercy. Nuns, virgins, matrons, were publicly de¬ 
voted to the infamous appetites of the soldiers; wlio 
first violated, and then stabbed, the victims of their 
pleasures. The streets were strewed with the dead* 
Such was the spectacle which Home exhibited at tliis 
period! The Roman blood, so often debased and con¬ 
taminated by the Barbarians of tlic lower empire, by the 
Huns, the Vandals, and the Goths; suffered the last 
pollution, by the intermixture of the Spanish and Ger¬ 
man nations. It is asserted that eight thousand young 
women, of all ranks and conditions, were found to be 
pregnant within live months from tlie sack of that un¬ 
happy city. Even the palaces, and the persons of 
those Cardinals, most attached to the party of the em¬ 
peror, were involved in thc^ common misfortune. The 
Cardinal of Sienna, who from his avowed predilection 
for the Imperial faction, had not tlioiight it requisite 
to quit his palace, and to fly for protection to the 
castle of St. Angelo; was compelled to pay a prodi¬ 
gious ransom, first to the Spaniards, and afterwards to 
the Germans. Not content with this act of injustice 
and rapacity, they placed him, bare-headed, on an ass; 
and in this coiulitiou conducted him tiiro’ the streets 
of Rome, stunned with blows. The Cardinals of Mi¬ 
nerva, and of Ponzetta, underwent tlie same treatment, 
tho’ the latter prelate was eighty years of age. The 
VOL. !• B b Cardinals 
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1527. a iig^v league between Henry the eighth and 
Francis, which was cemented by their common 
jealousy and apprehension. Luutrec, n ho had 
long languished in disgrace, at a distance from 
the court, being recalled, was placed at the head 
of the army destined against Italy. Grown 
distrustful by his past e.xperience, and fore¬ 
seeing, in the character of the king, fresh 
sources of future misfortune, Lautrec would 
willingly have declined the commission; but, 
being obliged to submit to the royal pleasure, 
he prepared to pass the mountains, and once 
more to try the fortune of war in Italy. 

The two kings of Fngland and France, 
meanwhile, acting in concert, sent their he¬ 
ralds to defy the emperor: he returned 
these insults by reproaches and invectives 


Ciirclinals of Arniclyn? and of Santiquatro, dying from 
llie rage of the soldiery^ were drawn up by ropes into 
the casde of St. Angelo. Lannoy attoinpled in vaiuj 
by iiis presence and authority, to impose some restraint 
on these (lagitious excesses. Scarct'Iy was his oYf^n per¬ 
son saf ‘in Rome. Philibert, prince of Orange, alone 
rebiitied some commaiid over his licentious forces, iii 
this general scene of devastation. Beaucaire, du Bcilai- 
Laugey, and Guicciardini, all concur in their euumc- 
ratiuii and description of these atrocities» 

against 
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a<rainst Francis, \vhom he branded uith the 1527. 
most opprobrious epithets, and challenged to 
single combat. Unable to exercise any per¬ 
sonal act of resentment against the king him¬ 
self, Charles, forgetful of the obligations of 
generosity, and even of humanity, descended 
to punish the infraction of the treaty of Ma¬ 
drid, upon the two princes, his hostages. He 
not only rendered the confinement of the 
young Dauphiri and the duke of Orleans, un¬ 
usually strict; but, he caused them to be shut 
up in apartments darkened, not permitting 
them to partake of any sort of diversion or 
amusement. His visits to them, short, cold, 
and unfrequent, were followed by a measure 
altogether unworthy of his character ; in de¬ 
priving them of the attendance of their most 
faithful domestics, whom he sent to \york at 
the oar, chained, in his gallies, 

IMeanwhile Lautrec again entered the Mi¬ 
lanese, so often conquered, and so often lost, 
in the course Of this reign. With the for¬ 
tune constantly attendant on the French arms 
at their first arrival in Italy, he soon reduced 
the duchy to subjection. On the intelhgence of 
Iris approach, Philibert, prince of Orange, toge- 

B b 2 ihei 
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ther -with the other Imperial generals, re¬ 
leasing the sovereign pontifl', whom they had 
hitherto detained prisoner, hastily evacuated 
Home'*. Ijautrec pursued them by forced 


^ Lannciy expired about lids time at Gaieta, having 
before his decease uanied Moncadc to be his successor 
during pleasure, in tlic vicerojalty of Naples. It is sin¬ 
gular toconsid(‘r,tliat of tlie three great commanders\Yho 
conducted tlie forces of Charles, at tlic memorable battle 
of Pavia; Bourbon, Lannoy, and the Marquis of Pes¬ 
cara ; not one survived bt'yond a very sliort time. Lan¬ 
noy died the last of the three. Moncade, mIio is ac¬ 
cused by the. contemporary historians, as being .(Equally 
destitute either of humanity, or even of a belief in 
Christianity; Avas inclined to have rendered the Pope’s 
imprisonment ptTpetual. Bui, Clement, availing him¬ 
self of every avenue to tlu' human heart, contrived by 
flattery, by ecclesiastical dignities, by promises, and 
even, at last, by the sale of the purple, to gain over his 
most inveterate enemies. The 9th of December, 1527, 
was fixed for his relea.se; but, on the preceding night 
he quitted tlu' ca.stl<‘ of 8t. Aiigelo, disguised, accord¬ 
ing to Guicciardini, as a merchant ; or, as Beaucaire 
asserts, in the dress of a servant. A company of soL 
diiu’s, Avho Availed for him in tlie adjoining ineadoAV, 
escorted him to Montvdiascone; from Avhence lie im¬ 
mediately continued his flight to Orvieto, Avlierc he 
arrivrd in the night, almost alone, and unattended even 
by a single Cardinal. 


marches; 
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marches; and offering battle to their troops, 1j~S. 
who were enervated by plunder, as well as 
diminished by pestilential diseases, the natural 
effects of their intemperance and licentious¬ 
ness ; he drove them before him in confusion, 

Naples afforded them an asylum. It is 
confidently asserted, that if he had improved 
his present advantage, and had immediately 
besieged that city, he might have hoped for 
the most decisive success, from their general 
disorder and dismay; but he lost this favoura¬ 
ble juncture, in the attack of several places of 
inferior importance; and at length, when it 
was too late, he sat down before the capital. 

By that fatality which seemed to accompany 
the enterprizes of Francis beyond the Alps; ‘ 
but, which was in reality the necessary con¬ 
sequence of his own negligence or profusion; 
all these prosperous appearances were soon 
clouded, and they terminated, like every pre¬ 
ceding expedition, in ccnipiete disaster. Lau- 
trec, anxious for the glory of France, and not 
destitute of the talents, which were calculated 
to promote it; exerted all his endeavors to 
avert the destruction, which he had earlv fore- 
seen and predicted. In vain did he implore 
E b 3 ihe 
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1628. the king to satisfy and conciliate the cele¬ 
brated Andrea Doria, \vhose concurrence and 
aid to block up the port of Naples, with the 
Genoese gallies which he commanded, was 
indispensibly pecessary to the capture of that 
city. It was debated in the cabinet council 
of France, whether this advice should be fol- 
low-ed: but, two of the ministers, the chan¬ 
cellor Du Prat, and Montmorenci, having 
strongly opposed it, from unworthy motives 
of private interest, Lautrec’s salutary counsel 
was rejected*. The siege of Naples was by 

this 


^ Andrea Doria, so celebrated in the annals of free^ 
dom, and so renowned in the history of Italy, ^vas 
sprung from one of tlic most illustrioris houses of Ge¬ 
noa. He was tlie grccatest naval commander of his age ; 
and having originally subjected Genoa to Francis, he 
anxiously aspired to the glory of liberating his native 
city, and of restoring tlie republican government, under 
which it had flourished for several centuries. The Ge¬ 
noese offered the king of h^aiicc two hundred tliousand 
ducais, as the price of their emancipation. Francis 
not only vefused this proposition ; bnt conceiving it 
necessary to humble and to weaken Genoa, he took 
very decided measures for raising and aggrandizing 
Savona : a neiglibouring city, on the coast of Liguria, 
which he detached from the Genoese dominions, and 

where 
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this unavoidably protracteu : suniraer 

advancini^, malignant distempers began to 
spread lliemseives among the French ; while 
the hopes of success growing every day more 
faint, the army, almost rendered incapable 
of action by its continual losses, sunk into 
universal dejection. 

Lautrec nevertheless long sustained his 
own courag'e unshaken; but, being seized at 
length with the sjunptoms of a mortal disease, 
he became unable to perform the functions 
of a general. Ills officers endeavored to 
induce him to retire to Capua, which he 
might still have accomplished; but having 
sworn to enter Naples victorious, or to die in 
the attempt; and, sinking under the agita- 

•where lie begun to coiisinict a port and fortifications. 
This act of imprndent resentniciit alienated the affec¬ 
tions of Doria and of his conntrymenj ^vho at Icngtir 
threw iheinselves into the arms of the emperor, Charles 
knew the value of that friendship^ vdiieli Francis had 
neglected to preserve : Doria obtained the command of 
the Genoese gallics in the Imperial service, with im¬ 
mense appointments : Savona was restored to Genoa ; 
and the latter city was declared absolutely free, under 
the emperor’s protection. Such were tlie ruinous and 
fatal consequences of Francis’s misconduct I 

B b 4j tions 
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irj 28 . tions of his mind, still more than under his 
bodily infirmity, he expired in the French 
camp*. AVith him, the small remains of vi- 

gor 


* Never perhaps did the character of Laiitrcc appear 
in so eminent a point of vi('w,as towards tlie close of liis 
life. Tlio’ depressed by disease, and hopeless of any 
succours from tlie court of France, lie performed be¬ 
fore Naples, every duty of the most consnmmalc com- 
inander. His vigilance, activity, and military re¬ 
sources, protracted, tho’ tliey could not avert, tlie des¬ 
tiny which pursued Ills army. It is asserted, tliat if 
Jie would have submitted to raise the siege, and to re¬ 
tire from before Naples, he might liave safely efiected 
his retreat. Unfortunate Ij^, his high sense of honor, and 
the elevation of his mind, did not allow him to embrace 
so w]iolesome,but, so hnnuliating an alternative. He re¬ 
sisted the progress of the disorder, whicli consumed 
himself and Ills forces, w itli an undaunted spirit; nor 
did the enemy obtain any important advantage over the 
troops of France, while Lantrec survived. 

Compelled at length by weakness to keep his bod, he 
still continued his fnivious, and incessant inquiries, re¬ 
specting the condition of liis nrmv. The oilicers con¬ 
cealed from him tlie fatal havock made by the plague, 
as nuich as possible ; but he, distrusting the veracity 
of their assertions, and being resolved to ascertain the 
truth, ordered two pages into his presence, wdio had 
not been previously instrncied what answers to return 
to his inquiries. He then menaced tliem with the most 

severe 
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gor and firmness, which still continued to 'oSS. 
animate his troops, became extinct. The 
]\Iarquis of Saluzzo, on whom the chief com¬ 
mand devohed, having been wounded in the 
knee, capitulated soon after at Aversa, and 


severe and ignominious punishment, if tliej did not 
instantly satisfy him as to the real state of his forces. 
They, terrified at liis llireats, and intimidated by his 
denunciations of chastisement for any breach of truth, 
threw themselves on their knees, and made an inge¬ 
nuous disclosure of the melancholy condition of the 
camp, which was a scene of universal deatii and de¬ 
spair. Lautrcc turning himself in his bed, heaved 
one groan, and immediately expired. His remains, 
which were at first buried in the camp, by tlie hands 
of his O ',vn troops, were afterwards transported to Na¬ 
ples by a Spanish soldier, in the intention of selling the 
body to the relations of Lautrcc. But, Goiisalvo de 
Cordova, grandson to the celebrated general of that 
name, who conquered the kingdom for Ferdinand; with 
a liberality and greatness of mind truly admirable, not 
only paid him the honors of a funeral, but erected to 
his memory a marble monument, in the church of St. 

Maria la Nuova,” at Naples, on which he inscribed 
an epitaph, commemorating the virtues and misfortunes 
of Lautrcc. The close of his life, which must incline 
posterity to draw a veil over the defects of liis character, 
will likewise induce us to forget his presumption, im¬ 
prudence, and arrogance. 


died 
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1.328. (]ie<t in iiriprisonnient. The Mhole kingdom 
of Naples was evacuated by the k’rench ; aixi 
these vaf." ci?., f.j/e so many Others 

whi'-'li hd<j, pi'tcctiC-.i co r.;, acre not produc¬ 
tive of the Sinaho- L ad ;:.t..;Oioe to I'ravice. 

1529. Wearied aid'i -•..or, ' i;;,; exhausted by such 
co’.3linua! uuluovy odbri,?, the .several princes 
Oi’idarope suspended, loom common weakness, 
their mutual ho-StiiuK;.-. : and this voluntary 
truce was soon foil owerl by a final pacification, 
ihfargaret of Burgundy, who was aunt to the 
ernpjercr, and Louisa of Savoy, the mother af 
Francis, both princesses of distinguished abi¬ 
lity ; were the j>?r.sonages principally em¬ 
ployed to mediate so desirable an accomino- 
August. elation*. A peace was concluded at Cam- 

bray ; 

Margaret, daughter of the Archduke Maximilian 
and Mary of Burgundy, was a princess of infuiite wU 
and capacity. Her projected marriage with Charles 
the eightli of France, having been dissolved from po^ 
litical motives, Margaret was sent back into the Low* 
Countries. She was afterwards demanded by Fer« 
dinand of Arragon and Isabella, for their only son> 
Don Juan, heir to the Spanish monarchy. On hqr 
voyage from Flanders into Spain, she was attacked 
by a violent storm i^car the coast of Ei}gland, during 

which 
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bray; tlie tei-ms of which, tho’ injurious, 3529. 
and even jn some measure lonommious to 

O 

France, were nevertheless accepted, on ac¬ 
count of tlie necessity of liberating the Dau¬ 
phin and his brother the duke of Orleans, 
from their captivity; a stipulation which 
formed one of the most imnortant articles of 

X 

the treaty. Francis not only renounced his 
pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, and to 
the duchy of Milan ; but, relinquished all his 
riii'hts of sovereignty over Flanders and Ar- 
tois. Ills allies were sacrificed and aban¬ 
doned; but ]\lilan was restored to Francisco 
Sfor^a, and Burgundy was preserved to 
France. Florence, after a., long and obsti¬ 
nate defence, surrendered to the Imperial 
forces; and the house of Medicis, which had 
been expelled for a number of years, was re- 

whicli the vessel wa.s expected to sink. In sucli a 
scene of terror and confusion, it is said that she had 
the calmness and presence of mind to tic all her jewels; 
round her arm, enclosed in a waxed cloth ; annexing 
to them these tvo humorous lines of poetry, deserip« 
live of her peculiar fortune ; 

Cy git Margot, la gente Demoiselle, 

“ Qu’eut deux Maris, et si mourut Pncelle.”' 

established 
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J529. established by Charles in its former authority 
over that city and its territory'^. 

After the conclusion of a treaty, not more 
honorable and advantageous to the emperor, 
who remained the real sovereign oi Italy, 

* The siege of Florence by Imperialists, may be 
compared with that of Rochelle byRichlieu,in the seven¬ 
teenth century; and may vie witli any of tlie most cele¬ 
brated sieges of anticpiity. Every extremity of famine 
was experienced by the citizens, previous to their sur¬ 
render. Political and religious fanaticism, whilr tiiey 
heightened the calamities of that unfortunate < itV, en¬ 
abled its inhabitants tosuppoit them. They capitulated 
on thc9th of August, PhJlibert, pvdnceof Orange^ 

one of the greatest commanders of tliat age, so fertile in 
illustrious persons, was killed only a short lime before 
the surrender of Florence, in tlie attack of a convoy be¬ 
tween Pisa and Pistuia. lie commanded the Imperial 
troops; and died, like Pescara and Courbon, his prede¬ 
cessors, in the prime of life, leaving behind him a higli 
reputation. Philibert, w ho was only thirty years old at 
the time when he was killed, resembled the Constable of 
Bourbon in the most distinguishing features of his clia- 
racter, peculiarly in his afhibility and generosity. The 
soldiery felt a similar attachment to him; and Fer¬ 
ruccio, who commanded the Florentine convoy, in tlie 
attack of which the prince of Orange fell, being taken 
prisoner by the Imperialists, was instantly put to death, 
as an oiTering to the memory of their deceased general. 

than 
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llian it was liumilialins; to France ; the llbe- i52f). 
raiioil of the JJauphiii and bis brother took 
place. Tlie J\larechal de ivloutinorenci was 
j&ent to the town of Andaye, on the frontiers 
of Spain, carrying with him the ransom, 
amounting to two niillions of crowns of gold : 
while Vcdasco, Constable of Castile, con¬ 
ducted the two young princes, and Fdeanor, 
the sister of Cliarles, to the opposite side of 
the river Jjidassoa ; where the exchange ])eing Jane L 
reciprocal!V made, the new cpieen of France 
proceeded towards Boardeaux Francis 


The archbishop of Eiiibnni, who was afUTwarcls 
the c('I(‘bratctl Cardinal dc Tounioii, the patron of 
Rabelais ; accompanied ^lonlmoreiici in the execution 
of this important commission. Four niontlis w*crc em¬ 
ployed by the Spanisli and French directors of the 
iimuuN S, ill tlie inspection of tlm inoney destined for 
tlu' raJisoni, wliich was deposit(‘d in forty-eight chests, 
carv‘fully sealed up. On (lie day ajipointed for the 
interchange, every prccaiitioii of the most jealous ap¬ 
prehension was observed by botli parties. Vbdasco and 
Montrnorcnci having’ met in the midst of the Bidas- 
soa, wlicre a vessel w as moored, the princi s and the trea¬ 
sure were at the same instant reciprocally cxchairged. 
Montpesat was immediately dispatched to carry the 
iiew's to Francis at Bourdcaiix, from whence he set for¬ 
ward to meet bis new queen and cliildrea, without delay. 

ha^'in£* 
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1529. having a-lvanced to meet; them as far a.s the 
abbey of Veicn. in Ga.scooy, the nuptial cere¬ 
mony was performed there on the same day^ 
Eleanor was at tlfis time above thirty years 
of age ; her person appears to liave po.ssessed 
very few charms; and the king, who was 
already strongly- attached to his mistress, the 
duchess d’Estampes, considering this com¬ 
pulsory marriage as merely political, telt for 
her no affection. Satistied with the external 
honors of royalty, and always treated by Fran¬ 
cis with respect, Edeanor was in fact only a 
nominal queen. ]3ut, as Montmorenci began 
about this time to acquire a great degree of 
favor and ascendant over his master; con¬ 
scious of her want of personal consequence, 
she attached him L-; lier scr’.ice, and sup¬ 
ported herself principally by his influence and 
vredit 

Durincr 

^ Elranor of Aubliia, ^vho was born at Louvain in 
the Netherlands, in the vaonth of NovTmber, 1498^ 
was inanied to tlie celebrated Emanuel, king of Portu¬ 
gal, in Id 19. She was left a widow by his death iii 
I j 2K having bad only one daugliter by that prince. 
Possessing no eminent endowments of mind or of person, 
I’rancis only regarded her «is the sister of his rival and 

enemy; 
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During the interval of tranquillity which 1530. 
succeeded to the almost continual wars, by 
which the kiniidoni liud been agitated and ex- 
hausted since Francis’s accession ; lie mixed 
the patronage of letters, and the munificent 
protection of all the hiierai arts, with the 
splendor and luxury that at e\'ery period emi¬ 
nently distinguished his court, 'i'he simplicity 
of manners that had characterized the nation 
under Louis the twelfth, was forgotten; while 
the intrntiuction of ladies constantly about the 
person of tlie sovereign, a practice unknown 
before in Europe, diffused a spirit of gallantry, 

f»ncniy; nor did he (real lior cilher with private affec¬ 
tion, or with political confidence. It docs not, how¬ 
ever, appear that slie deserved this es(ranp:eineu[, or 
that slic ever betrayed Iier husband to tlic emperor : as 
the ducluss (Vlystampes niiquestiouably did, towards 
tlie close of IVancis’s reign. Eleanor survived the 
king; and after his death, iii 1517, she retired first 
iiiiu the Austrian Netherlands, and afterwards into» 
i^pain, where slie died at Talavcra, on the 18th of IV** 
brnury, 1558. History is very silent respectio.y lur; 
and it is somewhat remarkable, tlial in tin* fuiuial 
oration pronounced by the Bishop of Macon for Fraitcis 
the first, in which many particulars relative to tlie 
king’s last moinenis and words arc enumerated, iio 
mention whatever is made of Ekaaor- 


wiiich 
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1530. which the king’s character was highly' calcu- 
kiteci to encourage. “ A court without 
“ ladies/’ said he frequently, “ is a year 
“ w'ithoiit spring: a spring without roses.” 
Id is sister JMargarct, queen of Navarre, one 
of the most accomplished princesses of w'hoiu 
wo read in history ; imitating Francis, intro- 
ducedA’eiinement amons; the mountains of the 
i^yrenees, where she resided, at Pan, in the 
principality of ]>carn. 'Plio’ the martial spi¬ 
rit of chivalry still gave an air of ferocity to 
the diversions and entertainments of the age, 
yet an elegance and softness which insensibly 
mixed itself with them, began to polish the 
roughness of this remaining barbarism. In- 
stead of the gloomy fortresses, which bad hi¬ 
therto constituted the residence of the French 
kings; the superb palaces of Fontainbleau, 
Chambord, and St. (Jermain-en-Laye, suc- 
15oi. cessively appeared : while genius and poetry, 
raised by the encouragement which so great 
a monarch extended to them, exerted their 
{irst attempts in eulogiums to his honor. 

’Idle death of the Countess d’Angoulesme, 
the king’s mother, soon followed the peace, 
which had been eniiuently due to her endea¬ 
vors. 
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vors. Pariy being then desolated by the plague, 1531. 
she retired to Pontainbleau; but the infection 
leaving extended to the environs of that place, 
obliged her to take the rout of Rornorantin 
in llie province of Berri. Being seized with 
a distemper on the road, and forced to stop at 
Grcz, a little village in the Gatinois, she there 
expired after a few days illness, at fifty-four Sept. 22a 
years of age^^ 

Her 


^ Louisa of Savoy left a prodigious sum of money iii 
her coffers, at her decease; amounting, as appears by a 
letter of the Mareclial de Montmorcnci to the bishop of 
Auxerre, to above fourteen hundred thousand croAvns. 
Rapacity and avarice were among the most marked of 
her vices ; and Francis was, thro’out liis whole life^ 
too subservient to ali her passions, to impose any effec¬ 
tual controul upon their violence. Brantomc relates a 
circumstance relative to her death, which strongly 
evinces the force of those superstitious terrors, to which 
even the most enlightened princes were no^ superior, in 
the sixteenth century* Three days before she died, 
says lie, being awake during tlic night, she was sur¬ 
prized at an extraordinary brigiituess, which illumi¬ 
nated tlie chamber. Apprehending it to be the fire 
which her women had made, she reprimanded them; 
but they replied, tiiat it was caused by the moon. The 
duchess ordered the curtains of her bed to be undrawn; 

VOL. I. c c and 
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J5S1. ‘ Her able and successful exertions to pro- 

cure the king's release from capti\ ity after the 
battle of Pavia, however they may seem in 
some measure to eftuce the criminal conduct 
which preceded it; yet can never obliterate 
the stain, which Bourbon's exile, and Sem- 
blen^ai's execution, have left upon her me¬ 
mory. She was more lamented by her son, 
than by Ills people, and seems to have been 


and discovering Hint tliis iinusiinl tight Avas produced 
by a comet; All !” exc!aiined slie, this is a Phe- 
nomcnon tliat appears not for persons of ordinary 
conclidon ! Shut the \vindow; it is a comet, which 
aimonnces niy dcpralnrc ; I must prepare myself for 
it.”—On tlie ensuing morning she sent for her con- 
fi'ssor, being convinced other approacliiiig dissolution. 
The physicians assiuing her that licr apprehensions 
were ill-founded and j;r<anatnre; If I had not seen,” 
rejdiod Louisa, the signal for my death, I could be- 
lieve you ; for J do not feel myself exhausted.” 
Under this impression she expired, on the third day 
aller tlie above-mentioned event. 

It is said that siie Inid always extramcly dreaded 
death, and could never bear the mention of mortality, 
even from the pnlpit. Long after this period, and even 
late in the seventeenth century, all the appearances of 
the celestial bodies, not perfectly comprehended by the 
muniiudc, were supposed to indicate the decease of 
.sovereigns, or tlie changes and revolutions of states. 

quickly 
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quickly forgotten by both. Francis solem- J531. 
nized her funeral with his accustomed magcni- 
licence. She was buried at St. Denis, among 
the so\ ereigns of France ; and flatterers, too 
ready to celebrate even the imaginary virtues 
of the great, decorated her tomb with pane- 
gy'rics. 

The alliance between France and Fno-land 1532; 
still subsisting, the two kings, mutually de¬ 
sirous of cementing their political ties, met at 
St. Joquelvert, a little village between Calais Ocq; 
and Boulogne. Every mark of reciprocal 
confidence and friendship, Avas sheAvn by each 
to the other, and all the appearances of per¬ 
fect union were displayed in their behavior. 

We lind no period of modern history, when 
the interview's of sovereign princes appear to 
have been so frequent as in the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy, and peculiarly so under this reign ; yet 
no compacts w'ere ever so soon violated, nor 
ever were wars so obstinate, and so continu¬ 
ally renewed. 

The conference between Henry and the 1535 ; 
kin<j of France, was followed in the ensuino- 
year, by another meeting of more importance 
and greater splendor; the tamous interview of 
c c 2 ]\Iar- 
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1533. Marseilles. Francis, always occupied with 
Oct. desire of reconquering the Milanese, and 
untaught by his jjast experience or misfor¬ 
tunes, adapted all his measures to that favo¬ 
rite object. To the Italian princes, and espe¬ 
cially to those of the house of INIedicis, he 
shewed the highest marks of attention, as 
they were capable of being made eminently 
subservient to his \iews on the duchy. These 
powerful motives at length determined him to 
enter into the elosest conne.xions with Clement 
the seventh, the reigning Pope; by demand¬ 
ing Catherine of Medicis, his Holiness's 
niece, in marriage for his second son, Henry, 
duKe of Orleans. Clement, flattered by this 
condescension in so great a sovereign, and 
anxious to elevate his family, by an alliance 
of so intimate a nature with the blood royal 
of France, accepted the ofler with a satisfac¬ 
tion which he did not aflect to conceal. The 
king’s gallies haMiig conducted the Pope and 
the young princess into his dominions, Fran¬ 
cis, attended by th.e queen and his wholq 
court, piade a public entry into Marseilles, 
Oc(. us. oil tlio day following that of the pontifl'. The 
nuptials, which were celebrated with uncom¬ 
mon 
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luon nia.Q'nincciice, were succeeded by festi- 153.5. 
vities that continued during five weeks*. 

Henry and Cutherine w'cre both at this 
time in very early youth, tlieir ag.“s only 
diUcring by thirteen day.s, nor had either 
of them yet completed their fourteenth 
year. Lut Clement, apprehending that ironi 
any unexpected change of political circum¬ 
stances, the marriage, if not completed, 
might be liable to a dissolution ; demanded 
its instant consummation, which was per¬ 
formed the same night. I'he king founded 
great expectations on this alliance, in case of 
future hostilities with the emperor, of which 
he well knew that Italy would be the princi- 

* The interview of Marseilles, wlilcii began on the 
4th of October, teriiiiiialed on the 20(h of November, 

1533. Clement and Francis were lodged in two houses, 
situated opposite each otlu r, joined by a wooden gallery 
of communication, for tin* purpose of liohling private 
conferences. The young princess, Cafliefiue of ^ledi- 
cis, afterwards too celebrated in the lustory of France, 
was conducted from Pisa to Marseilles, by the duke 
of Albany, her uncle, in the French gallics. The nup¬ 
tial ceremony and benediction were performed by Cle¬ 
ment himself; who was anxious to complete with liis 
own hands, a work that laid the foundation of the 
future greatness of the house of Medicis. 

c c 3 


pal 
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i534. 


pal theatre : but, these political illusions, con¬ 
structed on a frail foundation, the life of Cle¬ 
ment ; were speedily dissipated liy the death 
cf the Pope, which happened oni}^ eleven 
months after the interview of iMarbeillcs'^. 

New' causes of discontent between these 
powerful and inveterate rivals, Charles and 
Francis, which increased continually, por¬ 
tended the immediate renew^al of convul¬ 
sions similar to tliosc, which had already agi- 


^ Clement tlie sevenili was tlie natural son of Jnliaiio 
de Medicis, wIjo was brotlier of the great liOrenzQ, and 
who was assassinaUxl in the cathedral (>f Florence, at 
the conspiracy of tlte Pazzi. It cannot be denied that' 
Clement was a prince of genius and policy, possessing 
talent^ for government, as well as many of the virUu‘.s 
which adorn private life: but, timidity, which was the 
predominant feature of his character, conduced to pro¬ 
duce or to augment 5 all the misfortunes of his reign. 
eNcver was any pontificate in the history of tjic church 
ofltome, more eminently marked with calamities! He 
expired of a lingering distemper, after having foretold 
liis approaching dissolution ; having given directions 
to prepare the ring and the funeral habit, in which the 
Sovereign I’ontiffs are interred ; and lastly recommended 
Alexander Faniesc, dean of the sacred college, as his 
successor in the chair of St. Peter. That Cardinal was 
elected unanimously by the Conclave, and assumed 
the name of Paul the third. Clement the seventh died 
oil the 2iih September, 1534. 


tated 
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tatecl and disturbed all Europe. Francis 1534. 
first openly appeared in arms. The execu- 
tion of Merveille, his agent at the court of 
IVlilan, whom Francisco Sforza^ with an in¬ 
tention of gratifying Charles the fifth, had 
caused to be privately put to death in prison; 
formed a plausible, if not a solid pretext for 
the rupture The duke of Savoy having 

likewise 


* There is not any event daring the wliole reign of 
Francis, more involved in mystery, than tiie execiition 
of itierveillo. He was a Milanese gentleman, \\h(y 
having acquired a considerable forume in France, 
under the reign of Louis tlie twelflh and his successor, 
principally by the liberality of those two piinces ; was, 
at Sforza’s personal and unprovoked solicitation, ap¬ 
pointed minister from the king, at the court of Milan, 
liis credentials were, however, conc<^aled, and his qua¬ 
lity of ambassador from Francis was not avowed, on 
account of Sforza’s dread lest tin' emperor should resent 
such a public demonstration of liis confidence in the 
king of France. Clmrlcs in fat t no sooner discovered 
the nature of MerveRL’s commission, than he menaced 
the duke of Milan with his severest iinlignation. 

A gentleman of the bed-chamber to Sforza, named 
the Seigneur de Casiiglione, haviirg wantonly, and as 
it would seem, intentionally, insulted and wounded 
some of Merveille’s attendants ; was killed in the streets 
of Milan, on the 3d of July, 1533, by those domestics, 
c c 4 ill 
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likewise gi\'en him many causes of umbrage 
and dissatisfaction, in addition to bis refusal 
of permission for the passage of the French 
troops thro’ l^iedmont, the king no longer ob¬ 
served any measures with that prince. Brion, 
lately created Admiral of France, entering his 
dominions, reduced them almost without ex¬ 
periencing any resistance, while the duke im- 


in ilieir own defence. In consequence of ihis iuinult, 
niid by the permission of Sforza, if not by lus direc¬ 
tions, Merveille wiis instanlly seized and imprisoned. 
All bis servants wer(‘ pul to the torture, in liopes 
of extorting from tlieni some confession against tlieir 
master; and Merveille liimself, notwithstanding the 
sacred nature of liis characler, and the protection which 
it ought to I'.ave afforded him, was privately beheaded 
during the night, in prison, on the 6th of July, tlirce 
days after the deaJli of Castiglione. His body was 
publicly exposed in the great Square of Milan. Sforza 
afterwards dispatched liis Chancellor, Taverne, the 
nephew of Merveille, to justify his conduct to Francis, 
and to deny that Merveille w^as invested with any pub¬ 
lic character; but, Taverne was instantly driven from 
coui t by the king, with every mark of infamy and de¬ 
testation. It appears clearly, that Sforza acted, thro’- 
out this v\ho!e transaction, under the terror of the em- 
peroi’s resentment, to which he sacrificed every motive 
of public justice, and of private honor. 


plored 
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plored iu vain the emperor's protection, Fran¬ 
cisco Sforza, duke of Milan, the last surviv or of 
his unfortunate line, died at this time, without 
issue; and it is asserted that his terror at the 
apprehended approach of the French, from 
whom he, as well as his family, had so severely 
suffered, increased or caused the distemper of 
which he expired. 

While Francis appeared to be on the point 
of renderino; himself once more master of the 
3\Iilanese, his rival had been engaged in an 
enterprize against the common enemies of 
Christendom. The scene of his exertions was 
Africa, and they were attended with the most 
complete success. Charles, returning victo¬ 
rious from an expedition against Tunis, where 
he had liberated a number of Christian cap¬ 
tives from Moorish fetters, prepared to re¬ 
venge the injuries done to his ally, the duke 1536. 
of Savoy. The emperor landed at Naples ; 
and after having given vent to his resentment 
against Francis, by a speech which he pro¬ 
nounced in the Conclave at Rome, filled with 
accusations and complaints of the perfidy, as 
Avell as the ambition, of that prince ; he joined 
his geperal Antonio de Leyva, and immedi¬ 
ately 
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1536. ately opened the campaign in person. His 
late eminent success in Africa, the servile flat¬ 
teries of his courtiers and parasites, joined to 
the predictions of pretenders to astrology, ■\\ho 
in that century still retained no small influ¬ 
ence over he minds of the wisest princes, and 
who fosetokl his certain.conquest of France; 
these combined circumstances appear to have 
in some degree warped and perverted an under¬ 
standing, naturally cool as well as discerning. 
In opposition to the opinicn of his oldest and 
wisest captains, he determined to carry the 
war into his enemy""s dominions, by invading 
Provence. Fvery argument and motive which 
w’as urged to dissuade him from this resolu¬ 
tion, proved ineffectual. U naft'ected by the 
strongest reasons, and forgetful of the experi¬ 
ence vvhich the Constable of Bourbon’s ill suc¬ 
cess in a similar attempt might have taught 
July 25 . him ; he passed the river Var, and continued 
his march into France. 

The king’s wisdom and prudence were never 
more ably exerted during the course of his whole 
reign, than in this imminent necessity of the 
state, which sufficiently erunced the alteration 
produced in his character, as well as conduct, 

by 
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by tbe reverses that he had sustained. Dis- 15SG. 
tnistfui of fortune, and rendered cautious by 
(he remembrance of his past defeats ; instead 
of meeting his rival in the held, he resolved 
to trust no event to the uncertain issue of a 
battle. I^Lirsuing a plan more cii’cumspect and 
judicious, in order to ensure the safety of his 
kingdom, he sacrificed a single province; while 
he effectually prevented the Imperial forces 
from procuring either forage or provisions, 
by laying waste, or totally destroying the 
country thro’ which he knew that they must 
pass, in their march towards Toulon or Mar¬ 
seilles. Francis himself encamping in person 
at Valence, prepared to try the issue of a se¬ 
cond engagement; in case that the defeat 
of Montmorenci in a first action, who was 
stationed at Avignon, considerably nearer the 
French frontiers, should render such a measure 
necessary for the general safety. 

But, while these public duties engrossed the 
attention of the monarch, a stroke of the 
most afflictin" nature befel the father. Ine 

o 

Dauphin Francis, his eldest son, a prince of 
the highest expectations, peculiarly dear to 
l:he king, as well as to all France, died at 

nineteen 
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nineteen years of age. The circumstances of 
his death, as they seemed to j:,Htify a suspi¬ 
cion of poison, increased the general sorrow. 
It appears tiiat the prince, who had been en¬ 
gaged at the diversion <d' '• nnis, in the meu- 
devv Of iiiaav. near ijvoe.,, , having violently 
he.ited hniiScif by the exercise, dispatched 
one of his p.:£-TS to iniug him some water. 
iJoiina Agnes IScCitAx Facheco, a Spanish 
lady of qn uity m the service of the queen, 
had presented the Daupliin Mith a curious 
cup ; made of a species of earth, remarkable, 
(probably from a mixture of salt-petre in its 
composition), for tlie quality of communicating 
to any liquor poured into it, a peculiar cool¬ 
ness. W hile the page, having placed this 
enp on the side of the well, was employed in 
drawing up the bucket; it is pretended that 
an Italian nobleman of Ferrara, named Se¬ 
bastian Montecuculi, approached, and unper¬ 
ceived, threw poison into the cup, out of 
which the Dauphin drank immediately after¬ 
wards. It is certain that he was instantly 
seized with the most excruciating pains ; and 
being very desirous to embrace his father be¬ 
fore his death, he caused himself to be put 

into 
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into a boat on the Rhone, in hopes of reach- *5.SG, 

... 

ing the city of Ahilence, while still alive; but 
even this consolation was denied him. The 
Dauphin died at Tournon, before he could August, 
reach the king. Francis’s fortitude sunk under 
so severe a trial, and it was long before he 
recovered in any degree his accustomed sere¬ 
nity. Henry, his second son, tho’ an accom¬ 
plished youth, was not ecjually dear to him as 
the deceased prince had been, if we may 
credit the contemporary historians, the Dau¬ 
phin Francis eminently possessed many of 
those qualities which conciliate love and ad¬ 
miration. In his person, he was handsome, 
and well proportioned. His temper, serious, 
steady, and reserved, seemed to indicate an 
understanding more mature than his years; 
and his deportment at the interview' of Mar¬ 
seilles, had impressed with no less respect than 
wonder, that numerous and august assembly*. 

Monte- 


* The Dauphin, Francis, was certainly a piincc of 
high expectation. He was born at Araboise, in Febru¬ 
ary, 1517, and resembled his father in many teatun's of 
his person, as well as character. lelke him, the Dau¬ 
phin had a decided passion for military glory j and, 

like 
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■] 536 . Monteciiculi being arrested, and put to the 
torture, under the severity of pain confessed 
the crime : he even accused Antonio de Leyva 
of being his accomplice, and threw out some 
dark insinuations a.gainst the emperor himself; 
but these opprobrious i)nputations ought not 
to admit of a moment’s belief, and were pro¬ 
bably extorted from him only by the violence 
Tth Oct. of his corporal suftenngs, Montecuculi was 
torn in pieces by wild horses, at Lyons. 
Henry, the king’s second son, becoming, in 


like him 5 lie Imcl betrayed an attachment to the plea¬ 
sures ol’ love, to uhich it is said that he had sacrificed 
beyond the limits of priulencc. La belle tic I’JEs- 
traiigcs,” a beautiful lady of tlie court, Avas the 
object of his passion. Bcaucairc and Le Ferron, both 
expressly ass('rt, that the pleasures in ^vhich he had in¬ 
dulged himself witli tills favourite mistress, by iufiamiug 
Ids blood, probably hastened, if they did not cause, 
the disorder of vidcli he died. Tlie Daiipldn liad been 
destined, by a treaty between Francis the first and 
Henry the eighth, to marry the princess Mary, daugli- 
tci to the latter of those princes, who afterwards her¬ 
self ascended tlie throne of England. The weather was 
uncommonly hot, during the summer in which he 
died; and it seems more than probable, that he was 
carried off by a pleurisy, the natural consequence of 
drinking cold water after violent exercise. 


conse- 
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oonseGuence of t!us tragical event, heir to the 1536. 

i CD 

crown, his younger t^rother Cliaries was cre- 
at(N‘i jJiike of Orleans'". 

hilc the court of France was plunged In 

i O 


Nofwiilist'indin^r the grnenil tesfimf)ny of liislo- 
rians, thrr(‘ appears to be a, great miccrtaiiity spread 
over tliis wliol(‘tninsactioFi. rvioritecuciili acciise.l the 
Imperial gcMU'rals : on (iie otlier liainlj some of the 
Frencii v/riters have not scrupled to name (.’atheiinc of 
Medicis as the author of the Daupliin’s dealli, Vvitli the 
■yiey’ of advancing her husband to the throne ; but this 
supposition ought not to be adopted witliout much 
stronger reasons. Can it be supposed, tliat at seven¬ 
teen years of age, she could be capalde of projecting* 
and executing so atrocious a crime? — Moulecuculi 
himself not only varied in Ids evidence; but he ac¬ 
cused ]Dersons as privy to the commission of the act, 
^vliosc innocence vas inconteslible and demonstrated. 
A tri'atise on poisons, vritten by Manteciiciili’s own 
hand, was inid()u})tediy found in ids possession ; nor 
can it be questioned that the king, who assisted in per* 
son, with his whole court, at Montecucnli’s execution, 
believed him to be guilty of the Dauphin's death. Stiil,^ 
the punishment is by no means a proof of the imputed 
crime. The deatlis of distinguished persons are often 
falsely attributed to poison ; and the symptoms of the 
Dauphin’s disease and death, miglit have all been pro¬ 
duced by drinking cold v/att'r, after an exercise which 
had exceedingly heated his blood. 
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1536. the deepest distress by these domestic events, 
the emperor pursuing his rout thi'o’ Provence, 
plundered the city of Aix,- and sat down be¬ 
fore the city of Marseilles, of which he com¬ 
menced the sieye. But, at the end of a few 
■weeks, he found, when loo late, ihe justice of 
those remonstrances which had been made to 
him, previous to his undertaking this expedi¬ 
tion. Antonio de Leyva, worn out by re¬ 
peated attacks of the gout, and exhausted 
with coiitlnual fatigue, had already fallen a 
victim to tire same distemper, which had car-- 
ried off .Lautrec before Naples. The Impe¬ 
rial troops became the prey of a thousand 
disc Ao S incident to camps ; and no prospect 
.appeared of the surrender of Marseilles. 

fielding therefore to necessity, and com¬ 
pelled by these disasters, w'hich every day 
increased, the emperor began his march back 
into Savoy. All the roads were filled with 
his dying soldiers ; and many of them, unable 
to support the fatigue of so painful a retreat, 
or incapable of following their commander, 
dropped under the weight of their arms, and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Vast num¬ 
bers were massacred by the exasperated pea¬ 
sants. 
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satits. Montmorenci, cautious and circum- ^^36. 
spect, perhaps even to a degree of fault, re¬ 
mained motionless in his camp near Avignon ; 
and, instead of ptirsuiog an army dismayed 
and broken by toils, which must have proba¬ 
bly allbrded an easy \ictory, he suffered them 
to escape, and to repass the mountains into 
Piedmont. Charles, covered with confusion, 
and deceiA cd in all his sanguine expectations 
of subjecting any portion of Prance, remained 
only a short time in Italy. Without visiting 
Milan, he embarked on board his gallies in 
the port of Genoa; and arriving, after a vio¬ 
lent tempest, in Spain, immured himself in the 
recesses of his palace *. 


During 


* Tlio distresses of the Imperial army in its retreat 
out of froveiico, over the Alps into Italy, were equal 
to any, periiaps, <,“ver sustained. The horses, which 
}iad HO forage ^vha!cvcr, subsisted entirely on the grass 
wliicli (hey could liastiiy gather during tlieir flight. 
The oinireror himself was more tlian once williout any 
sustenance or food, during tiie whole day. As if he 
was ])ursuc(! by evil fortune, on his voyage info Spain, 
he narrowly escaped perishing: six of his gallies 
actually foundered ; and two large vessels, in one of 
which was all his plate, and in the other was embarked 
yoIj. I. »d his 
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1536. During these transactions, in Avhich the ex- 
istence of the French monarchy was involved, 
James the fifth, king of Scotland, mindful of 
the ancient alliances between the two crowns, 
and excited by the critical situation of France, 
hastened to the assistance of Francis. He 
arrived too late to perform any actual service, 
the emperor being already on his retreat; but 
this proof of personal attachment so deeply 
affected the king, that he could not refuse 
the demand which James made, of his daugh¬ 
ter IMagdalen in marriage. The princess was 
in the bloom of youth, beautiful, and accom¬ 
plished. Her ambition, gratified by a throne, 
induced her to accept with joy the proposal, 
tho 'every endeavor was used to render her 

1537. averse to the union. I'lie nuptials having 
ht Jan. celebrated at Paris, the young queen 

accompanied her husband into Scotland ; but 
a hectic fever, with which she wais seized soon 
after her arrival there, put an end to her life, 
within a few months subseipient to the mar- 


his stufi, shared the same fafe. It was commonIj said^ 
that lie was gone to bury his honour in Spain^ wdiicb 
was dead iu rraace/’ 


o 
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flage James persisting in his desire of 1537. 
being connected with h'rance by matrinionialgj 
tyes, received from the king’s hand, the prin¬ 
cess Mary of Guise, widow of Louis, duke 
of Longueville, for his second wife. She 
afterwards became mother of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded by Eliza¬ 
beth. 

The war was still continued between the 
two so\ereigns, with alternate and various 
success, in Inlanders, as well as in Piedmont: 
but the strong apparent interest which Fran¬ 
cis took in the affairs of Scotland, when added 

The princess Magdalen was born in August, \b20^ 
Brantome plainly hints that her deatii was caused by 
sorrow^ and regret, at having sacrificed her own deli¬ 
cious country, to tlie ambition ol' rMjrning in a then 
rude and barbarous kingdom. W hen she was con¬ 
vinced by sad experience of tins truth, and conscious 
tliat her destiny permitted her to return no more to 
Fr ance, she -unk under it; frequently exclaiming, 

Helas ! j’ai voulu etre Reine!” Ronsard, the famous 
pod, has celebrated tlie nuptials, and very minutely 
described tliem, in a sort of Rpitbalamium, not inele¬ 
gant. lie was at that time a page to the DuV^' of 
Orleans, wlio presented him to the young oueen at her 
departure, and Ronsard accompimicd her into Scot¬ 
land. 


D cl ,2 


to 
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1537. to the two late successive marriages of James 
the fifth ; inspiring Henry the eighth with 
jealous}", gradually detached him from the 
strict friendship vdiich ho had long professed 
for the king of France. Charles eventually 
availed himself of these subjects of aliena¬ 
tion, to renew his ancient connexions with the 
English crown. 

Montmorenci, who possesse(5 at this time 
an almost unbounded influence over his so¬ 
vereign, united in his own person many of the 
highest dignities of the kinjrdom. To the 

CD o o 

military ofllce of Constable, and to that of 
grand-master of the household, he added the 
absolute disposal of the finances. Neither 
his talents, nor the qualities of his heart, 
seem to have been such, as rendered him alto¬ 
gether worthy of tliese extraordinary honors; 
nor can we avoid feelino; some desfree of sur- 
prize, at finding a man v.ho was uniformly un¬ 
fortunate in the field, and frequently interested 
or partial in the cabinet, becoming the minister 
and favorite of two succeedinsr kino-s. His is- 

CD O CD 

noraiK-c was extreme, in an age and court 
•wliere letters began to be peculiarly cultivated 
and honorefl. The sevei'ity, or rather, bruta- 

ilty 
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lity ol:’ his manners, disgusted all who ap¬ 
proached him ; while his temper, stern, impe¬ 
rious, and unl'eeling, rendered him universally 
odious. He cannot, however, jusliy be denied 
the praise due to distinguished courage, mag¬ 
nanimity, and lo}'alty. Francis, naturally dis¬ 
cerning, and capable, when not liiassed iiy pas¬ 
sion, of forming a just estimate of the human 
character; did not always continue to JMont- 
morenci the same friendship and confidence. 

i. 

He disgraced the Constable, and never would 
recall, or emplo}’’ him afterwards: but neither 
Francis’s conduct, nor his flying advice, could 
prevent his son, Henry the second, on his 
accession to the throne, from raising IMont- 
morenci aoain to e\en o-reater honors and dis- 

O O 

tinctions, which continued without diminution 
till the death of that prince. 

Jn order to induce Charles and Francis 
finally to accommodate their differences. Paul 
the third, who hud succeeded to the pontifi¬ 
cate; acting as the common fath.er of Chnsten- 
dom, prevailed on both monarchs to agree to 
an interview at IN ice. They repaired thither; 
but, for some reasons, either personal or poli- 
D d 3 tical, 


1537. 


I53S. 


June. 
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15S8. ticalj they neither met, nor even saw each 
other The Poj)e, who affected to perform 
the office of a mediator, could only procure 
the conclusion of a truce for ten years; tho" 
the emperor, at his departure, promised to 
meet the king at the town of Aigiies-Mortes, 
situate on the coast of the Mediterranean, in 
Languedoc. At the instances of his sister 
Eleanor, he repaired thither, landed without 
guards, waited on his rival, and dined in' his 
tent. On the following day Francis returned 


^ The t\\r) princes did not in fact enter ilic city of 
i^icc, which phiCt constituted tlie only remaining pos* 
session of the Duke of Savoy ; the Freiicli being 
masters of every other part of Ids dominions. Francis 
WMs loJgcd at the iiitlc village of V^illenenve, only a 
quarter of a league tVom Nice, where he arrived some 
deys before the eTuperor, w'ho remained at V illefranche. 
It is diiricnU to ascertain or to assign the reasons, for 
theiruot seeing cacli other. 'J'he]'ope went from one to 
tlic other prince, ]K‘aring Mieir mutual complaiids, and 
vainly^ endeavoring to hnd some means of accommo¬ 
dation. Eleanor, Francis’s qneen, had however an in¬ 
effectual interview with her brother the emperor, at 
Villefraiiche. Tho’ the Pope could not procure a final 
pacification, yet, to his interposition and exertions was 
due the truce for ten years, to which the tw'o sove¬ 
reigns coiisente.l. 
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this mark of confidence, by a visit to Charles, 1538. 
and was entertained on board the Imperial gal- 
ley. Every demonstration of mutual esteem 
and friendship was exchanged; they embraced, 
and appeared to ha’i e forgotten all their past 
animosities. But the emperor, of a character 
more profountl than Francis, and veil ac¬ 
quainted with the generous unsuspecting cha¬ 
racter of the king, foresaw that he might soon 
have occasion to request a passage thro' his 
dominions. The aspect of affairs in the Ne¬ 
therlands had already excited alarm in the ca¬ 
binet of Madrid; and Charles, who projected 
to repair in person to that part of bis widely 
separated territories, only wore on this occa¬ 
sion the appearance of amity, that he might 
the more easily and effectually deceive his 
antagonist*. 

On 

* Du Dellai, in his Miunoirs, doos not seem to rogarcl 
tlie interview of Aignes-Morles ;is being* preconcerted. 

Francis, on his return from Nice to Avignon, received 
letters from the emperor, ■wliieli informed him tliat 
Charles was disposed to hind at Aignes-Mortes, and there 
to hold fliat conference with him, which liad not taken 
place at Nice. Francis instantly set out to meet tlic em¬ 
peror, and the two monarch^ had togetiier several long 

u d 4 t'onver- 
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On his return from this interview, Francis, 
who loved the study of nature, and possessed 
a curiosity of the most liberal kind, gratified 
himself by several researches ■which, mark a 
turn of mind not usual in sovereigns. lie 
made a journey into Dauphine, a province 
which affords many romantic and singular 
beauties of various kinds. Having caused a 
boat to be constructed for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploring a subterranean lake, situated near a 
village called Notre Dame de la Baulme, on 
the road from Grenoble to Lyons; he ven¬ 
tured into it, and proceeded a considerable 
distance on the water. But, a strong cur¬ 
rent, which grew more rapid as he advanced, 
attended with a noise which seemed to be oc¬ 
casioned by a whirlpool; obliged his guides 
to desist from any farther progress, and 


conversations and interviews. Tlie rebellion of (he in- 
habitantsof Ghent, tho’ it did not break out into open 
revolt for some lime afterwards, yet unquestionably was 
foreseen by a prince so sagacious and discerning as 
Charles the fifth ; and it is probable, that he laid the 
foiindatioR of (lie request widch lie soon after made to 
Francis, for obtaining a passage thro’ liis dominions, 
during the interview of Aigucs-Mortes. 


to 
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to reconduct him to the entrance of the 
grotto^% 

Francis, who, as it is believed, had already 
sacrificed his first queen to his irregular plea¬ 
sures ; experienced in turn the fatal effects of 
his indiscretion, and became, while yet in the 
vigor of lire, a martyr to the most cruel of 
ail diseases, lie had been engaged in an 
amour with a woman, known in history by 
the name of “ La belle Feroniere,"’ whose 
rank and condition are somewhat uncertain. 
Her husband, conscious how dangerous it is 
to oppose the passions or desires of princes, 
pretended to submit to his own dishonor: 
but, being determined on revenge, and unable 
to devise any other expedient, he voluntarily 
contracted that distemper which had been 
recently brought from the New World into 
Europe, which he communicated to his un- 

* This story, wliich is incoiitestibly autlieiitic, oc- 
ours in almost all tiie FrtMicIi historians, tho’ many cir¬ 
cumstances of it arc here omitted, as being too minute. 
The remains of u boat, said to be tiiat used by Francis 
the lirst, vrere to be seen some few years since, in the 
cavern thro’ which lies the passage to the lake. The 

Sept mevvf'ilics de Dauphine,” are well known, and 
are stilj visited by the curious. 


fortunate 
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1538. fortunate M'ife; and she, unknowingly, to the 
king. It is pretended that the husband ad¬ 
ministered quick and effectual remedies to his 
complaint; but “ La Feroniere” survived it 
only a short time. Francis himself, whether 
from unskilful treatment in his physicians, or 
from neglect, or ignorance, never perfectly re¬ 
covered this singular punishment. He under¬ 
went extreme bodily pain from its effects; 
and, after dragging on seven or eight years 
of life, under a continual return of symptoms 
more and more alarming, expired in the vigor 
of his aae^. 

But, 


Every Avriter of Praiicis’s reign relates this extra¬ 
ordinary anecdote ; and it is found, tho’ Avith some 
diffen'ncc in minute particulars, in Mt'zerai, Lc Cahui- 
drier da Fere 1/Enfant, Louis Guy on, Bussicres, 
]>aylc, and iv\:ny otlicrs.—The portrait of ‘‘ Lii belle 
Ft‘ronien‘” is yet to be seen in cabinets, and forms one 
of the Beauties in tho fimons collection of Odicuvre. 
The most common opinion is, tliat her husband was a 
lawyer ; but that fact is not certain. Louis Guyon is 
more diffuse in Ids n lation of the circumstances of this 
story, than any other author. Francis was, during 
near a month, so ill at Compiegne, that his life was 
tlmught to be in extreme danger, and was even des¬ 
paired of many times.—Dr. liuniet relates a story of 

Janies 
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But, it such were the pernicious eftects of J 538 . 
his irregular pleasures to himself, yet were 
they productive of many immediate public 
benefits to his suluecls and to the kingdom. 
Corporal suffering and mental anxiety preying 
constantly upon him, gradually changed his 
natural disposition, iso longer capable of pur¬ 
suing, as formerly, his appetites without re¬ 
straint, and compelled to a life more temperate, 
as well as prudent, he renounced his habiis 
of profusion, amt became sparing of the re¬ 
venues. Favorites, wiio were accustomed to 
abuse his bounty, lost tiieir command over 
him ; he applied more seriously to iiie public 
business ; and, becoming splenetic, inaccessi¬ 
ble, and reserved, introduced order thro’ all 
the departments of government. 

The rebellion of the inhabitants of the city 1539. 
of Ghent, one of the most wtullhv, popu¬ 
lous, and commercial places in the Low 
Countries, which took place at this lime; 
served to oppose, in the most striking p-oint 


Jamrs the sccoiul, wlicii duke ot York, similiir ia 
many respedi to tlir.t of Francis and “ J.a In lie Fero- 
jiicre.” 


of 
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]539. of view, the different characters of Charles 
and Francis. So far was the latter prince 
from exciting the insurrection of the Flenir 
ings, or from availing himself of their offers 
of submission to him, that he even gave in¬ 
formation of their intention to the empe¬ 
ror. Animated by the same principles of mag¬ 
nanimity, and disdaining to take advantage 
of his rival’s distress; on the first intimation 
of his wish to proceed thro’ France to the 
iS etherlands, Francis gi'anted him a passage 
thro’ his dominions. Nor did he lay the 
emperor, as it was easv to have done, under 
any conditions, except those of gratitude and 
honor. Every mark of the most flattering 
attention and respect was even shewn him, 
which could have been expected from the 
most disinterested friendship. The Dauphin 
and the iduke of Orleans, Francis’s sons, ac¬ 
companied l)y the Con.stal)!e Aiontmorenci, 
went (o receive the eni[)eror at ]3ayonn(', and 
even offered to go as hostages into Spain, for 
the security of his person. 'I'lie king him¬ 
self, tho’ exceedingly indisposed by illness, 
advanced as far as Chattelleraud iii Poictou, 
where he rccei\ed his Imperial majesty with 


every 
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everv mark of esteem and amity. Honors loS9. 
more than royal were paid to him, while all 
orders of the state’s ied in their endeavors to 
welcome his arrival, and to heighten the splen¬ 
dor of his progress thro’ the provinces, as 
well as his entry into the capital'". 


^ When the Con^tiible dc Montnioreiici presented tlic 
hvo sons of Francis to the emperor, he besonglit of his 
majesty to accept them as hostages for his personal 
safety. But, Charles, ^vho knew how and when to 
aflect a magnanimity to witich he was in reality a 
stranger, answereii, tliat ^Mie would indeed accept of 
tliem, not as hostages to be sent into Spain, but to 
retain them near his person, and to be the cornpa- 
nioiis of his jonrne 3 \” The most sumptuous enter¬ 
tainments were given by Francis to his guest, at Cha- 
telleraud, at Amboise, Biois, Orleans, and Fontain- 
bleau ; but all these were eclipsed b}" the magnificence 
of his entry into Paris. Cluuh*s, during his sta^^ in 
France, exercised every act of sovereignty; liberating 
in tliat capacity", tiie prisoners in all the places thro’ 
wliich he passed. Yet, notwithstanding all the en¬ 
deavors exerted to amuse and entertain him, the em¬ 
peror wais visibly uneasy and suspicious. He staid only 
eight days in Pans: at Chantilly he likewise stopped 
for a few' days, and was there lec uved by the Constable, 
with a splendor little short of royal. Moiitmo»*enci 
and the two princes, sons of Francis, did not leave 
diaries till he reached Ids own dominions, the Low 
Countries, at Valenciennes. 


h 
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15:51. It 

was nevertheless proposed in the French 
cabinet, to improve tlie opportunity, and to 
compel the emperor by force, if it could not 
be done otherwise, to the restitution of the 
Milanese; a condition which he had engaged 
himself by a verbal promise to fullil, previous 
to his entry into the kingdom. Montmo- 
renci alone declared against the general opi¬ 
nion of the council : whether influenced by 
•the attentions of Charles, who flattered and 
caressed him to the greatest degree ; whether 
he was induced to giie this counsel, from his 
personal adherence to the ([ueen, Eleanor of 
Austria; or from anv moti\ es vet more con- 
cealed, remains proiilematical: but Francis 
was easily induced to lay his guest under no 
restriction*. The king even conducted him¬ 
self 


^ It mny be miicb questioned, >vli(*t}icr Moiitmo- 
renci’s ndvice Mas not iqnelly wise, as it certainly was 
liberal and magnanimous. Dii Bcllai, in bis Memoirs, 
justifies the Constable for Ids opinion. He places it, 
however, anterior in poijit of time, to Charles’s arrival 
in France ; and precisely at that juncture when the pro¬ 
posal was first made to Francis by the emperor, to allow 
him a passage thro’ the French dominions. The Car¬ 
dinal de Tournoii, and the other members of the coun¬ 
cil, 
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self towards the emperor mUIi unexampled 
delicacy ; accompanied him on his departure 
as lar as St. Qiiintin in Picardy ; and sent his 
two sons to attend him to Valenciennes. 
These accumulated favors were repaid with 
breach of faith, and evasions unworthy of a 
great monarch. Charles, who never meant 
to resign the rjch duchy of Milan, and only 
.sought to deceive his rival, avowed his inten¬ 
tion, when he no longer feared reprisals ; and, 
like his grandfather Perdinand, did not blush 
at a successful act of duplicity*^. 

The 

cilj Mcrc of opinion to demand a written and solemn 
promi.se from Charles, to give tlie investiture of the 
Milanese to the Duke of Orleans, Francis’s youngest 
son* Jlontmorenei, who thought any such engage¬ 
ment ec|ually nugatory, and as easily violated, ns a 
verbal promise, if the emperor was dtTcrmincd not to 
adhere to his word ; continued to retain to Ids original 
sentiments. In effect, can it be doubted lliat Charles 
never seriously intended to reliiiquisli that beautiful and 
fertile duchy of Milan ? And would he have been more 
scrupulous in fulfilling his engagemenfs, however so¬ 
lemnly ratified, than Francif had shewn himself in 
complying with the treaty of Madrid, and the cession 
of Burgundy ? 

^ There is a cnrimis an^c lo^e o^ the subj, ct of 
Charles’s passage thro’ Franjc, f ^ ip'd i;i Daplei/ , h > 
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1539 indignation, mingled with shamC^ 

15%. which the king felt at having been thus made 
the dupe of his own unsuspecting honors 
roused him from that facility in adopting the 
counsel of others, w hlch he bad hitherto on 
many occasions too frequently indulged. He 
began to suspect that treachery in his own 

aitrlbutcs the facility of his departure and escape, 
almost cutiivlv to the indueiice of tlie duchess d’Es^ 
tampes.—Francis, says Duplcix, when he presented his 
mistress to the emperor, said, Mon frere, cette belle 
‘‘ dame me coilseille de vous obligor a detruVre a 
Paris, I’ouvragc de Madrid;” to which he coldly 
replied, Si le conseil cn est bon, il f\ut le suivre.” 
Alarmed however at this intimation of the duchess’s 
sentiments, and knowing her power over the king, 
Charles determined to exert all Ids addrcj^s in order to 
attach Iier to his interests. On tlie ensuing day, when 
water was offered him to wash, Madame d’Estampes 
held the napkin. In pulling off a diamond of prodi¬ 
gious value, which he wore ou Ids huger, he purposely 
let it drop ; and she liaving taken it up, Charles re¬ 
fused to accept it ; adding gallantly, that it too well 
became the hand where fortune had placed it, to take 
ft away. The duchess, adds Dupleix, was too grate¬ 
ful for the present.—There is evidently an air of fiction 
and romance spread over (Ids story, nor can its au¬ 
thenticity be relied on ; tho’ it is but too clear that she 
held intelligence with Charles, in the sequel. 


minis- 
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ministers and servants, had been added to 1539 

& 

the emperor’s disingenuitj; and that they 1540 . 
had jointly imposed on bis understanding. As 
lie carried his inspection deeper, he thought 
that he discovered new proofs of the pernici¬ 
ous abirso, which his favorites bad made of 
the royal ear and affection. The allurements 
of pleasure had ceased to delude his judg¬ 
ment ; while the cares and duties of a sove¬ 
reign anxious for the public welfare, occupied 
his mind; and the virtues which nature had 
early planted thei’e, but, whose growth had 
been retarded by a too early accession to the 
crowm, revived in an age less susceptible of 
flattery. 

This alteration in the king’s disposition, 
from whatever cause it principally originated, 
was followed by as great a change in the sys¬ 
tem of the government. The persons to whom 
the first offices in the several departments of 
the state had been confided, were successively 
di.sgraced. Brion, admiral of France, was 1540 . 
degraded from that station; and tho’ the 
intercession of the duchess cl’Estampes, to 
whom he was allied by blood, mitigated the 
sei^erity of his prosecution and sentence, yet 

voE. v. " E e h« 
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1541 . he died tlie victim of his mortified pride, and 
humbled fortunes'^'. Pojet, the cliancellor, 

became 


The ostensible pretexts for the trial and disgrace of 
the admiral Brion, -wiAe certainly not the real causes 
of tliat event ; nor can Francis, on any supposition, be 
justified in luiving degraded and dishonored a noble¬ 
man, whose conduct and services had merited a dif¬ 
ferent treatment. Brion possessed many qualities, 
which rendered him deservedly dear to his sovereign, 
^nd to the nation : nor could all the malice of Ids nu¬ 
merous enemies, assisted by the virulence of Poyet, the 
Chancellor, erimuiatc him, or stain his character >Yith 
any imputation of guilt. Tlic concealed reason for his 
persecution was, unquestionably, the attachment wldch 
Francis’s mistress, the duclu'ss d’Estampes, had be¬ 
trayed for Brion, and whicli the king could ill pardon. 
Jealousy and rivality probably conduced to the admi¬ 
ral’s destruction, more than any reasons- of policy, or 
crimes of state. Brion, (liro’out Ids wdiole trial, and 
jevcu after the unjust sentence of condemnation had been 
passed upon him, not only sustained Ids firmness of 
mind, but denied his having committed any act of 
felony towards Ids sovereigii. Francis caused him to 
be arrested, and conducted to the castle of Meluii. 
was st'ntenced to pay a fine of fifteen hundred thousand 
■Livres, and to perpetual banishment. The kingAvas, 
liowever, too sensible of the iniquity of this decision, 
fiot to revoke it instantly. On the 12tlj of March, 
4^42, by letters patent^ uU the pains and penalties of 

the 
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became the second sacrifice ; his punishment, 
more rigorous than that of Brion, reducing 
him to penury and extreme distress. His con¬ 
duct ''.\hi!e he hehi the seals, which was no less 
leproachabie than that of JDu Prat, his pre¬ 
decessor, even deprived him in this fallen con¬ 
dition, of the popular commiseration. These 
twm conspicuous changes in the administration, 
only served to prepare the way to a still greater 
catastrophe ; the dismission of the Constable, 
wdio hud stood so long unrivalled in Francis’s 
affection and esteem. The cause cannot be 
exactly ascertained, nor is it positively known 
whether it proceeded more from political rea¬ 
sons, or from personal motives. It is assert¬ 
ed, that the king had become jealous of the 
Dauphin’s growing attachment to Montmo- 
rtnei; a circumstance which pow'erfully ope- 

tlie sentence were rescinded and done away ; Brian was 
restored in honor, and perpetual silence imposed on 
his accusers. But, the blow was already struck : the 
admiral, wounded in his repuUUion, and disgraced by 
liis sovereign, survived it only a short time, and died 
on tlio Jst of June, 15411. Francis made a magnificent 
funeral for him, and erected a splendid monument to 
his memory, as some, tho’ a late and ineffectual testi¬ 
mony, of his fidelity and services. 

E e 2 rated, 
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1341. rated, together with the other reasons before 
mentioned, to produce his disgrace. i\s it 
was not, however, accompanied by any re¬ 
sumption of the former tmors of the crown, 
nor by judicial proceedings instituted against 
him ; the Constable’s fall, if compared with 
those of his two colleagues, Brion and Poyet, 
must be considered as only partial. Montmo- 
renci retiring from court, occupied his leisure 
in building the castle of Ecouen, near St. 
Denis, during his exile; but the king could 
never be persuaded to recal or employ him, 
by any endeavors that were used for that 
purpose*. The Cardinal cle Tournon, a man 

wha 


* It cannot be qucslioiiccl lliat tlic partiality of the 
Cauphin Henry, and tbe open marks of respect and 
aftection which lie'•hewed to Montmorenci, contributed 
towards, if they d d ne>t absolutely produce, his dis- 
mission. Diana de Poitiers, mistress to the Daupliin, 
aiul the declared rival of the duchess d’Estanipes, had 
attached Montmou'nei to her interests: he even con¬ 
tracted a very close alliance with her, Iry giving his 
second son Henry, in marriage to Antoinette de la 
March, Diana’s grand-danghfer. Tlie court began to 
be divided between two contending factions, at the 
Lead of which were the king and his eldest son; nor 

could 
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who did not possess superior talents, hut, "541. 
nevertheless, u n'inlster of application, and 
capacity for business, was invested vviih the 
highest employment of the state ; and the 
Marechal d’Annebaut, who succeeded Brion 
as admiral, divided v;ith him the royal confi¬ 
dence. 

After near two years of political negoti* 
ation, and iliusory proposals perpetually 

could Francis view witbout jealousy and resentment, 
the Constable’s close connexions with the Dauphin. 

Yet, even in disgracing him, Francis treated him more 
as a favorite dismissed, than as a minister culpable to¬ 
wards the state. Moiitmorenci retired with Mgnity to 
Lis castle at Cliantilly, unpursued and uiipei seen ted by 
llie royal displeasure. Notwithstanding tlie many de¬ 
fects and vices of his character, he certainly possessed 
very eminent qualities for government. The finances, 
no less than tlie interior police of the kingdom, both 
■which had been under his super intendance, felt his loss ; 
and had never been so well administered as by him, 
since the accession of Francis to the throne. Even the 
severity and rigor of Ids manners, formed a barrier to 
the profusion of those wlio occupied tlie inferior de¬ 
partments of administration, and \vho trembled at his 
inexorable and vigilant circumspection. Perhaps, on 
a candid estimate of his virtues and defects, the king;-, 
clom may be said to have suflered in many points, by 
his removal from office. 

E e 3 
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evaded on the part of the emperor, relative 
to his pretended resignation of the sovereignty 
of the Milanese, in tavor of Charles, duke of 
Orkans; Francis openly took up arms, and 
reneved hostilities. Convinced at length by 
experience, that these measures would never 
produce the end intended ; and irritated on 
the other hand, by the Marquis del Guasto’s 
assassination of Rincon and Fregose, his am¬ 
bassadors to the republic of Venice, and to 
SLiitan Solyman, emperor of the 'J’nrks ; the 
kino- resolved once more to meet his rival in 

o 

1542 . the field*, Ue even made greater militaiy 

efforts 


^ The assassination of the two ainlxissadors of Fran¬ 
cis the first; an act which, tlio’execntetl hy the im¬ 
mediate orders of the Marquis del Gnasto, governor of 
file Milanese, was yet unquestionably permitted, if 
not commanded, by Charles the fiflli; is one of the 
foulest transactions which disgrace the annals of those 
times, and from which it is impossible satisfactorily to 
clear the emperor’s memory. Ca*sar Fregose, a noble 
Genoese, was nominated by Francis, liis ambassador 
to the republic of Venice ; as was Antoine Rincon, a 
gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, to the same em¬ 
ployment at the Porte. Rincon, a man of excessive cor¬ 
pulency, being unable from that circumstance to sup¬ 
port 
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efforts than any that had been exerted dur¬ 
ing his whole reign; but the success did 

not 


port the fiitig'urofa journey on horseback, across all 
Piedmont and the Milanese, the two ministers deter¬ 
mined to embark on tlic Po. Langei, then com¬ 
mander of th.e French forces in Piedmont, having by 
his vigilant exertions received information that the 
Marquis del Guasto Iiad stationed various bands of 
assassins along tlie course of the Po, and the other 
principal rivers of Lombardy ; informed the two am- 
])assadors of their danger, at tlic same time urging 
them to desist from the prosecution of their intended 
journey by water. Rincon was sliakcn by Langei’s 
remonstrances; but Fregosc adhering to his first re¬ 
solution, they proceeded on their expedition. Langei 
liaving obtained fresh information of the design formed 
to assassinate them, dispatclied a messenger to entreat 
them to return. They refused ; wljethcr from a false 
sense of shame, or from incredulity, is uncertain ; but 
they consented to send back their credentials and dis¬ 
patches, whicli tlie French commander engaged to 
deliver to them safely at Venice. 

The two ambassadors continuing their voyage^ and 
ip order to make more expedition, having rowed all 
night, passed Casal; and next day reached Cantalouc, 
at a small distance from the place wlipre the Tesino 
falls into tlie Po. They already began to deride the 
apprehensions of Langei, and to conclude tlicinselvcs 
in s^ifety, when they vrere suddenly attacked b^^ two 

* 1 boa^s 
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not correspond with the preparations, or with 
the expence. Henry, the Dauphin, Mho was 
placed at the head of an army in the pro¬ 
vince of Ilousillon, near the frontiers of Ca¬ 
talonia, laid siege to Ferjngnan, the capital; 


boats full of armed men. Rincon and Fregosc ^vcre in¬ 
stantly massacred, sv,ord in hand, after a brave defence 
agninst superior numbers, All their attendants and 
rowers, as well as the rowers of tiie two boats which 
contained the assassins, were iiuliscriminatelj^ commit¬ 
ted, by order of the Marquis del (JuasTo, to the castle 
of Pavia, and conOned in a dungeon. A second boat, 
which followed that of the two unfortunate ambassa¬ 
dors, and in which were the principal part of their do¬ 
mestics; escaping to the bank of tlic river, eluded the 
pursuit of the assassins. Del Guasto was no sooner 
app(1 of tlie success of his design, than affecting the 
utmost honor at so atrocious a crieit*, lie pretended to 
set (HI foot the most rigorous in':;rdrv alter its perpelra- 
ters. But, Langei having corrupted a servant of the 
governor of the ca .tie of Pavia, lie contrived to file 
aw ay ihi' bars of the prison in which the boatmen were 
confiud ; and having liberat(‘d them, conducted them 
in safety to Turin, This incontestible evidence being 
obtained of the Marquis ckl ( iiasio’s guilt and partici¬ 
pation, I'niLcis filled tlii‘ diet oi tlie empire, as well as 
every c( urt of Eorej e, with tc-o just complaints and 
accusations of the cniperor’s violation of all tlie laws of 
nations. 


from 
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from whence, neverlhe^ess, he was to 

retire with coii.-ndo!., ole loss. His DiOiner 
Charles, duke of Orlesins, after a much mere 
prosperous campaign in 1 landers, by a sig¬ 
nal act of imprudence abandoned his a'’ a .i- 
tages, at a most critical period of the ’’'lilitary 
operations. It being expectetl that tiie em¬ 
peror was about to advance m per, on to the 
relief of Perpignan, and that a great battle 
’ivould be fought under the walls ot that city ; 
the young prince quitting his own coinniand, 
in the hope of being creseiit at the action, 
precipitately crossed all Prance, to the city of 
Montpelier, where his father had remained, in 
order to wait the event of the siege of Per¬ 
pignan. Scarcely any advantageous conse¬ 
quences resulted to the kingdom, from these 
great and expensive armaments. 

But, if Francis was unsuccessful in the held, 1513 . 
his internal government was marked by wis¬ 
dom and policy. He exhibited at this time an 
instance of both those qualities, tempered by 
clemency, in his treatment of the inhabitants March, 
of the city of La Rochelle, wdio had revolted. 

After having entered with a great military 
escort into the place, which was incapable of 
defence; and afier having pointed out to them 

the 
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13. the enormity of their crime, in terms becoming 
the majesty of the throne, lie extended to them 
his pardon in the most ample manner. 

hleanwhile the king of Kngland having 
once more come to an open rupture with 
Fra))cis, had renewed his ancient alliance 
with the empm'or. 'J'he Netherlands became 
ihe principal scone of hostilities ; where 
i’rancis, tho’ attacked by diseases which an- 
nuallv increased in violence, assumed the 
command of his forces in person. He took, 
and garrisoned the important city of Luxem¬ 
bourg ; but the inequality of his force was 
too great, when opposed against such formid¬ 
able enemies as Henry and Charles, acting in 
union, to allow him to atchieve any other con¬ 
quest of importance on that vulnerable frontier. 

induced by the pressing solicitations of his 
•ally, the king-of France ; Soljmian, emperor 
of the Turks, dispatched the celebrated pirate 
Farbarossa, in the character of his admiral, 
with a hundred and thirty gallics, to the aid 
of Francis. Jhirbarossa, after spreading terror 
along the coast of Italy; in conjunction with 
the French fleet, coinnianded by the young 
Count d’ihiguien, a prince of the blood, laid 
siege to Nice ; but the French and Otlomai) 

arms 
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arms were unsuccessful, '.i luiy retired with 
some dishonor iVosn before the place. Francis, 
reproached by all the Christian princes for this 
union with their commo}i enemy, had the fur¬ 
ther mordiication of derivin.;’ from it scarcely 
any advantage. In I'landers he proved moi’e 
successful; Charles, who had led a formidable 
army into the held, with the intention of en- 
terino; France on the side of Picardy, was 
repulsed from before the little town of Lan- 
drecy, by the valor of the garrison. Frus¬ 
trated in this attempt, after seizing on Cam- 
bray, an Imperial city, he quickly retired 
into winter quarters. 

After having been married ten years with¬ 
out producing any children, Catherine of 
Medicis was at length delivered of a son, 
who was named Francis, and who subse¬ 
quently ascended the throne. Her real cha¬ 
racter, and the latejit qualities of her mind, 
wdiich afterwards so materially influenced the 
destiny of France, had not yet unveiled them¬ 
selves, nor appear to have been suspected. 
Whether her concealment of those endow¬ 
ments resulted from consummate dissimula¬ 
tion, or was altogether involuntary, it is difli- 

cult 
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1543. cult to decide. She possessed no political in¬ 
fluence, nor was she e-ver admitted to the de¬ 
liberations of the caihnet. Her stevility, v. hich 
likewise contributed to dimini«h her jiersonal 
consequence, gave rise to some proposals for a 
dissolution of the marriage between her and 
the Dauphin, tho’ the idea was Anally relin¬ 
quished. But, even in this depressed situ¬ 
ation, her afklress was visible : she made the 
most assiduous and successful court to tlic 
liing, whose health had begun rapidly to de¬ 
cline ; she accompanied him when he went 
to the chace; and formed one of that ce¬ 
lebrated, as well as select party, known by 
the title of “ La petite bandc de dames de la 
“ cour.” Catherine usually attended him on 
his private excursions to the palaces of Cham- 
bord, Fontainbleau, and St. Germain ; where 
he laid aside the cares of state, and unbent 
himself in the company of a chosen number of 
his favorites. These complaisant attentions 
rendered her, as was natural, infinitely dear 
to Francis'^'. To her husband, the Dauphin, 

she 

* Tbo’ ceiiain authors have spoken of the “ Pettie 
bandc de dames de la cour,” as a most dissolute and 

volupi 
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she was respectful and submissive : he was a'- 
ready devoted to his mistress, Diana de Poi¬ 
tiers, \\hose faction, opposed to that ot the 
-Duchess d'Dstampes, divided the court. In 
this most delicate and critical condition, with¬ 
out fo.eign or domestic support, Catherine 
displayed a self-command, as well as a flexi¬ 
bility of conduct, rarely found ; and reselling 
the talents with which nature had endowed 
her, for more favorable times, she was con¬ 
tent to remain in a degree of present humi¬ 
liation, as cvell as obscurity. 

The war between the two monarchs was 1544. 
meanwhile continued with redoubled violence, 
in Italy and in the Netlieriands. Francis 

Voluptiious associaiion ; yet llicrc can be no doubt of 
the lalseliood, as ^yell as injustice, of siicli an accusa¬ 
tion* It is likewise said, that Catlierinc prevented a 
divorce taking place between Henry and herself, by the 
interc??t of Diana de Poitiers, bis mistress, ofwliich aici 
she did not scrapie to avail herself; but this story is 
very problematical, and much to be disputed. Uniform 
tradition, and several contemporary writers, attribute to' 

Fcrnel, the king’s first physician, the merit of having 
rendered her capable of bearing children, by some 
medical assistance given to her constitution ; and there 
seems every reason to believe this fact. 

• had 
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^ l)a(l cntruslecl ihe chief command of liis forces 
in Ihedmont, to the Count d’Enguien ; who, 
tho’ only twenty-one years ok!, had already 
raised the highest expectations; and had ma¬ 
nifested talents for the field, of no ordinary 
description. Like (Jaston de Foix, the Count 
d’Fnguien acapiired at a very early age, a 
Diilitary reputation which equalled him with 
the first commanders of the century: and like 
Gaston, his career, nnfortunatel}" for his coiin- 
tiy, was soon terminated by death. i\llied 
to the throne, which he was so well qualified 
to defeiitl; the 3'ounger brother of Anthoiy^, 
Duke of Vendome, first collateral prince of 
the royal blood ; his birth entitled him to the 
highest employments, while his capacity made 
him deserving of the supreme command be- 
Avnl s'lowcd on him by the kin<j;. 'i'he battle of 
CeiLoles in Piedmont, which he itained over 
Cliarlcs’s general, the Marquis del Guasto, 
who was wounded in the action ; renewed the 
remembrance of the celebrated t ictory of ifa- 
venna, under Louis the twelfth, to which it 
bore in many particulars, a striking similarity. 
The complete reduction of the Milanese would 
have been the necessary anti immediate conse- 
tpicnce of that signal success: but Francis, 

compelled 
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compelled to renounce his Italian coiiqiiCsts, 
ti’om the pressing exigency of his domestic 
ul’lairs, ^vas reduced to the necessity of rc- 
callin-j; his victorious general, in order to re- 
pel the invaders ot his own dominions*. 

Charles, 


* The celebrated Marechul de Montluc, who liag 
left us his Commentaries, and who served at this tim^ 
under the Count d’Engiiicn in Piedmont; was dis¬ 
patched by him to the court, with directions to repre-* 
sent the situation of affairs, and to demand tlic king’s 
permission to^ive battle to the Imperial generaL 
Montluc has given us a very interesting recital of the 
particulars of his examination before the council, at 
which Francis assisted in person. The anxiety and 
impatience which he betrayed in his countenance and 
geshires, while the great question of bringing the (menjy 
1-0 a decisive action, was agitated in the cabinet, in¬ 
duced the members of it to allow him to deliver his sen¬ 
timents on the subject. The enthusiasm and convic¬ 
tion with which Montluc described the certainty of 
victory^ persuaded the king, whose inclinations se¬ 
conded the speaker’s arguments, to decide in favor of 
the Count d’Enguien’s request. It ap])ears that the 
ministers WTre divided ifi opinion ; dViimebaut iti- 
dining to join wuth Francis, while the Count de St. 
Pol opposed Montluc’s advice. Tim king, at length, 
terminated the deliberation, and lifting his hands to 
tea Yen, cried out, Qu’il? combaUent! an’lls corn- 

buttentt;^ 
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which 


“ biiUonl i” 'This n solib w:;s coiison<uU to tbe gc-' 
niiis .:n;l rharact r oi Ffuici^, ajv. jys -jI )■ inflamed 
a':iventurous aiul liariiiH; c' ihu-'s. Montluc in-' 
st liitly set od' to carry the vvelcomc intelUgeiice to the 
arn)> in Italy. 

T!i<‘ leit wing of the Fr^mcli, Avhicii was composed 
priecip'dly of Swiss aiid itauau troops^ behaved shame- 
fniiy, tiirnh^g their backs at tli: first shock of the Spa¬ 
nish and (Human infantry. The Fount d’Enguicii, 
v»liv) cojumanded ill person this wing, after making ef¬ 
forts of desperate valor to rally his hying troops, and 
after rcptateJly chiarging the enemy at the head of a 
bodv of cavalry: conceiving tliat all was lost, only 
sought in despair an h.onorablc death, among the thick¬ 
est ranks of the imperial Lansquenets. But, at that 
precise jimctiroe, the^ centre and the right wing of the 
lu'cnch liaving been victorious, attacked the Spanish 
infantry vrith so macli impetuosity in their flank and 
rear, that they gave way; and retreating into the 
woods, were pursued and there cut to pieces. An un- 
dispubed victory remained to the Count d’Enguiem 
The prince of Salerno, one of Charles’s generals, who 
coimminded a considerable body of soldiers, miglit 
still have restored and ciiangcd the fortune of the day : 
but the ?<I MTHiis del Cbnisfo, having forgotten or neg- 
L'cted to r voke the order which he had given to the 
prince of Salerno previ(^\s to the battle, to remain mo¬ 
tionless 
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\vhich they commnndecl hi person, menaced 1544 
France with greater misfortunes than any 
that had been yet experienced in the course of 
this long and eventhd reign. They might, it 
was too proh'able, renew the scenes which had 
formerly taken place under John, and under 
Charles the sixth. It cannot be questioned that 
ifthe junction between the forces of these pow¬ 
erful princes had been made, M'hich was ori¬ 
ginally stipulated between them ; the king¬ 
dom would probably have been reduced to 
the verge of ruin. But from this imminent 
danger, France was rescued by the want of 
concert in the allies ; who, regardless of the 
common cause, and solely attentive to their 
own separate interests, allowed the prey to 
escape their grasp. 

The emperor, instead of marching strait 
towards the capital, which was aliogether un¬ 
prepared for resistance; laid siege to the in- 
signiiicant town of St. Disier, which gallantly 


tioiilcss at Ills post ; the favortiblo iBomeni was lost. 
A proaig’iou.s was made among the Spaniardsj 

by tlie coriqiiep>rs. 'Fhe !\Iarquis del Guasto iieith.er 
Mistained iu this action, his lepiUatioii for conduct, 
nor even For personal courage. 

V o r.. 1. 3* f 
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1544. (lefeiRlino; itself, detained him more than six 
weeks : while the king of England having sat 
down before the city of Boulogne, refused to 
desist from the attempt, or to join the Impe¬ 
rial army. These de\ iations from the original 
plan agreed on between them, gave Francis 
time to provide for the safety of his capital and 
his dominions. Being himself too much weak¬ 
ened by his disorder, to permit him to com¬ 
mand the French forces in person, that im¬ 
portant charge was therefore entrusted to the 
Dauphin. The emperor at length advancing, 
spread universal alarm and consternation. Pa¬ 
ris, abandoned by its inhabitants, presented a 
scene of the utmost distress ; and scarcely 
could the king’s arrival calm their apprehen¬ 
sions, or restore any sort of tranquillity among 
the terrified citizens of the metropolis. 

IMeanwhile his son Henry, of a character 
active, as n ell as enterprizing, and conducting 
troops who were animated with the same en- 
ihusiasm as himself; had reduced Charles, in 
his turn, to the greatest difficulties for want 
of forage and provisions. It is even probable 
that the emperor must have either sued for a 
<;;essation of arms, or must have made as pre- 

cipitutCf 
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cipitate, and as disgraceful a retreat into tlie 1544. 
Low Countries, as he had formerly done out 
of Provence into Savoy; if the intrigues of the 
Duchess d’Jistampes had not extricated him 
from this dangerous situation. She had the 
criminal audacity to convey to him private 
information of the magazines which were pro¬ 
vided at Lpernay, and at Chateau Thierry, on 
the river Marne, of which Charles instantly 
possessed himself. The motives to this infa¬ 
mous and treasonable conduct, in a person 
Avho ought to have been animated by senti¬ 
ments of warm affection towards her sovereign 
and her country, were of the most unworthy 
and personal nature. Her jealousy of the re¬ 
putation which she knew the Dauphin must 
acquire by extricating the state from its dan¬ 
ger, was heightened and increased by her par¬ 
tiality for the Duke of Orleans, his brother. 

To this prince she imagined that Charles 
would resign the Milanese; and under his 
protection she flattered herself w'ith the hopes 
of finding a secure asylum after the death of 
Francis; an event which she fegarcted as ap¬ 
proaching. The assistance that had been thus 
extended to the emperor’s troops, and which 
had saved them from falling victims to famine, 

F f 31 was 
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was nevertheless only a temporary relief; and 
tho’ by a subsequent act of perfid}^ St. Disier 
fell into his hands, yet the final event of the 
campaign still continued in suspense. Henry, 
at the head of a numerous and loyal army, 
might still have snatched from his enemy the 
advantages that he had so recently acquired. 

These obvious and weighty considerations 
prevailed on the emperor either to propose, 
or to accept, conditions of peace. Two Do¬ 
minican friars, named Diegos Chiavez, and 
Gabriel de Gusman, conducted the negoti¬ 
ation, which was warmly supported by Ele¬ 
anor, Francis’s queen. The Dauphin, on the 
other hand, who considered the treaty as 
not only inglorious and unnecessary; but, 
as makino- a sacrifice of the national honor 
and interests, to the personal elevation of 
his brother ; violently opposed its conclu¬ 
sion. Francis, after some hesitation and 
irresolution, emljraced the interests of his 
youngest son, for whom he indulged a par¬ 
tial fondness; and to w hose uncertain future 
aggrandizement, he sacrificed on this oc¬ 
casion, the great interests of the crowm and 
llie nation. The treaty, which finally took 
place at the town of Crespy, may justly be 

consi- 
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considered as havins; been less calculated for 
the public benefit, than for the particular 
ad\ antage of the Duke of Orleans ; to m horn 
the eiiiDcror oinnioed to o'ive his dauo-hter, 
or his niece, in marriage, with the Low 
Countries or the Milanese in dowry, with¬ 
in two years from the signature of the ar¬ 
ticles. Lor this contingent benefit, in the ac¬ 
complishment of wliich Lrance was tliintly in¬ 
terested ; the kini;: restored almost all his 
conquests in >Sa\ oy or in Piedmont; acquisi¬ 
tions equally solid and important, contiguous 
to his own frontiers, and far more easily re¬ 
tained than the duch}' of Milan. We cannot 
wonder that the Dauphin protested publicly 
against a treaty, so injurious to las own inte¬ 
rests, and to those of the 1 ingdonf". 

'i’he 


^ There con remain no doubt respecting ttic treason^ 
able information repeatedly given ]>y the Ducliess d’£s~ 
tampes to tlic emperor ; williout whicli he could neither 
have taken St, Disier, nor liave possessed himself of the 
magazines at Epernay and at Chateau Tliierry, which 
were absolutely indispensible for tlie preservation of his 
forces. The Count dc Longncval was employed by 
the Ducliess, to deceive Sancerre, who commanded in 
St. Disier; anJ vbo surrerdered the plitce by capitu- 

r f 3 latioiij 
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The capture of Boulogne, which city had 
fallen into the king of England’s hands, by 

the 


Jition, upon a false ordt^r of the duke of Giiis^, fabri-? 
cat. d by the Caidiuai Granville, (lie emperor’s minisr 
ter ; to whom Madame d’Estauipes liad transmiUed the 
Duke of Cube’s cypher. 

Francis, who was ignorant aiid unsuspicious of the 
hand from whence proceeded this blow, was alinoM. 
overcome on receiving tlie intelligence. lie was so 
indisposed by illness at that time, as to be obliged to 
keep his chamber: but the rapid advance of Charles 
towards Paris, and (he loss of his t^yo great magazines 
upon the river Marne, compelled him, exhausted as he 
was in body and mind, to make every possible exertion. 
With this view he rode thro’ the streets of his capital, 
accompanied bj^ i ac Duke of Guisi', ining every elfort 
to encourage, and to stop the flight of the tcrrih(‘U in¬ 
habitants. The Dauphin, bj^ a bold and masterly 
change of position, Invingthrown liimself between tlie 
Imperial army and Paris ; tlie emperor, who bad not 
foreseen or expected so rapid a movement, was com¬ 
pelled to faU back lo icoissons. In this situation, peace 
became hourly more desirable to him. His magazines, 
however ample, would have been soon exhausled ; and 
the gout, with which he was attacked, disposed him 
to terminaie the hazards and fatigues of a precarious 
campaign. 

'Tho’ it is evident that the only object of Francis’s 
attention in concluding this peace, was the aggran- 

dizemeut 
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the misconduct and cowardice of Vervin, who 15t5. 
cominande'i in the place^, had served to 
hasten the conclusion of the late pacification. 
Francis, anxious for the recovery of so im¬ 
portant a frontier city, which, Avhen added 
to the possession of Calais and its adjoining 
territory, gave Henry access to invade his 
dominions with equal facility and success; 


(lizcmentof the Duke of Orleans, fo wliich all the in¬ 
terests of the monarchy were sacrificed ; yet tlicre can 
be very little doubt that Cliarlcs the fifth never seriously 
intended to relinquish the Milanese. The condilions 
on which the cession of that duchy were eventually fo 
depend, appear in tlie mode of drawing them tip, to 
have been studiously ainbiguous, equivocal, and unde¬ 
fined. If was in the first instance to be delayed eight 
months, which time was lefl: to the emperor, to enable 
him to decide whether he chose to give his eldest da ligh¬ 


ter Mary in marriage to the Duke of Odca/is ; or his 
niece Anne, secoiid du.uehdcrof Ids Ivio'hev ud, 

king of i!:e Romans. If 1 lie first of these alliance k 
phace, he was to cede tlio Nethxrl-ands to his .scn-in-hr.v ; 


treaty, it seeiCxS evident dial Clmrles only intended to 


deceive the king of France ; aiid to profit of the cre¬ 


dulity of that LiOiiarcli and of his mistress, on the fa¬ 
vorite article of the ducliy of Milan to the acquisi¬ 
tion of which, Francis made almost all tlie measures of 
his reign uiiiforroly subservient. 

r f 4 
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1545. gpuf (he Dauphin to form the siege of it with¬ 
out cielay. lie even advanced in person, ac¬ 
companied by his \ oungest son Ciiaries, to 
the abbey of Foret-Aioustier, which is situ¬ 
ate aSjout ton leagues from ifoidogne, between 
Abbeville and AiontreuiL Here he was again 
overwhelmed by a new aftiictiou, to winch he 
was deeply sensible ; the death of the Jduke 
9th Sept, of Orleans; a prince who appears to have 
l>een the victim of his own puerile temerity. 
Symptoms of the plague having appeared in 
the neighbourhood of the village where the 
king w^as lodged ; his son, notwithstanding 
the entreaties and remonstrances of his at¬ 
tendants, persisted to sleep in a house said to 
be infected; asserting gaily, that “ in the 
anniils of tlic monarchy, tliere was no in- 
“ stance of a son of France w ho had died of 
“ the p -gue.'’ Carrying his indiscretion to 
a still r'.• uYiiustiliable length, he pulled out 
the Indding sairl to be tainted, apd ran up 
and dowii, covered with the feathers. Kewas 
seizeil almo.st immediately with the distem¬ 
per ; Of which be expired after a few' days, in 
hLs father’s arms. Francis sinking under the 
blow, pnanifested all the tokens of excessive 

grief 
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^nef at the loss of this favorite son, for A\honi lolS. 
he had with so much care, e\en hy the c!erc- 
licliun or sacrihce of the aiierests of the rreiich 
monarchy, endeavored to pro\'ide an inheri¬ 
tance beyond the limits of the kingdom, inde¬ 
pendent of the power of his elder brother^h 

Ihe 


^ dairies, Duke of Orleans, was born in January, 
J52"2. In his person he was hrsnelsomc ; bul, if we may 
ju'Jgc from some verses of Marot, tliere must have been 
a degree of effeininacy in Ids manners, not usually cha¬ 
racteristic of tliat age. lie was rievert]}eless brave even 
to temerity, ami delighted in all the martial diversions 
of the court. It may be questioned whether the dis¬ 
temper of wliich he died, was the plague, or ojdy a 
malignant fever, then epidemic, a ltd which liad made 
great ravages in Picardy. Many minute and curious 
particulars of his illness, arc enumerated in a letter 
written from Amiens, by the papal Nuncio, to the pre¬ 
sidents of the cmiueil of Trent, dated tlic IStli of Sep¬ 
tember, 1545, a few days after his decease. The young 
Prince arrived in the camp on the 4tli September, and 
having heard that the plague had appeared in many 
parts of tlic country, lie determined to sliew his con¬ 
tempt of the disorder, by entering several houses said 
to be infected. lie afterwards, Avhen heated by exer¬ 
cise, drank a glass of cold water, as liis brother Fran¬ 
cis, tlie first Dauphin, had done: and having gone to 
bed; waas seized in two hours wdlli a sliivcring and 

head* 
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] r]3. T'he Duke oF Orleans, who was only tvrenty- 
ihree yeai's ok! at the time oF his death, re- 
semiilecl Francis in person more than either oF 
his elder sons, and was esteemed the hand¬ 
somest cF ids three children. Ho iiad no bodily 
fioFect, except a slight injury in one oFhis eyes, 
caused by the small-pox; but even this blemish 
vras not discernible. nVs the Features oFhis Face 
bore a peculiar similarity to those oF his Father, 
.so dill the loading strokes oFhis character. Like 
Francis, he was lively, animated, courageous, 
active, and incapable oF disguise or reserve: 
he was likewise marked with those errors and 


iicad-ach : he instaidly cried out, It is the plague! 

I shall die of it.” The remedies ^vlucli 'vvere ad- 
mliusteri'd, appeared liowcvor, to produce a beut'licial 
cdect, and on the 9(Ii he was thougiit io be out of dan¬ 
ger. But on that very day, a more vialent return oftlic 
fever seized him : lic then demanded tlic \ iaticum, pre¬ 
pared himself for his end, and anxiously desired to see 
llie king his father. Francis, notwitlistanding all the 
remonstrances of his ntteiulants, hastened to his son, 
wIfo no sooner saw him enter, than he exclaimed, J 
am dying; but since 1 see your majesty, 1 die con- 
tent.'’ The prince expired almost at the same in¬ 
stant, in the arms of his disconsolate parent, a victim 
40 !us own rashness and imprudence. 

foibles 
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foibles which conuDonly ch troxlerlze youth : lo45. 
pfesuiuptioii, wanath, hi,'A vanity, lie was 
doLibtiess a pnace of iui^h expectations ; if 
the rivaiship aiid uvov.ed auiniosity which siii)- 
sisted between iiirn aiai the Dauphin, had not 
rendered it too probe hie liuit after Francis’s 
death, the brothers would no longer have pre¬ 
served any measures w ith each other. 3 he 
eniporor, who artfully fonientcd this jealousy 
between them, by adecting a predilection and 
preference lor the iduke of Orleans, instilled 
deeper suspicions into Henry’s bosom. These 
considerations may perhaps induce us to sup¬ 
pose that his untimely end w'as not injurious 
to the state, however severely the Individual 
loss was felt nv his Hither. Charles immetli- 
ately declared, as might har e been foreseen, 
that by this accident lie held himself acquitted 
from ail his agreements relative to the Mila¬ 
nese, aiyd refused to make the promised resig¬ 
nation of that duch v. 

The death of i'rancis, Count d’Enguien, 1545 . 
who had so lately acquired a great reputation 
by the victory which he obtained at Cerizoles, 
and whose age was almost exactly the same 
with that of the prince deceased; renewed 

the 
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the king’s grief, who lamented his loss with 
demonstrations of the deepest sorrow. There 
is a degree of ambiguity spread over this 
event, whieh it is difficult to jienetrate. The 
Count being engaged in a diversion with other 
young noblemen of the court, at La Roche- 
sur-Yonne, received a blow from a chest, 
thrown purposely, as it is asserted, from a 
window on his head, of which injury, after 
lanvuishins: a few days, he died. Cornelio 
Bentivoglio, an Italian nobleman, with whom 
he had previously some dispute, was accused 
of h ring perpetrated this detestable act. But 
the king w'ould not permit the affair to be 
minutely examined, under an apprehension, 
as has been pretended, of finding that the 
Duke of Guise, and even the Daiipliin him¬ 
self, were implicated in, or privy to the com¬ 
mission of this crime*. 

A peace 


* IIowev'CT suspicious luany of the circuinstauces 
attending' the Count d’i]nguicn’.s death may appear, yet 
it is impossible to admit tiic pretended participation of 
the Duke of finise, or of the Dauphin, in so base an 
act, witliout authentic testimony. There is nothing in 
tlic life or reign of Henry the second, which indicates 

u mind 
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A peace, long, as well as mutually, <lesired 1516. 
by the two kings of France and England, 

A\ho 


a mind so lost to honor^ nnd so destitute of Immunity 2 
oil the contrary, he was an amiable and generous 
prince ; nor are the annals of his reign stained Avitli any 
assassinations committed by his order or permission. 
Even Francis, Duke of Guise, however ambitions, 
violent, and even sanguinary in his zeal, yet was an 
open and avow’ed enemy, not a mean assassin. Francis 
the first, iinqncstionabiy suspended and prevented ail 
judicial inquisition into the circumstances of the 
Count d’Engiiien’s death : blithe acted exactly in the 
same manner, Avhen, in the year 1321, he himself had 
been so severely wounded in the head by a torch, ar 
Komorentin. lie never >vA>uld permit of any endea¬ 
vors to discover the hand from v/hence it w as tlirovvn, 
consulting only in tliat conduct his own magnaramity 
and liberality of mind. 

Idle circumstances of these two disasters, at Romo- 
rontin, and at La Roclie-sur-Yonne, have a remarkable 
similarity to eacli other. All the amiESv''Miients of that 
age were martial and military. Tlie Count d’Enguien 
sustaining a siege, in a lionse which tlie Daiipliin and 
liis train attacked, snow-balls were the weapons used : 
but tlie Count having made a sall}^ on the assailants, a 
chest thrown from a window feli on his head, and caused 
his death. It is not even well ascertained, tlnd lAniti- 
Toglio threw this chest; but he was suspected and ac¬ 
cused of having done it., as Moatecueuli had been of 

poison- 
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who were both sinking fast under the pressure; 
of diseases; at length took place. Henry, 
bv the terms of the treat}^, engaged to re¬ 
store Boulogne at the end of eight years, on 
condition of being immediately paid a certain 
annual sum of money< Francis, released in 
some measure from tliis object of his anxious 
concern, directed all his attention towards the 
German empire ; Avhere Charles the fifth, al¬ 
ready master of Italy by his possession of 
Naples and IMilan, had openly attempted to 
establish an unlimited power, and to extin¬ 
guish every spark of jiolilical independence 
amon?' the (!< rman nrinces. 

C../' Jl 

As the king approached tow'ards the close 
of his fife, the \ iolence of the two parties 
which divided the court, naturally redoubled. 
The Duchess d’Ksiampes had endeavored to 


poisonui«: the Dauphin Francis, in 15,^6. All nnir- 
ders, or fli<^'itions cringes, wore imputed to Italians, in 
the sixtcenili century ; and in tiie ail of preparing poi¬ 
sons, they were regarded as adepts. WhelhcT tlic death 
of the Count d'Enguieii w^as the efi'ect of design, or of 
act'ident, hib loss was dei'ply to ho lamented by all 
France, as a jirince t.>f the highest endowments, and 
greatest expectations. 


Spread 
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spread a report, accusing Diana de J^oitiers as 
the cause of the Duke of Orleans’s death, by 
bavin”' administered to him r/oison. In ad- 

O i 

dition to this cruel imputation, she had joined 
many contemptuous expressions, rellecting 
on the decay of iier rival’s personal charms ; 
openly asserting that the year of Diana’s mar¬ 
riage, was the year of her own i)irtb. 'i'hc* 
Dauphin, in revenge for these aspersions on. 
his mistress, had indulged himself in some 
very severe and pointed sarcasms on the 
Duchess’s infidelity to Francis. Fie even pre¬ 
sumed to assert, that she consoled herself for 
his father’s sickness, in the arms of ano¬ 
ther ; and he named the celebrated G uj 
Chabot, Seigneur de Jarnac, as the person ; 
tho’ he was nearly allied to the Duchess, 
havinjx married her own sister. This accu-' 
sation reaching the king’s ear, was highly re¬ 
sented by him, and he would even have rigor¬ 
ously punished the author, if his name had 
not been concealed. Jarnac denying the fact, 
which La Chataigneraie, a favorite of the 
Dauphin, protested that he had personallv 
communicated to himself; from tliis source 
originated the famous judicial combat iie- 

tween 
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1516. tween those two nolilenion, whicli took plaCS 

soon after lienrv the second’s accession'^'. 

*/ 

l.)47. draw towards tiie close of’ this inte- 

•hiii, restlns reistn. The death of’ Menry the eiohth 
which took place at this time, alarmed and 

disquieted 


Jt was not only with Janiac, tliat Madame (3’Es« 
tampes hns been accused of iididelity. The Count de 
Bossu, and (lie Seigneur de Danipierre. Inive been likc- 
■wise nannnl as lier lovers : ])nt none of these accusa- 
lions are proved, and probably tliey only originated in 
tlie DanphiiCs and his mistress’s liatred. Even Bran-^ 
tome, j)avtial to lus uncle La Cluiraigneraie, merely in- 
sinnat^hs, tliat tlie pucliess was not strictly faitlifnl to 
Erancis ; as lie, on liis paid, did not pique himself on 
his fidelity to her. It was not lier personal, but lier 
political conduct, whicli rtnulered lier obnoxious to 
iienry the second ; wlio, after liis father’s death, pro- 
trs(ed against the abuse which she liad made of her 
infmence over him, aiul publicly countenanced tlie pro¬ 
secution comm.diced against her. AVe must, in fact, 
admit tliat her public acts, during tlie invasion of 
I'rance !)y (.‘harhs the hftli in 1544, in giving him infor- 
imation of tlm magazines at Epernay and at Chateau Thi¬ 
erry, ought jnstly to ]ia ve rendered her an object of gene¬ 
ral condemnation. It is impossible not to contrast snch 
criminal preu'eedings, with the patriotic and generous 
exhorfatiffiis ofd.gnes Soreille, under similar ciicum- 
to Cluirics (lie seventh, when lie \^asstrugg]i]ig to 

liberate 
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disquieted the kino’; who, notwithstandiup- l~47. 
. , .... 
their iVeqaent political diflerences, had long 

knoivn, and entertaiaed a personal aff’etTi<..ii 
for the English prince. Some di^lant degree 
of analogy and resemblance in their clmrac- 
ters, had even united them closely to each 
other, in defiance of their frequent wars and 
contending interests. Erancis caused a lle- 
quiem and solemn sendee to be said for the 
repose of Hem’y’s soul; tho’, as he died ex¬ 
communicated, he was excluded from the pale 
of the Romish church. The king was deeply 
alFected by that event, which he considered as 
a prognostic of his own approaching dissolu¬ 
tion. No elFectual remedies could be admi-. 
nistered to his disease, which was growm in¬ 
veterate ; while the uneasiness and anxiety of 
his mind increased its virulence. In this 
condition, he wandered from one palace to 


liberate France from the English yoke. Tiiere liavc been 
authors so absurd as to preieiui, tiiat Francis never 
had any other connexions wilh her than tliose of mind, 
during Iwo-and-twenfy years; but it would be ridicu¬ 
lous to attempt formally to disprove this assertion. The 
complexion of the king, the beauty and many at¬ 
tractions of the duchess, refute it sufficiently. 

VOL. I. eg anotherj 
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another, languid and depressed. A slow fe- 
vci', produced by corporal and intellectual 
pain, began to waste his exhausted constitu¬ 
tion ; and at length, becoming more violent, 
as well as continued, forced him to stop at the 
little castle of Rambouillet. Mere, finding 
hiinseif grow worse, and renouncing all ex- 
pectaiions of life, he sent for his son Henry, 
•that he might address to him his dying words, 
which appear to have been every way worthy 
of a great expiring. 

Francis h.. .n,? admonished him, that chil- 
dren should imiiute the virtues, not the vices 
of their parents ; acided, that the French peo¬ 
ple, as the most loyal and liberal of any nation 
in the world, merited -n return to be protected, 
not oppressed by their sovereigns, fie recom¬ 
mended to Henry, in terms the most forcible 
and persuasive, a diminution of the taxes and 
pecuniary impositions, v.hich continual wars 
had forced liinn to increase to an unprecedented 
height. He requested Ins son never to recall 
]\Iontmorenci \ to repress the dangerous and 
aspiring ambition of the family of Guise, 
phich, if not checked, he foretold, would in¬ 
volve the state in confusion: lastly, to continue 

the 
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the Cardinal of Toui’uon, and the Ivlarechal 1517. 
d’Annebaut in the ministry, as being able, 
virtuous, and disinterested statesmen. Henry 
shewed little deference to these salutary coun¬ 
sels, when he ascended the throne. Francis 
did not survive much longer; the perfect pos¬ 
session of his understanding and speech ac¬ 
companied him, however, to the last moment; 
and he expired at length, aged only filty-two March 
years, of which lie had reigned above thirty- 
two. The magnificence which had distin¬ 
guished him thiV life, did not forsake him 
even in death : his funeral obsequies were per¬ 
formed with unusual pomp, and were at¬ 
tended by eleven Cardinals; a circumstance 
unexampled in the annals of France*. 

The 


^ Francis’s botlily complaints and dejection of mind 
lodonbied and aiii^niented, after he had received the 
nfHicting news of tlie death of Henry the eighth. A 
slow fever attacked him in the beginning of February, 
which he endeavored to .surmount and expel by ex¬ 
ercise, peculiarly by llis favorite diversion of hunt¬ 
ing ; blit, in tlie cneniiigs his fever returned, and his 
strength gradually diminished. lie removed from St. 
Germain, to La Muette ; from thence successively to 
Viilepreux, Dampierre, and Limours. At this last 

<5 g 2 place 
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I’lie narration of the principal events of 
Francis’s reign, renders it unnecessary to 
he equally (Jilllise in the delineation of his 
character; because, having been an actor in 
every leading transaction of the period in 
whfcii he gov erned France, lie conies forward 


lie intnulFiI to pass the Carnival; bvzf. after a 
short stay of Oiily two or tliree days, he quitted it, azid 
went io the castle of Loches, in Touraine. llis coin- 
pLdu(s hecondiu^ there more violent, induced him to 
return to (he palace of St. Germain, which was his most 
eisnal resilience, ami where he could receive the best 
inedicid a.ssisbince. In his way from Loclies, he passed 
by Rambouillet, where he only purposed to remain one 
; but he was destined there to linisli his career. 

Tftc which he found in hunting at Ham- 

bouillet, iuade Idm imagine that ihc residence would be 
favorable to his rccov'‘ry ; and in that flattering hope 
he determined to remain there. But (lie mare alarmiiiir 

o 

attacks of Ids fevcT, which were caused by the exces¬ 
sive pain that he fculerwent from his ulcer, soon con¬ 
vinced him that f)is eiid was not very remote. He died 
with perfect composure and self-possession, occupied 
during his last moments in tlie duties and cares of a 
nionarcli, anxious for the welfare of his successor and 
his |3coph\ lhancis was buried at the abbey of St. 
Denis; but, ids heart and his bowels were deposited 
at the convent of Haules Bruyeies, in the diocese of 
Chartres. 


personally 



pei’sonallj to inspection upon all j^reat occa- 3 
siens, wiiether in the field, or in the cabuict, 
from the time of Ins accession to Ins decease. 
We are therefore compelled c'- appreciate his 
u'orth, and v/e are enabled to do it witiiout 
assistance. We shall admire his inagnaniniily, 
his ciemencj, his munificence, his romantic 
and scrupulous honor. Vte shall confess and 
re.spect his capacity, bis courage, his protec¬ 
tion of genius and the arts, his lieroism and 
fortitude in adversity. VV'e shah pity, but 
we shall likewise condemn, his profusion, his 
want of application, his too great subser¬ 
viency to ministers, favoiites, and mistresses,* 
who abused his confidence to the nmst per¬ 
nicious purposes. No prince of the age in 
which he fiourished, interests us so deeply: 
none was so much celebrated while li\ ing; nor' 
was any the subject of such universal pane¬ 
gyric after his decease. I'ho’ usually unsuc¬ 
cessful in Ifis wars, he yet acquired more per- 
-sonal glory than did the emperor, his compe¬ 
titor ; and Francis appears more truly great 
after the defeat at Pavia, or when a captive 
in the castle of Madrid ; than Charles, vic¬ 
torious, imposing conditions on- his prisoner, 

iiist 
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His princely liberality, nnited ■with bis conde- 
sccncling attentions to }nen (iistinguished by 
their superior merit or talents, acquired him a 
tame not inferior to that of Leo the tenths 
and less ostentatious than that of Jjouis the 
fourteenth. It is well known that the cele¬ 
brated painter, Leonardo-ka-A inci, expired 
in his arms, from the etiort whicli he made in 
raising himself, when in the last stage of ill¬ 
ness, to express his sense of the honor done 
liim bv the visit of so ain-u^t a monarch. 

4 ,' O 

No EiUropean court could tie with that of 
I’rancis in brilliancy or rdinement, and he 
was himself the animating principle tvhich 
rendered it superior to every other of the 
period. During the last ten years of his life, 
his ciiaracter rises in tn ery respect. Notwith¬ 
standing all the previous disorder in the 
finances, notwithstanding the numerous and 
splendid palaces which he erected, the dona¬ 
tions that he made to men of letters, the collec¬ 
tions of paintings and other w orks of art which 
he purchased, and the continual wars v.hich he 
sustained ; yet at his death, the royal domain 
was unincumbered, there was a vast sum re- 
jnaining in the treasury, and a quarter of his 

revenues 
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revenues ready to r iUe rhe ^xcliet ji,, ■ 
of his foiiaes aiul errors \vtie such as i.. 
generous ndiui ; sueli as wf* Inciine to pa! .e a, 
while we censure, iiis • aoi ‘isciious anroius 
carrifsri witii them their O'.vn punislimeiit, by 
concutcin'.g him to the gr ive, bctbre age ha:! di- 
minishe.l his i'acultit s, or entiedjled his powers. 
To Henry the iburtti he bears, in his faults, 
no less than m his virtues, a stnking resem¬ 
blance ; and this latter praice, so dear to the 
French nation, was flattered with the compa¬ 
rison cf himself to Francis, vhoin he admired, 
and whom he wished to imitate, d'he proclama¬ 
tion in the hall of the ] dace, which announced 
his death, was couched in these words: 

Prince clement en paix, viciorF ix en guerre, 
■“ pere et restaurateur ties bonnes lettres, et 
“ ties arts liberaux.” An euiogium, which 
we must neverthek vs admit, was very inferior 
in real value, to that of “ Father of his peo- 
“ pieconferred on h s predecessor, Louis 
the twelfth ! 

By Eleanor of Austria, his second wife, he 
never had any issue: on his decease she re¬ 
tired first into the Netherlands, and after¬ 
wards into Spain; in whicii country she died, 

at 
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151-7. at Talavera, near l^adalox, eleven v<?ar3 aftt; 
her husband. know not that IVancis haa 

anj children by either of his most celebrated 
mistresses, the Countess de Chateaa-Briand, 
and the Duchess d'Estampes*. 


* Brantome has mer.iioned a “ Viiirco'.iviii,” 

as his illegitimaie son ; b.d (his fact is very ' iiilitfiil.— 
It is ciuioiis it) fiiid in the Jesud Garasse^ in San- 
derus, that Anne iioleyrij afkTwarcls queen of ivighind. 
is accused of haviiij^ one of Francis’s mis r -se 
They not only viiity her criaraGcr by the most iilib; ► a 
invectiYes, Ink, describe her person in lan^tia^^e so ex¬ 
traordinary, that it may bo amusing'to copy her por¬ 
trait, as drawn by the latter of these writers. Anne 
de Boleyn avoit six doigts a la main dmite ; Ic visage 
long, jaune, comme si elle cut eu ies pales conlrurs; 
et line loupe sous la gorge.” It is impossible at least 
to recognize the beautiful Anne Bolej/n, under these 
frightful and ridiculous colours. 
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Character of Henry the second.^—Changes in the 
state,—Hiana de Poitiers~her character ,^^ 
Attachment of the king to herDisgrace of 
the Duchess d'Estampes,-—Duel of Jarnac and 
la Chataigneraie.—Lisiirrections in Guyenne^ 
—Persecution of the Protestants,'—Death of 
Margaret oj P^alois^ queen of Navarre—her 
character,—Renetval of luar heticeen Henry 
and the emperor,—-Catherine of Medicis left 
regent.—Siege of Rlciz.— Continuation of the 
war.—Abdication of the cinpcroia^Poiver of 
VOL. rr. B Diana 
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Diana tic Poitiers, Duchess of P'alentinois.— 
Expedition under the Dvhe of Guise, againt Na - 
pies. — Battlj; of St. Quinlin.—Capture of Ca • 
lais.—Marriage of Francis the Dauphin, to 
Marrj, queen of Scotland.—Conclusion of the 
peace of Cateau-en-Canibresis.—Carousals of 
the court.—The king's death.—Enumeration of 
the circumstances ivhich attended it.—Character 
of Fleniij the second.—His Mistresses. — Re¬ 
fections. 


1517. 



JF ine death of so able and experienced a 
prince as ]*^rancis the first, at a period of 
life when liis character promised happiness 
and tranquillity to iiis people, was an event 
deeply to be lamented by those to whom the 
interests of tlie state were dear; yet, as his. 
successor had attained to full years of man¬ 
hood, and did not appear to be deficient in 
the qualities requisite for government, his loss 
ruiglst he deemed not irreparable. 

11 envy tlie second, who ascended the. 
throne, was accounted the handsomest prince 
of his age, and one of the most accomplished 
genllenien in liis doniiniens. Ho excelled in 
all the martial exercises v.here vigor, aided 
by address, arc necessary; and bore away 

tha 
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priKe In tournaments, with distinguished grace. 1547. 
His heai't was benedcent and humane; his 
temper courteous, open, and liberal; his in¬ 
tentions were alv/avs honorable, and directed 
to the public welfare : but he neither possess¬ 
ed the capacity, nor the discernment, which 
Francis discovered. His mind, cast in a less 
vigorous mold than that of his father, natu- 
nillj tractable, and yielding to others, formed 
him to be under the guidance of favorites. 

I’lie dying exhortations of his predecessor 
appear neither to have made an impression 
upon ills heart, nor to ha\'e produced any ef¬ 
fect upon his conduct. Scarcely Mere the late 
king’s funeral rites perfoimed, when Henry 
violated his commands in every point. Mont- 
morenci, mIio had been daring several years 
in disgrace, recalled to court, m'us loaded April, 
with honors: M'hile the admiral d’Annebaut 
was dismissed, and the Cardinal de Tournon 
only retained a shadow of authority. In 
their place, Francis, Huke of Guise, so cele¬ 
brated in the sulisequent rei.ns, and the 
Marechai de St, Andre, M^ere substituted. 

Tiiat pernicious profusion, M'hich had charac¬ 
terized the commencement of the lute king’s 

B 2 reign. 
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1547. reign, was carried to a more unjustifiable 
length; and the treasures amassed during 
his concluding years, were dissipated with 
wanton extravagance. 

Diana de Poitiers, created Duchess de 
V'^alentinois, who may be said to have almost 
divided the crown with her lover, and who 
carried her.intluence, personal as well as po¬ 
litical, to a height which the duchess d’Es- 
tampes never could attain under Francis; 
was at once the directing principle of Henry’s 
councils, and the object of his tenderest at¬ 
tachment. This extraordinary woman, un¬ 
paralleled in the annals of ancient or modern 
history, is said to have retained her beauty 
undiminished even in the autumn of life, and 
to ha\ c preseiacd her powers of captivating, 
in defiance of time and natural decay. She 
was already forty-eight, while Henry had 
scarcely attained liis twentv-nirith year. Her 
father, John de Poitiers, Lord of St. \’aliier, 
had been condemned to die,* in l.)d3, as an 
accomplice in the revolt of the Constable, 
Cliaries of liourbon : and tho’ he escaped 
with his iiii', yet be was dein'aded from the 
rardi of nobiiitjg and all his estates were' con¬ 
fiscated. 
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fiscated*. She was married, in the last year 
of Louis the twelfth’s reign, to Louis de 
Breze, Count de Maulevrier, grand Sene- 
ohal of Normandy, by whom siie had two 
daughters then alive. 

O 

It is not certain at what period her con¬ 
nexions with the Dauphin Henry, first com¬ 
menced ; but it appears, that l)efore he had 
completed his eighteenth year, her ascen¬ 
dancy over him was well established. zVll the 
contemporary authors agree, that her attrac- 


^ Diana de Poitiers ^vas born on tbe fifth of Scptem- 
bcr^ 1499. Mezerai, (lie president flenradl, and many 
other writers iiavc asrertedj that stie preserved Iier fa¬ 
ther’s life, by tiie sacrihee of her chastity to Francis 
the first: from v/hose embraces she passed into those of 
his son : but tills story 1^ very doubtful, and most pro¬ 
bably, false. She liad been married near ten years to 
Louis, Count de Manleviier, at tiuit time; and con¬ 
sequently had not, as tliose authors seem to imagine, 
her virgin honcr to besto%v. B'.sid. s, tl;o’ her f 'llicr’s 
life was not taken a way. his puedslimcnl was clnoiyed 
for anotlier, still e/ovse dian death ; (lied of be mi ; 
mured ocrpctnally bri .veen four walls, in whic.h here 
should b- ordy oie:* Indow, thro’\vhi-..h Id, p.o- 

visions be given Iilrn, St, ^hallier died d': vv r, 

occasioned by his terror, in a very short UiUc aCer- 
wards. 

o 
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1336. tions were not merely personal: on the con¬ 
trary, 10 her external endowments, she united 
a cultivated, as well as solid understanding, 
wit, and talents for conversation. Warmly 
devoted to her friends and partizans, she v.as 
likewise a dangerous and an implacable enemy; 
of a proud and unsubmitting spirit, she trans¬ 
fused those sentiments into the royal bosom, 
and impelled Henry to actions of vigor and 
firmness. Rapacious of power, she was yet 
more fond of flattery and submission, 'i'lie 
courtiers crouded to express their dutiful at¬ 
tentions to this favorite; even the Constable 
Montmorenci, rude, haughty, and more ac¬ 
customed to insult than to flatter, bent be¬ 
neath her, and condescended to ingratiate 
himself by the most servile adulation. 

The ties which chiefly bound Henry to 
Diana de Poitiers, were probably at first 
those of pleasure; and afterwards, of taste and 
habit. 'I’he Duchess d’Estampes exerted in 
vain every art of female rivality and hatred, 
to disunite them, d'hese efforts only in¬ 
creased the passion, which they were de¬ 
signed to extinguish. The king, who seemed 
to know no limits to his attachment, gave 

her 
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her eveiy public, as well as private proof, of her 1547. 
fiscendancy over him. Unrestrained by that 
decorum which modern manners exact even 
from sovereigns, he deri\ed a gratihcation 
from transmitting’ to posterity, the marks of 
his devotion to her. d’ho name of Diana was 
joined with that of Henry, in contempt of 
decency, on the most magriifcent ediiices of 
State. The furniture of his palaces, and his 
armor, were distinguislied with her device 
and emblems ; a “ moon, ])ow, and arrows,’"’ 
which were interwoven with those assumed 
by himself. 

Every favor or preferment was obtained 
thro’ her interest; and Erissac, the most 
amiable as well as gallant nobleman of the 
court, who v,as supposed to be peculiarly 
acceptable to her, was created grand master 
of the artillery, at her particular request*. 

The 


* C'lailos (Ic Cosse, Mart'cliu! de Itrissac, was 
brought up witli Francis, Dauphin of France, eldest 
son to Francis the first, whose premature death in 
1536, deeply affected Brissac, and indnecd luni to de¬ 
dicate himself eiilireb’to the profession of arms. He 
eminently distinguished his courage at the siege of 
Perpignan, in loil, where he was wounded; after 
having rescued, at (he imminent Iiazard of his life, the 

i> 4 Fi encli 
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1547. The Count de Bossu, who had been inti- 
mately connected by friendship, if not by 
closer ties, with the late king’s mistress; and 
who was besides accused of treasonable prac¬ 
tices with the emperor; could only shelter 
himself from punishment, by a resignation of 
his palace at jMarchez, to the Cardinal of 
Lorrain. The Duchess d’Estampes, unsup- 


French artiUery, -wliicli had fallen into the Iinnds of 
the Spaniards. He was slender, and of a very dt-licate 
figure; but bis face was so unconimonly liandsoine, 
tliat the ladies of the court named him always Le 
beau Brissac.” In all the campaigns towards the 
conclusion of Francis tlie first’s reign, but peculiarly 
at the siege of Landrecy in 1543, he gained a high re¬ 
putation.^—Under Henry the second he commanded 
the armies of France in Piedmont, where lie success¬ 
fully opposed the greatest Imperial generals, Ferdinand 
de Gonzague, and tlie duke of Alva.—^.\fler the death 
of Henry in 1559, returning into his own country, he 
was made governor of Picardy : he oxpin'd of the gout, 
at Paris, on the 31st December, 1533, being only fifty- 
seven years of age.—It cannot be iloubted, that he was 
beloved by the diicliess de V^alentiiiois ; and jealousy 
w^as believed to liave been tlie motive which induced 
Henry the second to confer on him the command in 
Italy, as it necessarily compelled Brissac to quit his 
mistresst 


ported 
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ported by the ser\ ile croud who had attended 1547. 
on her in Francis’s reign, was compelled to 
quit the court: but Diana, whether from 
motives of prudence or of magnanimitv, is 
uncertain, did not attempt to deprive her of 
the possessions w hich she had acquired from 
that Prince’s generosity. Disgraced, and 
forsaaen, the Duchess retired to one of her 
country seats, where she survived for many 
years in total obscurity *. 

Henry, on Ins return from a visit which he 
made soon after his accession, to the fron¬ 
tier of Picardy, not only permitted, hut was 
pubiicly present with his whole court, at a 
duel fought between Gu}^ de Chabot-Jarnac, 


It is somewhat extraordinary, tliat the year of the 
Duchess d’Estampes’s deatli, is not nieiitioned by any 
contemporary audior. All (hat we ceilaiiily know is, 
that she was alive in 1575, near thirty years after Fran¬ 
cis’s decease, ah she did lioinage at tiia( time for one of 
her estates. She became a protectress of the Lutherans 
or llugonots, for wdiom slic had always entertained a 
concealed atfection ; and this is the onlj^ circumstance 
Tvith wdiicli we are acquainlcd relative to her retreat. 
Her criminal conduct dnrino; the last years of the reign 
of Francis the first, deprive her of all title to historical 
jr.espcct, or to the esteem of posterity. 

und 
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*547. and Francis de \ ivonne-La Chalaigneraic, 
which was fought in all the forms of chivalry, 
at St. Germain-en-Luye. The quarrel, which 
had orisinuted in an accusation of La Chataig;- 
neraie, respecting the Duchess d'Fstainpes's 
infidelity to the late king ; was increased by a 
second imputation thrown by him on Jarnac, 
still more dishonorable; that of his having 
been criminally intimate with his father's se¬ 
cond wife. La Chataigneraie was one of the 
most accompliohed cavaliers in France, and 
one the most personally acceptable to the 
ki.ng. Lxpert in the practice of arms, vain 
of his acknowledged skill, and relying on the 
royal favor, he despised his antagonist: 
while Jarnac, more cautious, and neither sup¬ 
ported by superior bodily force, nor by any 
hope of Flenry’s partial protection, endea¬ 
vored to supply these defects by address. 
A fever had even diminished at the time, his 
usual strength and activity; but the pre¬ 
sumptuous negligence of La Chataigneraie 
decided tiie combat in his favor. F>y a thrust 
wholly unexpectiid, Jariiae having wounded 
him in tlie hum, threw him to the groiuul, 
lleuiw, anxious to save his favorite, instantly 

thing 
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flung clown his Baton, in order to put an end 1547. 
to the en^atfement. Jarnac, as the law 
arms required, desisted; but his competitor, 
stung Avith disappointment, coA'ered with shame, 
and mcapai)le of surviA’ing these accumulated 
mortifications, Avould not accept of a life Avhich 
he deemed ignominious ; and haA’ing torn off 
the bandages applied to his wounds, soon after 
expired. The king was so deeply aflected Avith 
the event of this combat, so opposite to his 
Avishes and expectations, that he made a so¬ 
lemn vow, never during his reign to permit of 
a second similar judicial appeal to arms, on 
any pretext Avhatsoever. 

The causes of future AV'ars, Avhich, tho’ sus- i 54 g 
pended, Avere not extinguished by the death 
of Francis the first, began already to display 
themsehes between the emperor and Henry: 
as yet, hoAvever, many circumstances con¬ 
duced to retard any open rupture. This 
latter prince, in order to sheAv himself to his 
neAv subjects, made a progress thro’ part of 
his dominions, accompanied with splendid 
entries into the principal cities of France. 

On his return, he celebrated the nuptials of 
Anthony, Duke of Vendome, first Piince of 

tllQ' 
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1545. the blood, with Jane d’Albret, heiress of the 
Oct. 18. kingdom of Navarre, at the city of Moulins“^. 

A dan- 


^ The jouii^ princess liad been solemnly espoused 
several years before, to tlic Duke of Cleves; and 
Francis the first was present at that ceremony, which 
was performed with great splendor, at Chatellerand in 
"Poictou : bnt the marriage was not consnmmated, on 
account of her extreme youth, she being at that time 
link* more than twelve years old. The day was ren¬ 
dered reiiiarkable by tiic dismission and disgrace of 
the Constable Montmorenci ; an event which was pre¬ 
ceded by a very singulax’ circumstance, supposed 
to forefel his approaching fall. The young bride, 
according to tlie nmnnors of (lie age, was dressed in 
robes so weighty, loaded with so many pearls and 
jewels, that not being aljle to move, Francis com¬ 
manded the Constable to take her in his arms, and to 
carry her to the clmrclK Tho’ this custom w as usual 
at the nuptials of grea^ persons, yet ?dontmorenci was 
deeply liiirtby being selected for such an office; and re¬ 
garding it as an incontestiblc proof of his ruin, hesitated 
iiot to declare to his friends, that his favor was at an 
end. The event justified his suspicion; for, immedi¬ 
ately after the banquet, tin^ king dismissed him from 
his service, and he quitttx! the court without delay. 
Margar(‘t (jf V alois, queen of INavarre, mother to Jane 
d’Albret, wtis supposed, hy her interest wiili her bro¬ 
ther, to h.avc accelrrated. his disgrace. The Constable 
had not scrupled to accuse her to Francis, of being 

attac'iied 
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A danoerous insurrection, Avhich broke out 1549. 
at this time in the })rovince of Cuienne, ren¬ 
dering it necessary to send into that part of 
the kingdom, some general of rank and e.x:- 
perience; the duke of Guise and liie Con¬ 
stable were both jointly charged with the. 
commission. The former, courteous, humane, 
and warmly desirous to conciliate the popular 
favor, entered Saintonge and Angoumois, 
dispensing pardon, or only punishing where 


attcicbcd to, and of protecting the Hugonots. By this 
imputation again.st liis beloved sister, he offended the 
king; and raised up an implacable, as 'well as powerful 
enemy, in Margaret lierself. 

The marriage of Jane w ith tliC duke of Cleves, which 
had been chielly made in compliance w Itli tine wishes of 
Francis tlie tirst, in order to ullach to luoisclf that 
powerful prince ; w'as afterwards dissclveJ fvom motives 
of policy, the Duke having subro'Ued to, anJ lecon- 
ciled himself wiih the emptaor. ])i t, i3r.>roon ^ says, 
tliat Antlioriy, Duke of Vendou’e, Lad great sci’u lgs of 
(hlicacy n lative to espow*^ing the ; and th U he 

had recourse to the ^'jencchale of Poictou, v>ho v\a5 a 
lady of ho:ior to the youcig cpieeii of Navarre at tCe 
time of her hrst nuptials, in order to clear up his sus¬ 
picions. She did so; by givi3)g him the most soieinn 
and satisficturv proofs, tliat Jane's first rnarrlagc had 
been merely a ceremony, and was never consummated. 

necessary» 
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T.jlD. ndccssary, \vith lenity and gentleness. Bull 
JMontniorencl, nunurally inexorable, and clis* 
playing a severity of temper which approached 
to crueltv, marked his course alona the river 
Garonne, with blood. Deaf to the supplica-’ 
tions of the inhabitants, who had recourse to 
Oct. submissions and entreaties, he caused above 
a hundred of the principal citi/^ens of Bour- 
deaiix to be put to death, and deprived the 
city of all its,jnu|>icipal rights or privileges# 
A line of conduct so opposite, produced 
among the people sentiments equally dissimilar 
with respect to the two commanders; and 
from this period the family of Guise began to 
date that popularity, which in the sequel they 
carried to so dangerous a length, against the 
crown and the monarchy itself. 

'I’lie court meanwhile, little aiiected by these 
events in tlie provinces, was wliolly engaged 
in carousals and festivities. A irallaiit and 

o 

warlike prince of the character of Henry, vvh() 
delighted in exercises of prowess and dexte¬ 
rity, was naturally followed in his taste for 
such diver.sions, by bis nobility. Diana do 
Poitiers, Duchess of ^'aleatincis, presided at- 
these eutertaluments, which were given in her 

honor; 
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honor: while the queen, Catherine of Me- 1549. 
dicis, tho’ still young, agreeable in her per¬ 
son, and of uncommon capacity; tho’ endovred 
besides with dissimulation and manners the 
jnost temporising; yet acted only an inferior 
and subservient part. She enjoyed however 
I he honor of being solemnly crowned at St.*lunelO. 
Denis, and of making afterwards a triumphal 
entry, accompanied by her husband, into the 
'capital. But, these were only pageantries of 
state; and Henry, who ne\er admitted her 
to a real participation of his authority, seems 
to have been aware tliafc lier character and 
abilities, liowever eminent, w'ei’e more calcu¬ 
lated to embroil, than to assist, the affairs of 
government. 

By a transition wonderful and inexplicable, 
if any thing in human niiture cam be so es¬ 
teemed, these tournaments and entertain¬ 
ments were immediately succeeded by exhibi¬ 
tions of a very differerifc nature ; which mis¬ 
taken piety, or, the intemperate zeal of the 
age, substituted by turns in the place of gal¬ 
lantry aird pleasure. A number of unfortu¬ 
nate proselytes to the doctrines of Lulher and 
C.iivin, were publicly and solemnly burnt ac 

Paris, 
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I54f). Paris, as an example to deter their compa» 
nions; while the king and his whole court 
did not hesitate to be present at these inhu¬ 
man saxritlces, which were performed with a 
studied relinement of cruelty, and varied in 
different modes of punishment. 

Dec. 2]. jMargaret of V alois, queen of Navarre, 
died about this time, at the castle of Odos, 
in the. proviiice of ]3ig'orre, near the foot of 
the Pyrenean mountains. Warmly attached 
to the late kins: her brother, she had never 
recovered the aflllcting intelligence of his 
death. If IVancis the lirst was the greatest 
monarch of his age, iVIargaret must indis¬ 
putably be esteemed the most accomplished 
princess. Devoted to the love of letters, she 
encouraged and patronized men of genius and 
learnino', IVom whom she received in return the 
flattering epitliets of, “ the Death Muse,” and 
“ the Fourth Grace.” Herself an author, she 
has left us incontestible proofs of her elegant 
genius, her wit, and pleasing style, which 
though negligent, is full of charms. Sus¬ 
pected of a partiality towards Ilugonotism, 
she was likewise suspected of an inclination to 
gallantry; and perhaps might have been 

equally 
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Equally sensible in turn, at different periods 
bf her life, to the two principal movements 
of susceptible minds, devotion and love. Her 
Tales, which are scarcely inferior to those of 
Boccacio, seem to confirm this sentiment; 
as, tho’ they ever inculcate and commend the 
virtues of chastity and female fidelity; yet 
they are nevertheless found to contain in cer¬ 
tain parts, an animation and warmth of colour¬ 
ing, that give room to suppose the writer of 
them was fully sensible to the delights of the 
passion, which she censured and condemned 

Hostilities 


* Margaret was two years older than her brotherj 
having been born on the 11th Of April, 1492. Bon« 
nivetj presuming on his personal accomplishments, con* 
cealed himself under her bed, and attenipted to violate 
her hoiiOr: but she repulsed him, tore off the skin 
from his face with her nailsy and afterwards complained 
to the kirig her brother of this daring attempt, at which 
khe owns that he only laughed. She has related this 
adventure, somewhat enigmatically however, among her 
I'alesi—ThO’ Margaret was sometimes so devout t6 
,€oinpose hymns^ yet she Was certainly an Esprit 
fort,” and appears to hate even entertained gr^t 
doubts coricefnirig the immortality of the soul. 

Brantome has preserved a very curious story, retttive 
YOL^ Ui t W 
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1550. Hostilities having again taken place ])et\veen 
France and Fnglan(h Henry laid siege to 

Boulogne* 


to llie death of one of lier maids of honor, at which 
she was present. The queen, who was much attached 
to her, could not be induced by any entreaties to quit 
her bed-side, when expiring : on the contrary, she con¬ 
tinued to fix her eyes on the dying person with uncom¬ 
mon eagerness and perseverance, till she had breathed 
her last* The ladies of her court having expressed to 
licr majesty their astonisliment and surprize at this con¬ 
duct; requested to know , what satisfaction she could 
derive from so close an inspection of the agonies of 
death ? Her answer marked a most singular and inqui¬ 
sitive mind. She said, ‘Mliat having often heard the 
‘‘ most learned doctors and ecclesiastics assert, that on 
the extinction of the body, tlic immortal part w^as 
unloosed and set at liberty; she could not restrain 
her anxious curiosity to observe, if any indications 
of such a separation were discernible : that none 
o such she had been able in any degree to discover; 
and that, if she was not happily very firm in her 
faith and adlierencc to the catholic religion, she 
should not know what to think of this departure of 
the soul.” 

Francis the first took a pleasure in publicly declaring^ 
that to her tenderness, care, and attentions, he was in¬ 
debted for his life, during the severe illness which he 
had suflfered in his confinement at Madrid* She had 

the 
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Boulogne i 
to Brance, 


The city was at length surrendered *^50. 
owins: to the weakness and dissen- 

O 


tli(i boldness to reproach the enlperor and his council, 
ill the most animaled terms, for tlieir iiiimanlj and 
cruel trcatnicnt of the king* her brother. It is said that 
Charles tlie fifth ^vas so mucli irritated bj these repre¬ 
hensions, whicli he Avas conscious of meriting, that he 
liad intended to seize on her person, and to detain her 
prisoner, if she had stayed beyond the time granted her 
for remaining in the Spanisli dominions. Margaret re¬ 
ceived intimation of this design : without being in the 
least afraid, she mounted on horseback, crossed all the 
provinces between Madrid and Bayonne, and arrived 
on the frontier of France, a very few hours before the 
expiration of her safe conduett 
She was seized, says Braiitome, with a catarrh, of 
whicli she died, wliile she was intently gazing on a 
comet, supposed to predict the death of Pope Paul the 
third ; her illness lasted eiglitdilys. JSlie seems to liave 
had the same constitutional dread and terror of death, 
which characterized her mother Louisa. The ladies 
who attended about her bed, announcing to her when 
in extremity, that she must prepare herself for her end, 
aiid fix her thoughts on the joys of a celestial state ; 
Tout cela est vrai,” replied the expiring queen ; 
mais nous demeurons si long temps cii terre avant que 
venir la.’^ She was llfty-eight years of age at the 
time of her decease, and left only one daughter, Jane, 
queen of Navarre in her own right, mother of Henry 
the fourth. 
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1.550. 


1551, 


tions which agitated the minority of Edward 
the si.Kth, king of England, increased by the 
factions which convulsed the kingdom. The 
house of Guise, firmly united with the Du¬ 
chess de Valentinois, continuing to aggran¬ 
dize itself, acquired every year some new esta¬ 
blishment in France. The genius and great 
qualities of the Duke of Guise, sustained by 
• those of the Cardinal of Lor rain, his brother, 
widely different, but equally distinguished, 
eclipsed all other merit. Even the Constable 
Montmorenci, tho’ superior to any rival in 
the king’s affections, and possessing an un¬ 
limited intluence over him, yet could not see 
unmoved, the rapid progress which the Guises 
made in conciliating universal favour; and 
beheld with jealousy these foreign competi¬ 
tors, who threatened to .supplant the ancient 
nobility of the kingdom. 

Italy, which during more than half a cen¬ 
tury, since the first invasion of Naples by 
Charles the eighth, had been the principal 
scene of w ar betw een the emperor and France, 
was again menaced with indications of ap¬ 
proaching hostilities, ’[’lie grandsons of the 
lute Pope, Paul the third, against wliom 

Julius 
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Julius the third, newly elected to fill the papal 1551. 
chair, had taken up arms, m ith intent to dis* 
possess them of the duchy of Parma; claimed 
the protection of Henry, wliich was gladly 
afforded to them by that prince*. Happy at 


* Alexander Farncse, who ascended the pontifical 
throne under the iiaine of Paul the third, had been 
raised to the purple by Alexander the sixtli, in 1493; 
and was about sixty-seven years of ai^e at the time of 
his election, after the death of Pope Clement the seventh. 
He was a prince of some ability, and taste in the arts ; 
but his reign was sullied by the marks of excessive and 
culpable fondness wdiich he shewed for his son, Peter. 
Louis Farnese, to whose elevation he sacrificed the 
dearest interests and possessions of the holy sec. On 
this son, his issue by a lady to whom he was married 
before he embraced tlie ecclesiastical profession, he be¬ 
stowed the du^hy of Parma in sovereignty. But, the 
ingratitmte of his grandson Octavio Farnese, who had 
menaced the Pope to join the Imperial general, Ferdi¬ 
nand de Gonzaguc, against his own grandfather; af¬ 
fected him so deeply, as to occasion his death. On re¬ 
ceiving this intelligence he fainted, and remained in a 
sort of lethargy for near four hours, without betraying 
any sign of life ; at the end of w’hich time he was seized 
with a violent fever, Avhich terminated his existence on 
the tenth of November, 1549, at his palace on the 
Quirinal Hill, in Rome, after a, pontificate of fifteeri 
years, 

€ 3 finding 
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1551. finding an occasion again to interfere in the 
affairs beyond the Alps, from which the French 
h'ad been excluded since the peace of Crespy; 
he prepared to renew his attempts on the 
Milanese, so long and so unfortunately con¬ 
tended for by his father. Brissac, who was 
sent into Piedmont, had orders to assist the 
duke of Parma; but, without coming to any 
open deciaralion of war against the emperor, 
Julius, after an ineffectual endeavor to iiir 
duce the king to renounce his rdlies, made an 
equally unsuccessful effort upon the capital of 
the Duke of Parma, of which his general was 
obliged to raise the siege, 

Charles the fifth, tho’ he had scarcely pa.ssed 
his fiftieth year, found himself already op¬ 
pressed with all the maladies and infirmities 
of a premature old age. Solyman, Sultan of 
the Turks, his great anil constant antagonist 
on the eastern frontier of Kurope, threatened 
the Hunixarian dominions of liis brother Fer- 
dinand. J’he emperor himself, on the other 
hand, had justly alarmed all the princes of 
the Cerman empire, by the arbitrary depo-r 
sition of John Frederic, elector of Saxon^s 
by his imprisonment of the Landgrave of 

Hesse, 
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Hesse, and by his open infringement of all 1551. 
the Germanic rights and liberties. Even 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans, was justly 
irritated by Charles’s endeavors to compel 
him to resign the succession of the Imperial 
crown, in favour of Philip, prince of Spain, 
his son. Tliese united considerations impel¬ 
ling Henry no longer to dissemble his inten-t 
fions, or to delay a rupture with the empe¬ 
ror, Brissac began the campaign in Pied¬ 
mont ; while Anthony, Duke of Vendome, 
entered the provinces of Artois and Hainauit, 

The king strengthened himself still further by 
a secret alliance with Maurice, the new Duke Oct. 
of Saxon}^, head of the protestant league; 
whom he promised to assist w ith troops and 
money against Charles, who evidently aimed 
at establishing the same despotic power in 
Germany, Avhich he exercised in Spain and 
Italy. 

The effects of this confederacy Avere soon 1552 , 
visible, in the unexpected and rapid march of 
^Maurice, Avho had nearly taken the emperor 
prisoner in the city of Inspruek, Avhiie he 
amused his Imperial majesty Avith fallacious 
proposals of peace. Charles, terrified, over- 
c 4 readied, 
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1552. 


March. 


reached, and on the brink of a shameful cap¬ 
tivity, fled in a litter by torch-light, over the 
mountains of the Tyrol, with a few atten¬ 
dants ; and scarcely imagined himself in secu¬ 
rity at Villach in Carinthia, almost upon the 
frontier of the Venetian territories, Henry^ 
improving this favprable juncture, marched 
in person into Lor rain ; and having first pos¬ 
sessed himself of the person of the young 
Duke Charles, nephew to the emperor, seized 
on the cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
These places, as being dependencies of the 
empire, not constituting any portion of the' 
dominions of the emperor, did not expect,- 
and were unprepared for such an attack. 
They have ever since remained to France, 
without any interruption. 

Previous to his departure for this expedi¬ 
tion, Henry vested the regency in the queen; 
but he at the same time associated with her 
Bertrandi, who was keeper of the seals, and 
implicitly devoted to the Duchess de Valen- 
tinois. Catherine of Medicis, during the short 
time in which she was entrusted with the ad¬ 
ministration, does not appear to have abused 
it tq any purposes unworthy of herself, or 

injurious 
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injurious to the nation. That pernicious dupli-' 
city, and those specious, but ruinous artifices, 
which afterwards so.eminently characterized 
her government under the reigns of her three 
successive sons; were repressed or concealed 
during the life of Henry. Accommodating in 
her manners, and mistress of consummate dis¬ 
simulation, she submitted to the Duchess de 
Valentinois^s superior influence, without a 
murmur : far from making any effort to over¬ 
turn or oppose her rival, Catherine professed 
for her the most disinterested friendship. 

Maurice’s success and masterly policy having 
soon reduced the emperor to a necessity of 
complying with his offers of peace, a treaty 
was signed between them at Passau, which 
effectually secured from future invasion, the 
independence of the German princes, eccle¬ 
siastical and civil, Charles willingly accepted 
these overtures, and even accelerated their 
conclusion, from the desire of being in a con-^ 
dition to retaliate the injuries which he had 
received from the king of France. The insult, 
as well as the indignity which had been offered 
to him, as supreme head of the empire, in the 
height of his prosperity, by the capture of 

three 
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15o2. three ereat cities which M ere under the Irnpe- 
rial protection, deeply affected his mind. Ani¬ 
mated by resentment, he levied a prodigious 
army, with the resolution of immediately lay¬ 
ing siege to the city of iVIetz. In his eager¬ 
ness to recover this important barrier of Ger¬ 
man}^, he seems to have neglected the ciictates 
of prudence, and to have forgotten the lessons 
of his oM n experience, acquired in preceding 
Oct. 18. campaigns. The season was already tar ad¬ 
vanced, when he began his attack. Never¬ 
theless, as the place Mas of a large extent, 
only surrounded with Mcak and ruinous forti¬ 
fications, he Mould probably have rendered 
himself master of it, if the J3uke of Gui.se 
had not frustrated all his efforts. This great 
prince, whose military talents place him above 
every other commander of that age, having 
throM'n himself into Metz, M'ithstood the em¬ 
peror’s assaults with unshaken intrepidity and 
perseverance. The unusual severity of the 
Minter, which assisted his valor, contributed 
to the destruction of the Imperial forces. 
1553. Charles M-as at length compelled to raise the 
1st Jan. siege, after having lost thirty thousand sol¬ 
diers before the place; and to begin his re¬ 
treat 
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treat back into Germany. His flight across 
the Alps, after the unfortunate campaign of 
Provence, disastrous as it was, fell short of 
the calamities which his troops underwent in 
the present retreat: while the Duke of Guise’s 
humanity towards the numbers of them who 
fell into his hantls, from inability to accom¬ 
pany their commander in his flight; shone as 
conspicuously as his courage had done tluring 
the siege, and contributed to augment the 
lustre of his character. 

In Piedmont, where Brissac commanded, 
the w'ar was feebly supported between him 
and Ferdinand de Gonzague, the emperor’s 
general. Sultan Solyman, the firm ally of 
Henry, as he had been of his father Francis, 
aided the king of France w ith his fleets in the 
Mediterranean. On the other hand, the 
French gained possession of the city of Sienna 
by intrigue ; a place which, from its position 
in the center of Italy, if it had been pre¬ 
served, w'ould have facilitated in the greatest 
degree, any attempts on the Milanese, or on 
the kingdom of Naples. 

In the spring, the emperor, notwithstand¬ 
ing 
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in^ his infirmities, re-appeared in ihe field. 
Anxious to repair his defeat before IVIetz, he 
entered Franee, where the town of Terouenne, 
which resisted his attacks, first felt the weight 
of his vengeance. With a barbarity more 
worthy of Attila, than of a Christian Prince, 
he took and utterly demolbhed it, razing the 
foundations to the ground. Francis de Mont- 
inorenci, the Constable’s eldest son, who had 
gallantly defended Terouenne, remained a 
prisoner. Emanuel Philibert, the young 
Duke of Savoy, expelled from his own domi¬ 
nions by the French arms; to whom Charles 
had entrusted the supreme command of his 
forces during this campaign, began already 
to display that capacity for war, by wliich 
he was afterwards so eminently distinguished. 
He besieged Hesdin in Picardy, which ca¬ 
pitulated : but, while the articles of surremier 
were under agitation, a grenade thrown by 
a priest into the town, set fire to a mine; 
under the ruins of which, Horace Farnese, 
duke of Castro, grandson to Pope Paul the 
third, who had married Diana, the king’s 
natural daughter, was destroyed with fifty 

others. 
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©thers ■*. On the other hand, the Constable, 1555. 
to whom Henry had entrusted the command 
of his firmy on that frontier; always ingio* 
rious or unfortimate in the held, performed 
scarcely any action worthy of commemora- 
tion. A severe indisposition with which he 
was afllicted soon afterwards, terminating the 
operations of the campaign, permitted the 
troops to return into winter-quarters. 

'I'he early death, of Edward the sixth, kingJuncSl. 
of England, interrupted the harmony which 
had subsisted between the two crowns, durins: 
some years. Mary, his sister, who succeeded 
to the throne ; in opposition equally to the 
wishes of her people and of Henry, espoused 1554. 
PhUip, prince of Spain, the emperor’s son. 

* Diana (k* Valois, wliom Henry Ihc second 
mated, was one of the most amiable, accomplisliod^ 
and beautiful princesses who have appeared in France.- 
Hot mother^s name was Philippa Due, of Montcaillier 
in Piedmont. Diana was highly and deservedly dear 
to Henry her fatlier, and not less so to the three shc-^ 
ceediiig kings, her brothers. When left a widow by 
the Duke of Castro's premature death, she was only 
fourteen years old : she afterwards mafried Francis, 

Duke of Montmorenci. Her name occurs frequently 
ia the history of Henry the third’s life and reign.. 

Thi» 
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This union, as it greatly increased the influx 
once and power of the house of Austria, by 
throwing the English arms into the scale 5 
was ill calculated to diminish the jealousy of 
the king of France, or to produce a peace be¬ 
tween him and Charles. The emperor, tho’ 
disabled by the gout, which had contracted 
the sinews of. one of his legs, and had de¬ 
prived him of the use of one of his arms, 
appeared for the last time, in the held, 
Elenry, who, as well as his predecessor, had 
ever studiously sought the occasion of per-= 
sonally engaging his antagonist; endeavored 
to provoke him to a general action. AVith 
this view, he ravaged llainault, Brabant, and 
the Cambresis ; demolished • Marieniont, a 
palace of pleasure belonging to IXIary, queen 
of Hungary, the emperor’s sister, who was 
governess of the Low Countries; and, as if 
in retaliation for the destruction of Terouennc, 
razed the magnificent castle of Bins, which 
she had lately constructed*. 

Charles 

* Mary, sistvr to the emperor Charles llie fifth, and 
widow of Louis liic second, king of Hungary, who 
perished in the battle of Mohatz, gained by the Turks 
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Charles having; marched to the relief of the 1554 . 
town of Renty, which was besieged by the 
hVench, a considerable skirmish ensued ; in 

ill 15*^1; was a princess of virtue aiul capacity. She 
was made <roveriiess of the Low Countries in 1531 J 
and, during- an administration of twenty-four yearS) 
rendered herself exceedingly beloved by tlie Flemings. 

^lary conducted the war in which tltc emperor lier 
brother was engaged against Henry the second of 
France, with equal vigor and ability. In 1555, she 
laid down the government of.the Netherlands, and re¬ 
tired into Spain ; where slie remained till the death of 
Charb's the fifth in 1558, whom she followed to tlic 
grave within a very few claj s, at a time when she had 
intended to return into the Low Countries. The French 
writers have accused her of a propensity to gallantry, 
and have naiiied Jjarbaiicon, a Flemish nobleman, dis- 
tinguislied by the graces of his person, as her lover; 
but this iiuputution is contradicted by the wiolc tenor 
of the queen’s life and character. Calumny, which 
has even ventured to go furtlier, has named Mary itn 
the mother of Don John of Austria, by her own brother, 
the emperor Charles. Hut, as she was born in 1503, 
and Don John in 1517, the queen must have been forte- 
four years old, at the time when it is pretended that 
she brought this son into the world. It was however 
generally believed by the contemporaries, that the mo¬ 
ther of Don John, was a princess of the Iiighest rank ; 
and that in order to cover and conceal tlie dishonor of 
her family, Barbe Blombcrg, a hdy of JCatisbon, wa« 
asserted to have been the motlicr of that prince. 


\yhicli 
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I5.’)4. which the Imperial forces were obliged td 
Aug. 13 . retreat, after a considerable loss of men and 
artillery. The place itself, notwithstanding^ 
continued to resist the besiegers; and the 
king, leaving part of his army under the com¬ 
mand of the Duke of Vendome, while he dis¬ 
missed the remainder, returned to Paris. Aftef 
^ome few inconsiderable advantages, Charles 
finally closed his military career, and put an 
end to the campaign. It was the prelude to 
a far more important retreat which he already 
meditated ; that of his abdication, and re¬ 
tirement from public life. 

April. In Italy, Sienna was lost by the French^ 
after a Ions: and obstinate defence: but Bris-» 
sac maintained the national honor in Pied-* 
mont, tho’ he was ill supported at court, and 
was opposed in the field by the duke of Alva^ 
who insolently threatened, that he would drive 
him back over the mountains into France. 
This gallant commander would even have re- 
lievetl Sienna, and have forced the enemy to 
raise the siege; if the opposition of Mont- 
morenci and the Guises, who were jealous of 
his military reputation, had not defeated his 
l.jjj. measuresi Mary, queen of England, assum¬ 
ing 
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iiig‘ the character of a mediatress, attempted 1555. 
to brinir about an accommodation between 
the contending princes; in order to effect May. 
which, a congress was held in a splendid tent 
near Calais: but it produced no beneficial 
consequences, under the auspices of such a 
princess. 

The death of Henry d’Albret, titular king May §5, 
of Navarre, who closed his reign about this 
time, at Ilagetmau in Bearn, left that princi¬ 
pality, the only j’emaining portion of his an¬ 
cient dominions, exposed to the enterprizes 
and attacks of the king of France. Henry, 
who had intended to incorporate this small 
kingdom with the French monarchy, was 
prevented from accomplishing his purpose, by 
the diligence of Anthony, Duke of Veu- 
dome ; that prince having married Jane dCVl- 
bret, sole heiress and representative of the 
so\'ereigns of Navarre*^. It is impossible 

not 


* Henry d’Albret, kinc^of was an cDniable 

prince, bnt not disdusquished by any loriin^rv en¬ 

dowments of mind. He was born in 150^,, and in 1520 
he recovered from Clnrles the fo\h liis king’d ' n of Na- 
Farre, which was lost again wkh equal rapidity. He 
VOL. II. i> inarried;i 
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not to conniiiserate the late of these itnfor-* 
tunatc princes, \vhoj situated between two 
powerful monarchies ; after seeing the Spanish 
part of their territories torn from them, by tlie 
injustice of I'erdinand the catholic ; were me¬ 
naced with tlio loss of the small remainder, by 
the ambition of the king of France, their re¬ 
lative, protector, and ally. So incensed was 
Henry at the re.■^lstance made by the 
of Vendome, to the proposition of receiving 
lands in France, as an equivalent or com¬ 
pensation for his rights in Bearn; that, re¬ 
fusing to grant the government of Picardy to 
Anthony’s brother, Louis, prince of Conde, 
he instantly conferred it on Gaspard de Cha- 
tilion, Count de Coligny. 

The emperor, mortified at the decline of 
his military re})utation, no less than at the 
success which seemed to attend- on Henry; 
broken by diseu'.-cs, and perhaps partaking ia 


inani'-c!, ia 1527, Manyircf, Duchess ofAlcncon, sister 
to Francis liisf., hy wlioin lie !iad onljone daughter, 
Jane, leoliur of jltnry die fourtli, who, at lengthy 
unded in lus ][Krscii the kingdoius of France and Na* 


some. 
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Some desrree of his mother Joanna’s more 1555. 
deplorable disorder of mind, determined to re¬ 
sign all his vast possessions to his son Philip*. 

He executed this extraordinary renunciation 
soon after, at Brussels: yet, as if after parting 
xvith the substance, he still adhered to the 
shadow of his greatness, Charles reserved to 
himself the imperial dignity, which he retained 
for one year longer. 

J'he profusion and magnificence of the 
court, together with the unavoidable expence 
attendant on wars maintained against such 
jiowerful enemies; rendered it necessary to 


^ Joanna, queen of Castile and Ailrag’on, terminated 
her wretched life only six months before her son the 
emperor’s abdication: she survived her Imsbund the 
archduke Philip, forty-nine years ; and was above 
seventy at tier own decease, which happened on the 
IStli of April, 1555. Her attachment to him, and his 
untimely death, chiefly contributed to deprive her of 
her intellects. She was shut up in the castle of Tor-* 
desillas, almost abandoned, sleeping upon straw, which 
she somelimes wanted ; Iier only recreation being to 
hglit wil!i cats, and to crawl up the tapestry with which 
her apartm^^nts were hung. Such was the strange dc-* 
stiny of Ferdinand and Isabella’s d.au<r].'er; cf the mo« 
tlici: of two empeiors, and four queens I 

D 3 iacriease 
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increase the revenues, by additional taxes, 
oppressive to the people. The Duchess de 
Yalentinois was chiefly accused as the cause 
of these exactions ; but, her intluence over 
the king was so far from suffering any dimi¬ 
nution, that it appeared to be every year con¬ 
firmed and extended. Henry, easily led by 
those whom he loved, seemed only to act 
according to the impulse of his mistress. She 
built the superb palace of Anet, to which 
the two low ers frequently retired, and which 
was the chief scene of their select pleasures^': 


* Anet, which is situated near Dreux, in the Isle of 
France, upon the river Eure, still exhibits the remains 
of splendor and eleirance. Philibert de Lorme was the 
architect employed by Henry the second isi its con¬ 
struction, and the emblems and devices of tlic Ducliess 
of Valcntinois arc visible in every part of tlie edifice. 
Voltaire has immortalized it, in these beautiful lines of 
the ninth (’auto of Ids “ Henriade,” where Love is de¬ 
scribed as on Ids ib'dit to the plain of Ivry. 

“ II voit les niurs d’.tiut, batis aux bords de I’Eure, 
“ Lui-meme cn ordotina ia superbe strncture; 

“ Par ses iidroitos trains, avee art enlaces^ 

Lcs CliiliVcs tie Diane y soiit encore traces ; 

Sur sa lombe, cn passant, les plaisirs et les graces 
licpandirent lcs ileurs qui luxissoient sur lours 
traces.’’ 


while 
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^vhile the nation, unable to account for an at- 
tachiHcnt so unusual between persons of such 
unequal ages, attn])uted it to sorcery^ and 
supernatural causes. It was reported and 
believed, that the Duchess wore magical 
rings, which equally prevented the decay of 
her own beauty, and of Henry's passion. 
Catherine of ^Medicis, credulous herself upon 
this point, supported and confirmed the po¬ 
pular opinion, which soothed her own vanity, 
by accounting for her rival’s triumph'^'. 

The 


* Jlonsienr (1e Tho^U tlio’so judicious aud able an 
Iiistorian, \vas not siij.^Tior to this weakness, charac¬ 
teristic of tlie aire in ^vhich he lived. very g*ravely 
mentions as a fu't, the mnoric powers of which Diana 
availed lierself, to continue, and to support, her asceii- 
danrv over fleury.—Brantouie, who l;n-w iier person¬ 
ally, iias give!! a iniiinte description of her bcaiUy in 
its most advanced period, whicli is too ciuioiis and ex- 
traordinarv to be pnss/\l over. 

J saav that lady,” says he, only six inontlis bc- 
fore she died : and at dial time slie was so lovclj, 
tliat ‘ most iiisrnsihlc person could n{>t liave looked 
“ on iicr vvithout eniotion. Siie was then on her reco- 
very from a severe indisposition, occasioned bv a 
fracture cf her leg, w'dch slie had broken by c. ail 
from her horse, in riding thro’ ihe streets of Or- 
B d leans^ 
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1555. 'I’lje death of pope Julius the third, and 
March, the election of Cardinal Caraffa to the chair 
of St. Peter, who assumed the name of Paul 
the fourth, gave another aspect to the affairs 
of Italy*. The new pontiff, tho’ more than 

eighty 


leans. Yetj neitlicr the accidciit, nor the intense pain 
which she underwent from it, had in anj degree 
diminished her charms,” 

It is true, that Brantome docs not absolutely account 
for this extraordinary beaidy, by any magic influence ; 
yet he endeavors to explain tlie cause of it, by mean a; 
somewhat similar.—Mais, on dit bicn,” adds he, 
que tons ks matins clle nsoit de qnclqucs bouillons 
composcz d’or pofable, et antres drogues que je ne 
sgai pas.”—At tlie period of life wlien lie speaks of 
the Duchess in these terms, she was full sixty-hvo 
years old. 

^ John Marie del Monte, who ascended the ponti¬ 
fical throne by the name of Julius ti'.e tliird, was of a 
very inferior extraction, and Inul Ijiam raised to the 
purple by Paul tlie third, in lo^b. On the death of 
that Pope, Julius was elected his successor, on tlie 8li\ 
of February, 1550, after long doriheratious and iu- 
trigues in the Couchive. 

Tlio’of an intrepid eharae!cr, and, previous to his 
election to the Tiara, even considered as a jundate of 
austere manners ; lie abandoned lumscifvhen Pope, to 
every species of voluptiionsncss anil immorality. The 
first act of his rcigu impresses with indignation. Jt 


was 
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flighty years of age, and of ineproaeliable 
morals previous to his eievation to the h'.ly 
see ; no sooner attained to Ins new digihiy, 
than pursuing a line oi conduct the rc\ erse of 
that which he had hitherto obseiaed, he 


was to confer liis own Cardinal’s liat on a vouiis: man 
of tlic name of Innocfiit, who being* a servant in his ih- 
inily, had llie careefan ape; from whicli cireumstance 
lie was called in derision, (he Cardinal Simia.” The 
sacred college having complained lo his liolincss, of 
the degradation w liich (hey suiFered, Iw the introduction 
of so impiopcr a perrson into tlieir I)ody ; Julius is 
said to iuive replied, You cliose to elect me Pope; 
what merit Iinve 3*011 ever discovered in me, to raise 
me to so high a dignity Julius the tliird, life 
tlie greater number of liis predecessors in tlic chair of 
St. Peter, siirtlnvd himself to bt' altogether governed by 
his two nephews, .fohn ]la])tist, and Fabien, del 
Monte. But, tlie first of these liaving been killed be¬ 
fore the cit V of ^Mirandola, and Pie latter being of a 
more tranquil character, the I’ope pnisued, unre¬ 
strained, his I'assi n for pleasure's ; immersiug himself 
in (h'banchc;ies, equal!}’ unbecoming liis station, and 
unfit for his age. liis palaces Avere a scene of intern* 
peranre, and of elegance ; Avliere Tnagniiicont nt^a- 
(ainments. In ighteiied by all that genius and refine¬ 
ment could fnrnis*}!, continually succeeded eacli other, 
Julius liastened liis death by these pleasures, winch 
carried him otF 011 the 24th March, 1535, after a short 
pontificate of five years. 

4 uruiej 
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1555 . united an unexampled pomp and luxury, to 
projects of the most irregular ambition. Ir¬ 
ritated by his nephews against the emj)eror, 
for some pretended misbehaviour of the Im¬ 
perial generals, he demanded the protection 
of France ; ofiered the investiture of IS aples 
to the king, and endeavored to negotiate a 
strict alliance with him for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage. 

The wisest, and the most disinterested part 
of the French ministci's, instructed by expe¬ 
rience, were av erse to these dangerous and 
chimerical propositions. They foresaw only 
disgrace and national ruin, from the renewal 
of the antiquated pretensions on the crown of 
Naples : they knew' that no confidence ought 
to be placed in the honor or good faith of 
Italian politicians; least of all, in the pro¬ 
mises of an aged priest sinking under the 
weight of Infirmities, impotent in mind, iras¬ 
cible, and actuated by two perfidious, as well 
as violent men, his nepliews. They contem¬ 
plated the state of the kingdom, already ex¬ 
hausted l)y the long and continual wars with 
the emperor ; while they ibresaw future wars, 
likely to arise against I’hilij) his son and suc¬ 


cessor. 
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cessor. Lastly, they remembered the nume- 15 
rous and unfortunate atternnts made under 
three successive reigns, during more than half 
a century, to gain possession of the Neapo¬ 
litan crown. J’hese considerations, so truly 
weighty, ought unquestionaidy to have pre¬ 
vented the king from foiniing anj^ political 
union or connexion ylih the court of Home. 
But, the suirserviency of all the members of 
the cabinet, to tiie Dulve of (ouise, an I his 
brother the C irdinal of Lorrain, did not 
permit Henry to fellow this salutary advice. 
The Cardinal, impetuous and vain, embraced 
the papal overtures with his accustomed en- 
th’isiasm ; impelled by the desire of opening 
a splendid career for the Duke of (Juise, by 
placing him at the head of the army destined 
against Italy. He was immediately dispatch¬ 
ed in person to Rome, with instructions to 
ratify and conclude the treaty : but, durin'i- 
the Cardinal’s absence, by the intervention 
of ]\Iaiy, queen of England, v. ho still endea¬ 
vored to mediate between the powers at war ; 
a truce was signed for live years, between tiie 
emperor and France. 

With a view ol inducing Henry to re- 
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sciiifl the agreement for this suspen.slon of 
liostilities, and of procuring an immediate 
renewal of the Avar, Cardinal CaratKi was dis¬ 
patched to Paris, as ambassador on the part 
of his uncle the Pope, with a brilliant train, 
llepairing to the king at Pontainbleau, after 
having presented his majesty Avith a hat and 
a SAvord blessed by the soA creign pontiff, he 
made a magnificent public entry into the ca- 
jiital. Intriguing and artful, he moved every 
political spring, and availed himself of every 
means that might facilitate the purpose of 
his embassy. Catherine of IMedicis, and 
Diana do l^oitiers, were both in turn ren-- 
derod subservient to Ins view.s; while flattery, 
pve.3cnts, and sacrifices to their vanitv, or 
ihcir ambition, Avere by turns employed to 
lifocure their supnort. lienry, v.aA crma’ and 
irresolute, after long lic.'-italion, in contradic- 
iion to the dictates of his own judgment, 
and not li'ss m Aiolation of every principle of 
good faith ; suftering himself to lie borne 
away by the .stream, consented to join the 
propo.sed league. 

I'rancis, Duke of (luise, avIio Avas appoint¬ 
ed to the command of the army, pas.sing 

the 
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the rnountciins, carried with him the flower 155”. 
of the J’rench nobility; wliom the splendor 
of his military character, joined to his repu¬ 
tation for courtesy, courage, and liberality, 
allured to follow his standard. So impru¬ 
dent, nevertheless, did the enterprize appear, 
and so iiitle success did it pronuse, tliat not 
one of the Italian powers could be induced to 
afford him the least assistance. 1 he Pop.e him¬ 
self, tho" he received the French general with i\Iarcli. 
every external mark of satlstaction, and af- 
fectetl to celebrate his arrival by public fes- 
th itics and honors, j’et failed in every essen- . 
tial article of support; neither the pecuniary 
nor military aids being provided, which by 
treaty he had solemnly stipulated. Mean¬ 
while, the Duke of .llva, Philip's general, en¬ 
tering the papal territories vritli an army, ra¬ 
vaged the patrimonj' of the church ; and com¬ 
pelled the Duke of Guise, after an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt upon the Neapolitan frontiers, to 
return to Rome for the protection of his 
feeble all}". No progress whatsoever was 
made in the plan proposed for the conquest 
of the kingdom of Naples; the bait by vhich 
JPenry had been allured to undertake so in¬ 
judicious 
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1557. judicious, as veil as unjust an enterprize. 
Every circumstance seemed to portend an in¬ 
glorious, if not a ruinous termination to the 
campaign ; when an event equally unexpect¬ 
ed and disastrous to France, recalling the 
Duke of Guise to the defence of the king'dom, 
fortunately extricated him from so critical and 
dangerous a situation. 

Charles the fifth, vho for near half a cen¬ 
tury had spread terror over all Europe, no 
longer appeared in person upon the great po¬ 
litical theatre; and having retired to a mo¬ 
nastery in tlie province of Estremadura in 
.Spain, was already forgotten while yet alive. 
I'hilip the second, his son, less warlike, but 
not less ambitious than Charles; vigorously 
assisted by his w ife, ?.!ary, queen of J '-ngland, 
and desirous on his accession to impress the 
.surroinidin'r states with the idea of lus exten- 

O 

si', e power; assembled a jirodigious army on 
the frontiers of i^icardy. But, conscious that 
he possessed neither the persoivil hrm ery, nor 
the military talents requisite for command ; 
be entrusted that important charge to Ema¬ 
nuel Idilllhcrt, Duke of Savoy. 'I’he .Spanish 
general, after a number of feints, attacked 

the 
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the town of St. Qihntin in Picardy ; but Co- 
iigny, who was governor of die province, 3 . 
having thrown himself into the place, by his 
determined valor preserved it against the el- 
forts of the enemy for a considerable time, tlio’ 
it was otherwise ill calculated for defence. 

The Constable, Montmorenci, bis uncle, 
meanwhile advancing at the head of the 
French army, with intent to giie him all 
the assistance possible, approached St. Quin- 
tin : but it was not without surmounting 
the greatest impediments, that d’Andelot, 
brother to Coligny, found me.ans to enter the 
town with live hundred soldiers, d^his im¬ 
portant service being effected, j\Iontmorcnci, 
not disposed to risk a general action, at¬ 
tempted to retire at noon-day, in sight of the .ttnrusi 
enemy; tlio’ they were greatly superior in 
numbers, and particularly m cavahw. 

The Duke of Savoy, w ho percei\eci the ini- 
orudence of the attempt, S'di 2 iii'>- instantly the 
occasion which presented iisalf, charged the 
Constable furiously before lie hud lime to 
make the necessary disposition, or to draw 
up his forces in a proper manner to receii e 
the attack. The French horse being routed, 

v/ere 
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15,57. were thrown into confusion ; but the Infantrj 
stuniling firm, were almost all cut to pieces; 
Moncmorenc! himsc^r, and the Marechal de 
St. .Vndre, with u number of inferior oliicers, 
being taken prisoners. Philip, who had not 
personally contri!.)uted, even by his presence 
in the field, to the acquisition of this impor¬ 
tant victory; prevented the decisiAe effects 
wiiich it might have produced, by his illi¬ 
beral jealousy of the Duke of Savoy, or by the 
inflexible obstinacy of his own character. In¬ 
stead of marcliing' directly to the capital, which 
was already in the utmost consternation, and 
ready to liavc lieea deserted at the approach 
of his I'ictorious anay ; he compelled his ge¬ 
neral to continue the siege of St. Quinlin, 
which Cc'ligny still undauntedly defended for 
some days, and in winch he was at length 
taken prisoner, j'he i‘reach monarchy, me¬ 
naced wilii sub\cr,sion, was sined by Philip's 
ince.pacity to improie Ins general’s victory, 
aildeti to bis own pusiikmimons want of ener¬ 
gy or of enterprise"'. 

Nor 

* The f)i:kc of Savoy, by a very able and masterly 
ai’lor having appeared to menace the town 

of 
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Nor was Henry wantiiii.; to himself and his 155 
people, in this great emergency, by neglect-' 


of Guise, by a forced ninrcli invested S(. Quiiitiri ; 
into mIucIi Coli^ny immediately threw himself, with 
about seven hundred soldiers. Montmorenci, who had 
taken the command oftlie French army, advanen^gup to 
the suburbs of St. Quintin, attacked the Spanlsli forces 
who formed the siege, witli so much vigor, that the 
whole camp was Inroun into dhorder. Tlic duke of 
Savoy’s tent was overturned by the fire of the artillery : 
he himself having scarcely time to put on his cuirass, 
and to retire to tlie quiulcrs of Count Fgmont. A 
little rivulet, and some marshes, which intersected the 
ground, unfortunately prevented Montmorenci from 
profiting in its fullest extent, of die confusion produced 
in the enemy’s camp : and it was v Ith diliicuity that 
d’Andelot found means to enter the city, wiili a small 
number of followers. 

The Constable then endeavored to retreat* but Count 
JEgmont, at the hOvad of two llieejsejKi cavalry, taking 
him on one flank ; while the iJiCk' of Brunswic, Count 
Horn, and Ernest of Mansfeidt, aitacjm.l him on the 
other ; his troops began to give way. i’he rout edm- 
mcnciug among the sutlers and followers oi the army, 
spread from them to Ikic soldiery ; tiie action having 
lasted four hours bedbre the French were totally de¬ 
feated. Only t^\o pieces of cannon were saved, all 
the others fa Ibng into the hands of the enemy; who 
lust only about eighty men, while two thousand five 
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ir')7. ing any measures that could conduce to the 
satet}'^ of his dominions. Lc’. ies of Switzers 

and 


luindrod of ^Tontniorenci’s troops rcmai»ie I dead upon 
tlie field. Jelni of Bourbon^ brother to the king of 
Navarre, and to I.oiiis, prince of Coiide, \\1 k) liad se¬ 
veral t.mes rallied the troops, and rejunved the engage- 
nfent; Avas unfortunately shot Avith a ball from a Har- 
cjiiebusse, while lie was still displaying the most un¬ 
daunted couraim, and endeavoring to retrieve the for¬ 
tune of tlie day. Being carrit d into the Spanisli camp, 
he expired in a very few moments. The Constable 
himself, av( iinded in the hip, Avas taken prisoner ; ag 
was the ‘dareehal de St. Andre, the Duke de Longue- 
viile, and many others of the first nobility. Louis^ 
pdnee of Condeg and the duke of Nevers, retreated to 
La Fere in Picardy. 

Philip the second was not personally present in (biff 
action, so gloiious to ilie f)nk(‘ of Savoy. He contented 
liiinsidf with ollering up vows to St. Laurence, for his 
generaPs suceess, wiiiiont iiaving tlie courage to ex¬ 
pose Iiimsclf to danger ; nor did lie join his vietorions 
troops till sixteen days after, on the 27tli of August^ 
when lie arrived in the camp before St. Qnintin, with 
ten thousand Fnglish, and as many Fleniisli soldiers^ 
(.'oligny deservedly acquired great honor by his obsti¬ 
nate defence of St. Quintin, against this numerous 
army ; and the assault being made at noon-day, he 
W';s abandoned by his troops, only a page and four 
followers reniaiuLng Avilli Jiim, when he avus taken pri¬ 
soner. 
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and Germans were made with all possible ex¬ 
pedition : Paris was fortified towards the side 
of Picardy, by which the enemy might ap¬ 
proach : the Duke of Guise w'as immediately 
recalled to the defence of Prance; and even 
the most pressing solicitations were made to 
vSultan Solyman, for assistance against the 
Spaniards. These vigorous efforts were at¬ 
tended with proportionate success. Ani¬ 
mated by their sovereign’s firmness, and re¬ 
covering from the first impressions of terror, 
the Parisians gave the most distinguished 
proofs of their courage, loyalty, and libe¬ 
rality. The Duke of Guise’s arrival from 
Italy, the lustre of his reputation, and the 
reliance placed on his great abilities for the 
extrication of the state, completed the general 

soner. D’Andelot, fiis broliier, still continued to de¬ 
fend himself against the Spaiiiards, till, covered with 
wounds, and overwhelmed witli numbers, he was ob¬ 
liged to surrender. On the following night, he found 
means to escape.—If Philip had pushed forward in¬ 
stantly towards Paris, after the victory at St. Qiiintin, 
tlie monarchy of France had probably been shaken to 
it’s foundation ; but his jealousy of tlie Duke of Savoy, 
and his own inaptitude for war, rescued Henry the se¬ 
cond from so imminent and alarming' a danger. 

VOL. II, E tran- 
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1557. tranquillity. Philip, vho might have im- 
posed conditions on Henry, not less severe 
than his father Charles had done on Fran¬ 
cis the first after the battle of Pavia; de¬ 
rived little advantage from the victory at 
St. Quintin. During the remainder of the 
campaign, he made no conquests or acqui¬ 
sitions commensurate to the importance of 
that decisive engagement. Content with the 
capture of the three insignificant towns of 
Flam, Catelet, and Noyon in Picardy, he 
permitted his. troops to retire into winter 
quarters. 

On the contrary, the Duke of Guise, avail¬ 
ing himself of the very circumstance of the 
.severity of the season, had the audacity to 
project, and the ability to execute, an en- 
terprize, by which, while he covered himself 
with personal glory, he rendered an inesti¬ 
mable service to F'rance. After having been 
declared lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
within five months from the defeat of St. 
Quintin he undertook the siege of Calais; a 
place considered as almost impregnable, and 
pf which the English hud been in possession 
during more than two centuries. The culpa¬ 
ble 
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ble neglect and incapacity of the government J557. 
under a bigotted princess, A\hich had left the 
garrison in want of necessaries for their de¬ 
fence ; when adcied to the vigor with which 
the attack was followed up, enabled the Duke 
to make himself master in eight days of a city, 155S. 
which had cost Ddward the third above 
year’s blockade. It was reserved for the reign 
of Henry the second, to witness the complete 
expulsion of their ancient rivals and enemies 
from every part of the French monarchy ; 
on the throne of which they had more than 
once nearly been seated ; and in some part 
of which they had maintained themselves for 
near fi\e hundred years. This signal success 
w'as followed by the capture of Thionville, in 
the duchy of Luxembourg: but, as if vie- June, 
tory only accompanied the Duke of Guise, 
the Marechal de Termes, tho’ an able and 
experienced general, was completely routed 
near Gravelines, by the Spaniards under 
Count Egmont; where he himself fell into 
the hands of the enemy*. 

So 


♦ The Marechal de Termes, bavin? taken Dunkirk, 
laid siege to Gravellues; but being subject to the gout, 

K ‘i and 
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The capture of Calais, in the midst of 
winter, after so short a siege, raised the po-^ 

polarity 

and at that timj? attacked by a yiolent fit of the dis¬ 
order, he left tlie command of his forces to Estouter 
yille; who relaxing the discipline of the army, per¬ 
mitted his soldiers to quit the camp in great numbers, 
and to occupy themselves with pi under jing the pea¬ 
sants. Count Egmont, governor of Flanders, profit¬ 
ing of this misconduct, hastily assembled the garri¬ 
sons of Aire, St. Omer, and Bethune; to which being 
added a reinforcement tliat he received from the 
Duke of Savoy, they formed a body of twelve thou¬ 
sand infantry, and three thousand cavalry, with which 
he instantly marched to attack the French. Tenues 
no sooner received the news of the enemy’s approacli, 
than he mounted on horseback, notwithstanding his 
indisposition, and prepared to receive the attack. Hq 
took a strong position, his right flank being covered by 
the sea, his left by the carts of his baggage, and his 
front protected by eight pieces of artillery. Count 
Egmont, on the other side, who was totally destitute 
of any cannon, only following tlic dictates of liis 
courage, led on his troops, exek^iming, We are 
conquerors. Let those who love glory and their 
country, iollow me!'’ He was, however, repulsed 
at the flrs^ onsf b his ranks were thinned by the French 
artillery, and his ow!i i.orse v/as killed under him. 

Under th se circumstances, at a ame wiion the ad¬ 
vantage v/as nearly equal ou both sides, aiid the vic¬ 
tory 
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pularlty of the family of Guise to the highest 
pitch, and revived the splendor of the Duke's 
former reputation, when the defender of Metz. 
As he only, while the state was overwhelmed 

lory more tliari doubtful on the part of tlie Count; 
ten English vessels, whom the noise of the firing had 
attracted to the coast, decided the fortune of the battle. 
Having brought their cannon to play on the right wing 
of the French army, which lay exposed to the fire from 
the ships; the cavalry, unable to withstand this unex¬ 
pected and severe attack, flying in confusion, were fol¬ 
lowed by the infantry. The defeat was entire; fifteen 
hundred of the French' remaining on the field of battle,' 
and a much greater number being massacred by the 
peasants, in revenge for the sufferings wliich they had 
experienced from tlie depredations of the soldiery. 
Termes, with several other generals, was made pri¬ 
soner. 

It may not be improper to remark, that Count Eg- 
mont, who had been highly instrumental in the defeat 
of the Frencli at St. Quintin, and to wiiom alone the 
glory of the victory at Gravelines was due; terminated 
his life on a scaffold at Brussels, 6nly ten years after- 
wardsj* in 1568, by order of the tyrant Philip the 
second. His execution is one of the many atrocious' 
keis of severity comriiitted by the Duke of Alva in the 
Netherlands, which stain the annals of Philip’s sanguw 
nary reign.—The emancipation of seven provinces froni 
the yoke of Spain, in some degree revenged and ex« 
prated the death of this illustrious person. 

E 3 
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15.58. ^vith distress, seemed al>lc to command the 
c\ents of’ war, and unii’ormly to attach to 
himself success; upon him alone the public 
confidence rested, as the protector of France 
against her foreign enemies, lly a combina¬ 
tion of events, all seeming to contribute to 
the elevation of the Guises ; their power was 
still farther confirmed and extended by an 
alliance witli the heir to the French crown, 
which took place about this time. Francis, 
the JDauphin, sensible to the charms of thdr 
niece, the young queen of Scotland, who had 
been sent, after the death of her father Janies 
the fifth, to the court of Flenry for an asylum; 
obtained the king’s consent to his marriage. 

iMary, afterwards so celebrated for her 
beauty, her talents, and her misfortunes, was 
at this time in her sixteenth 3 ’ear. Her per¬ 
sonal attractions, tho’ not yet fully expanded 
l)y age, are yet described by all the French 
historians as almost irresistible. The nup- 
tiuls, v.hlch were solemnized with unusual 
splendor, at the church of “ Notre Dame,” 
were consummated the same day, at the 
“ Palais,”amidst the greatest festivities. This 
union, which promised to render Scotland 

eventually 
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eventually a dependency of the French mo¬ 
narchy ; was succeeded by a triumphal entry 
into the capital, where the Dauphin appeared 
on horseback, while the young bride w'as car¬ 
ried in a magnificent litter. Not content 
with assuming the titles of king and queen 
of Scotland; they took, after the death of 
Mary, queen of England, w'hich happened 
in the course of the same year, the title and 
armorial bearings of the English sovereigns. 
The court of France, engaged in all the en¬ 
tertainments and diversions natural on so 
auspicious an event, could not foresee the 
national calamities that impended ; and the 
Duke of Guise, together with the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, found themselves at the summit of 
public consideration and authority. 

Two great armies, commanded by their 
respective sovereigns in person, were again 
opposed to each other on the approach of sum¬ 
mer: Henry and Philip seemed to be on the 
eve of a decisive engagement; but, mutual fear 
restraining them from the hazard of a general 
action, prepared the way for an accommoda¬ 
tion. 'towards the autumn, by the interven¬ 
tion of the papal Nuncio, and of the Duchess of 
E 4 Lorrain, 


1558 . 
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1558. Lorrain, a negotiation was opened lor the 
October. conclusion of peace, at tlie abbey of Cercamp, 
near Hesclin, in Picardy. Tlie treaty was 
facilitated and accelerated by the Constable 

C' 

JMontmorenci, and the Marechal de St. An¬ 
dre ; who, weary of their imprisonment, and 
jealous of being supplanted in the royal favor 
by the Guises, during their absence from 
court; made use of the Duke of Savoy’s in¬ 
terposition, to incline Philip to terms of paci¬ 
fication. The Constable having with that 
design previously requested and obtained 
permission to repair to Henry in person at 
Amiens, was received with testimonies of the 
warmest alFection by his master. The king, 
in compliance with the manners of an age, 
which knew none of the delicacies of a more 
refined stage of society; carried his conde¬ 
scension and attachment towards his ancient 
favorite so far, as even to make him sleep in 
his own bed. 

From the number of great contending in- 
terests, which it was necessary to reconcile, 
the completion of peace, might nevertheless 
have been long and difficult, if tlie death of 
Mary, queen of England, which took place 

during 
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(iurlna; the course of the negotiation, had not 
removed the principal obstacle. Philip, libe¬ 
rated by her decease from the ties which had 
connected him with that country, no longer 
maintai'.ied with the same ardor, tire inte¬ 
rests of her successor Elizabeth ; nor insisted, 
as he had previously done, on the absolute 
restitution of Calais. After several conte- 1559. 
rences held at Cercamp, the prclintinai'ies 
were dually adjusted, and signed at Cateau 
in the pro’.ince of Cambresis, All the con- 
<juests made by the Erench arms, duriiig the 
late or present reign, in the Low Countries, 
Piedmont, Tuscany, and Corsica, were ceded, 
in order to procure iVoin Spain the restitution 
of Ham, Cateiet, and Noyon, three incon¬ 
siderable towns in Picardy : but, in recom¬ 
pense for these numerous restitutions, Calais, 

.\retz, Toul, and ^^erdun, remained to 1'ranee. 

'The entire expulsion of the English from the 
kingdom, on one hand ; ajid the protection 
alForded by jMetz, Toul, and Verdun, to the 
French frontier on the side of Cermaiyy; 


might nevertheless perhaps be esteemed in 
the eye of true policy, as more than an 
equivalent for all the cessions made by 


Henry. 


In order to cement the articles of 


peace 
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1559. peace by the bonds of personal union, the 
princess Margaret, sister to the king, was 
affianced to the Duke of Savoyand the 

hand 


^ ]\lnrgarct of France, daughter of Francis the first, 
was born in 1523. Her person was not only beautiful; 
but possessed many of the most engaging and ami¬ 
able (pialitics of tlie king her father, as well as all the 
cu'gance of mind by which he was peculiarly charac¬ 
terized. After his deatli, she continued that protection 
and liberality to men of genius, wliich had acquired 
Francis so high a n'putation over all Europe. Her 
marriage with Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, was 
consummated in the Inst moments of the life and reign 
of her brolhct, Henry the second; the princess being 
then thirty-six years of age. She was beloved as well 
as revered by her subjects, w ho called her the mother 
of her people. On the return of her iiephewy Henry 
the third, from Poland intc) France, in 1574, slie re¬ 
ceived liim at Turin ; and is said to have given him 
sf>?n <5 excellent counsels for his conduct, of which 
Henry, for his own misfortune, did not avail himself, 
'idle anxiety and earnestness which she felt to entertain 
the king and his train dtiring their stay in her capital, 
when added to the exertions which she made to render 
his residence in Turin agreeable; threw her into a pleu- 
risv, of which she died on tiie 14th of September, 
1574, during the absence of the duke her husband, who 
had attended Pne king of France to Lyons, on his en¬ 
tering his own dominions. Few princesses have been 


more 
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ImiTi of Elizubolh, Henry’s eldest daughter, 
which had been previously destined for Don 
Carlos, Philip’s only son; being withdrawn 
from that unlbrtunate prince, was bestow ed on 
die king* of Spain himself, who was recentlr 
become a widower by the death of the queen 
of England 

The 

more goiiorally rcj^aetteJ ; and her laemory immor¬ 
talized hy the pods, to whom she had extended her 
munilleent patronage. 

^ Elizabeth of France, duiigliter of Henry the second 
and Catherine of Mcdicis, was born at ,FontaiMblcaii, 
in April, 1545, and had been originally intended 
for Edward tlie sixth of England : a marriage which 
was prevented by the premature deatii of that prince-- 
She was then destined for Don Carlos, son of Pliilip the 
second, and Iicir to tlie Spanish monarchy. But, tlie 
critical decease of Mary, queen of England, during the 
negotiations which preceded the treaty of Cambresis, 
leaving Pliilip free, he demanded the young princess 
in marriage for liimself. The nuptials were snLminizeJ 
by proxy, at the church of ‘‘ Notre Dame,” only a 
few days before the catastrophe of Henry tlic secoiuFs 
death. She was named Elizabeth de ia Paix,” be¬ 
cause she formed the cement of the great paclhcation 
between ]Vance and Spain : but never v/as any matri- 
nuHiial union more unfortunate. 

' Almost all the.con temporary historians agree in 

sertiu^’. 

V 
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7’he terms of the treaty of Cateau, which 
i\exe considered as not less disgraceful ter 

iVance^ 

sertlng,' that Do]] C;'rlos never forgave liis father for 
having lluis (h'privea him of his intended bride. They 
even either insiiiii ’le or dcelnie, that the joimg queen 
was tendcjly anached ttx the prince during her vliole 
life ; tho' thyy exj}r(’ssly deny her having ever been 
capable, or guilty, of tnrv criminal weakness, fn 1565y 
Elizabeth >vas cosiclncted by the Duke of Alva, from 
Madrid to Bayonne, wlieve an interview took place be¬ 
tween the queen of Spain and her brother, Charles the 
niiitli ; vvIk) ^vas accompanied by their mother, Cathe¬ 
rine of Yii c?'cis. 

Tin InstOi j and lamentable fate of D6n Carlos arc too 
well known, to need recital. Tliat unhappy prince 
expired on the 24 tli of July, 1568 : but,' whether by a 
jiainnil, or a violent deatli,- is more matter of conjecture 
and suspicitm, than of certainty. It is commonly be- 
iiev. d, tho’ witiiout any ])roof, tliat Philip the second 
raUiSed him to be privately executed,’ or poisoned ; and 
it has been asserted, perlnps falsely, that jealousy of 
tii i son’s attach]ncnt to the queen, liaslcned, if it did not 
produce this tinnatural order. It is certain that Eliza- 
btii was much aOected ])y tlie misfortunes and dc<tth 
of Don Carlos, wlioju she only survived about ten 
weebs : she died in chih!-hed at Madrid,’ on the od of 
(>Ci()bi ]5(jS, not without strong suspicions of poison, 
and greatly regiettcd by all orders of people. Bran- 
icifiC says, On parlc fort sinistrement de iSa mort,’* 

Pe 
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France, than those which Francis the firsjt 1559. 
had signed at Crespy, with Clmrles the fifth ; 
excited equal murmurs thro’out the natiqn. 

To the Constable Montmorenci they were 
principally attributed; who, from self-inte¬ 
rested motives, and the desire of obtaining 
his freedom, was believed to have advised the 
king to accept of such inadequate conditions. 

The Guises even presumed openly to arraign 
the treaty, as unbecoming the national ho¬ 
nor, and depriving the kingdom of the con¬ 
quests acquired during thirtv years, in Savoy, 
Piedmont, and the Netherlands. These I’e- 
clamations were nevertheless inelfectual; and 


De Thou, and the Abbe de St. Real, likewise insinuate 
that lier death was accelerated by unnatural means: 
it must be conl’es.sed, that the unrelenting, gloomy clia- 
racter of Philip, too much strengthens the suspicion. 
Elizabeth was beautiful in her person, and amiable in 
her manners to the highest degree. By her husband she 
left two daughters, of whom the eldest Avas the cele¬ 
brated Infanta, Clara.-£ugenia, married to the Arcli- 
duke Albert; and in her own person, governess of the 
Low Countries for a number of years : she Avas the 
favorite child of Philip t!ie second. The youngest 
daughter, Catherine, Avas married to Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy. 

Henry, 
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Henry, notwithstanding every remonstrance, 
adhered immoveably to his resolution of ter¬ 
minating the war. He was impelled to that 
determination in no small degree, by the in¬ 
ternal state of his dominions, which demanded 
equal energy and ability to administer under 
their actual circumstances. 

During the reign of Francis the first, and 
still more so since his decease, the rtformt'd 
religion had made a most alarming and uni- 
v'crsal progress. All ranks of people having 
imbibed the new dofctrines, persecution un¬ 
happily hastened and promoted their indu- 
ence. Hven among the highest class of the 
nobilit}^ there were not wanting proselytes to 
the tenets of laither and of Calvin, DhVn- 
delot, nephew to the Constable, and brother 
to Coligny, was justly suspected, and coen 
accused, of being a convert to these opinions. 
Henry, animated by that intolerant spirit 
which characterized the age, and desirous to 
satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of the 
imputation; Avith the zeal of a theologian, 
questioned him personally on his sentiments 
respepting the Mass. D’Andelot, without 
shrinking from an inquiry so severe, did not 

hesitate 
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hesitate to avow his adherence to the reformed 1559. 
religion : a confession Avliicl) so irritated the 
king, that he was with difticulty restrained 
from putting d'Andelot to death with his 
'Own hand. It required the exertions of all 
Montmorenci’s interest, to procure his par¬ 
don, and Ills restitution to the post which he 
held, of general of the rrench infantry In 

order 


* The king having ordered the Cardinal dc Chatil- 
lon, brother of d’Andeiot, and ^v!Io himself afterwards 
openly renounced the Calliohc religion, tlio’ he retained 
his ecclesiastical dignity and (lie purple ; to bring 
d’Andeiot into his presence, determineil to qneslion him 
in person relative to his religions opinions. The ac* 
cused nobleman Ijaving presented himself at the king’s 
dinner, while the court was at Manceaux, Henry inter¬ 
rogated him on the subject of the Eucharist. D’Andc- 
lot not only avowing his belief in the doctrines of Cal¬ 
vin, but peremptorily refusing to retract his opinion ; 
Henry was inflamed to such a degree of resentment, 
that taking up a plate with intent to dash it against the 
ground, he wounded the Dauphin, who sat by him at 
table. He instantly ordered the Sieur de la Bourdasierc 
to take d’Andeiot into arrest, and to conduct him lo 
Meaux; from whence, after some time, he was trans¬ 
ferred to the castle of Mclun. Blaise de Montluc, to 
whom his office was tendered, refused nevertheless to ac¬ 
cept itj from his apprehension of incurring the indig- 

natioq 
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i'-*''-- order to check ii.c favther pros'rerr rk'heresy. 
It was resolved by Henry to eciopt iVicasures of 
the inost inqiiisitoriul nature, and the severest 
penaliies v/erc denounced against its professors. 
Several members of the parliumeiit of Paris 
having presumed to declare against the rigor 
of the punishments, to which by law the Pro¬ 
testants were made liable, and wdiich were put 
•Tune iO.into execution against them ; the king himself 
in person repaired to the hall vhere they held 
their sittin 2 :s. He there ordiu'ed live of the 
most refractory members, at the head of whom 
was du Bourg, to be arrested and carried to 
the Bastile immediately, who had boldly 
avowed that sentiment in his presence. Or¬ 
ders w'ere issued for their instant and vigorous 
prosecution. 

These scenes of intolerance, common by 
turns to every Buropean state in that age ; 
vere succeeded by exhibitions of gallantry 
and pomp, to which they formed an extraor¬ 
dinary contrast. ith the return of peace, 

jBiiion of tlie family of Montmorcnci, fo wliom d’An- 
ddot Avas very nearly allied by blood. The Constable’s 
intercession^ joined to d’Andelot’s submission, procured 
i^im a restoration to his mililary rank and charge. 

evoT 
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evety species of luxury and dissipation re- J559. 

\ ived. Henry's court, the most polished of 
any in Europe, was rendered unusually splen¬ 
did by the different entertainments, given on 
occasion of the marriage of the princess Eli¬ 
zabeth to Philip the second, which was cele¬ 
brated by proxy at Paris. Tournaments, a June 27. 
species of diversion in which the king parti¬ 
cularly excelled, constituted an important part 
of these amusements. The Duke of Savoy, 
Emanuel Philiiiert, arriving about the same 
time at Paris, tor the purpose of accomplish¬ 
ing his nuptials with the princess Margaret, 
the king’s sister; was accompanied by the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Prince of Orange, 
and a hundred gentlemen, in his train. They 
were received with every demonstration of re¬ 
spect and attention by Henry, who met and 
embraced the Duke of Savoy, at the foot of 
the great stair-case of the Louvre. This in¬ 
cident gave new animation to the festi^ itics; 
which it was impossible to foresee would be 
almost immediately interrupted, by the tragi¬ 
cal catastrophe of the king’s death. 

On that memorable occasion, the lists ex- 

TOL. II.' E tended 
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1559. tended from the palace of the 'rournelies to 
the Basilic, across the street St. Antoine, in 
the most central part of the metropolis; and 
Henry himselt had broken several lances with 
different lords of the court, in all which he had 
June SO. shewn unusual vigor and address. J t being the 
third day of the tournaments, he publicly wore, 
notwithstanding the presence of the queen 
his wife, the colors assumed l)y the Duchess 
of Valentinois ; in compliance with the usages 
of chivalry, which in this instance were cer¬ 
tainly at variance with the laws of decorum, 
no less than of morals. 'I'hose colors were 
black and white, in allusion to his Mistress’s 
state of widowhood. I’owards the close of 
the evening, and previous to the conclusion 
of the tournament, ilenry expressed a strong 
inclination to trv his strength ajjainst the 
Count de Alontgomeri, captain in his life¬ 
guards. Son to that Seigneur de Lorges, who, 
liy a singular fatality, iiad formerly wounded 
Francis the first so dangerously on the 
head, at Komorcntin in Beni; i\lontgomeri 
descended from an illustrious lainilv of Scot- 
land,, and was distinguished for his superior 

activity 
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activity in these combats, above any noble¬ 
man of the klno;dom*. Catherine of Medi- 
cis, as if by a secret presage of the event, 

besought 

* Gabriel cleLorges, ('oant dc Montgomeri, was cap¬ 
tain of the Scotch guards to Henry the second. Brave 
and active in the higliest degree, he liad been sent by 
Francis the first, in 1545, into Scotland, to command 
the troops which were (hen dispatched to the assistance 
of the queen regent, Mary of Guise. Tlie rleath of 
Henry the second, liowever tragical, certainly cannot 
be imputed as a crime to Montgomcri; he having 
urgently outloated of the king, tho’in vain, to excuse 
him from giving the fatal proof of his dexterity which 
took place. It has even been pretended, tho’ probably 
without reason, tiiat Henry, before lie breathed his last, 
expressly enjoined that Montgomcri should not be pro¬ 
secuted or mok.'^teci, for having been innocently and 
unintentionally the author of his death. The best 
French authors agree in asserting, that the king, tho’ 
he continued to breathe for eleven days after the acci¬ 
dent, never recovered either his speech or his intellects. 
It is ]dain however, that Montgomcri conceived him¬ 
self to be in ])crsonal tlanger ; for he immediately retired 
into England, and having embraced tlie doctrines of 
the reformation, retinncd into France at the commence- 
ineiit of the civil wars, under Charles Ih ' ninth, 

Brantomc describes him, as addicted to gaming and 
pleasures in the most iininotleratc degree, but equally 
intrepid and active whenever occasion called. His own 

^ 2 'N\ortl* 


1559. 
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besought the king not Vo re-enter the lists, 
but he resisted her solicitations ; adding, that 
he would break one more lancc in her honor. 
INlontgomeri himself accepted the challenge 
with extreme reluctance, after having endea¬ 
vored, by every argument and entreaty, to 
prevail on his sovereign to excuse him; but 
without eilect. Henry commanded him to 
obey, and, as is asserted, even fought with 
his vizor raised, thereby still more exposing 
his face. The shock was rude on both sides; 
but the Count’s lance breakiuj; against the 
king^s helmet, he attacked Henry with the 

words arc vastly cbanicferistic and amusing, from their 
plainness and simplicity : C’etoit,” says Brantome, 
Ic plus nonchaUnt en sa charge, et aussi pen sou- 
cieux qu’iletoit possible ; car il aimoit fort ses aises, 
et le jeu : mais, lorsque il avoit une fois lo ciil sur la 
sclle, c’eloit le plus vaillant et soigneux capitaino 
qu’ou eut seu voir ; au rcste, si brave et vaillant, 
qu’il assailloit tout, foible ou fort, qiii sc presentat 
devant lui.’’ His defence of Rouen, in 1562, against 
tlie royal army ; and his escape, after having exhausted 
all the resources of the most desperate bravery, in a 
boat, ^vith which he broke thro’ the chains stretched 
across the river Seine, at Caudebec ; raised his reputa¬ 
tion to the highest point. Ilis death, and the circum¬ 
stances of it, will be mentioned hereafter. 


stump,. 
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stump, Mhich remained in his hand. It en- i559. 
tered under the eyebrow of his right eve; 
and the blow Mas so violent, as not only to 
throw him to the ground, but to deprive him 
instantly both of ins speech and understand¬ 
ing, which he never more recovered, though 
he survived the accident near eleven days. 

The queen ordered him to be convm’ed im¬ 
mediately to the palace of the Tournelles: 
eveiy assistance of art was procured for him, 
and the di\ lne mercy was implored by pro¬ 
cessions and public prayers; but the wound 
was beyond a cure, and he at length expired, 
having only passed his fortieth year, about 
four months*. .bily 10. 

Conster- 


Authors arc not absolutely agTced wlietlicr tlie hiiig 
fought ^vitli Ills vizor raised, or whether it fitwv open 
with the blow received froui Moiitgomcri's lance*—Luc 
Gauric, a famous astrologer of the time, is pretended 
by de Thou, to have foretold the mauner and circum¬ 
stances of tile king’s dealii ; but unfortunately, (bni- 
ric’s prediction is found in Gassendi ; and expressly 
asserts, tliat if Henry could surmount the dangers 
with which he was menaced in iiis sixty-third and 
sixty-fourth year, he Avoiild survive, and enjoy great 
happiness till the age of sixty-niiic years and ten 
T p months.** 
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An event, at once so tragical, and so im¬ 
possible to have been either foreseen, or ex¬ 
pected ; produced effects of the most exten¬ 
sive, as uell as deplorable nature to the 
state. AV e are lost in the calculation of 


months.”—Mezerai likewise relates Hiat Charles, 
Duke of Lorrain, wlio was soii-in-law^ to Henry the 
second, he having married the princess Claude, that 
king’s daughier ; was accustomed publicly and solemnly 
to declare, that, while he was at Paris, during the 
festivities and tournaments which preceded the 
king’s deatli, on the night before that melanclioly 
event; a lady who was lodged in his own palace, 
near the Bastile, saw in a dream, the king thrown 
to the ground by a blow from a lancc in his eye ; a 
splinter of which struck the Dauphin by rebouiid 
in the ear, and extended him breathless near the 
dead body of his father.”—These dreams and pre¬ 
dictions, carry with them either so nmeh folly, or so 
much falsity ; and this stoiy is so rviiicfdly invented 
after Francis the second’s deaih, ;js to become matters 
of contempt and ridicule in an enlightened age. No 
sooner had l^hilip the second received inielUgence of 
Henry’s accident and desperate situation, than he dis¬ 
patched Andre Fesal, his own surgeon, from Brussels 
to Paris, to attend on, and to exert his skill for tiic 
recovery of the expiring prince: but all his efforts 
were fruitless; an iTicnrable abscess having formed 
itself in tlie king’s brain, of which he died on the 10th 
of July, 1559. 
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the evils and liiisfortunes w hich ovei w helmed 
the French nation, and liinl nearly subverted 
the crown, i)i consequence of Hemy’s violent 
death. Perhaps modern history can produce 
nothing to be put in competition with it, in 
this point of view. Fvcn the assassination of 
Henry the fourth l)y lla\;fillac, tho’ a cala¬ 
mity of the lirst magnitude, did not plunge 
the kingdom into immediate civil war; nor 

o 

eventually give birth to massacres still more 
atrocious. I'he more we contemplate the as¬ 
tonishing catastrophe produced by the stroke 
of Montgomeri’s lance, the more we are 
swallowetl up in astonishment; followed by 
sentiments of submission and resignation to 
that unseen power, which disposes of the de¬ 
stiny of men, and regulates them by ktws in¬ 
scrutable to us. 

Meanwhile, consternation, mingled wath 
intrigue and artifice, efnided the court, of 
which the queen became in some measure the 
head, tho’ not invested with the regency. 

The various contending factions, led by chiefs 
of distinguished capacity, whom the late 
king’s vigor had kept in subjection; now' 
liberated from restraint, declared their re- 

r 4 spective 
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1550. spective pretensions without disguise. The 
Duke of Savoy, iind.ing the king’s recoiery 
desperate, solicited so pressingly the com¬ 
pletion of his marriage with the princess 

July iMargaret, that it was celelirated at “ Notre- 
“ Dame,” without any pomp, and in the 
greatest privacy. '.I'he l^lnchcss de \ alenti- 
nois, who during twelve years, ever since 
Henry’s accession, nfiglit he said to have 
governed Trance ; received an order from the 
queen, intimating that she might retire to her 
own house, and not presume to enter the 
chamber of the dying king; which command 
she obeyed. This mandate was followed by 
a second message from Catherine, enjoining 
her to deliver up the jewels of the crown, and 
other rich effects then in her possession. She 
inquired if Henry was dead ; and the mes¬ 
senger having replied, tint lie yet breathed, 
but could not possibly remain long alive ; 
“ Know,” said .Diana, with undaunted in-, 
trepidity, “ that so long as he shall retain 
“ the least ajipearance of life, .1 neither fear 
“ my enenfies, however powerful, nor will 
“ shew any deference to their menaces or 
“ commands. Carry this answer back to 

“ the 
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the queen.” It is difficult to say whether 1559. 
the dignity of the reply excites most admira¬ 
tion ; or its audacity, more astonishment. 

If Ilenry was not a great, he was an ami¬ 
able and accomplished prince. Generous to 
his domestics, bounteous to his followers, he 
was beloved by his courtiers and attendants. 

Ilis coiiAersation was entertaining, and lively; 
bis manner of expression, flowing and grace¬ 
ful. An affectionate father, a polite and decent 
husband, a warm and animated friend ; he 
was, in all the walks of private lil’e, peculi¬ 
arly an object of respect and attachment. 
Neither destitute of capacity nor of firmness, 
tho’ governed by his mistress, and subser¬ 
vient to his I'avorites ; he could exert himself 
on important occasions, and enforce obedi¬ 
ence. I’ond of polite literature, as from he¬ 
reditary right, he encouraged it in his court, 
where it made a rapid progrcoS. In the 
prime of life, and with such qualities, his 
death must at any time have been considered 
as a loss to his kingdom ; but in the critical 
juncture when he expired, it was a calamity 
of the most afflicting nature, immediately 
followed by massacres, crimes, and insurrec¬ 
tion. 
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J550. tion. The vigor of his government, and the 
presence of the sovereign, could alone repress 
the enthusiastic spirit and intemperate zeal, 
which characterized the followers of the re¬ 
formed religion. He only could impose limits 
on the intniiuing' genius of Catherine of Me- 
dicis, and set bounds to the wild ambition of 
the princes of the family of (iuise. His un¬ 
timely end withdrew' this salutary controul; 
and the succeeding circumstances which took 
place under the reigns of liis three sons, 
opened the avenues to every source of public 
evil or misfortunes. . 

By the queen he left four sons, and three 
daughters, all of whom will be trequenlly 
mentioned hereafter. He never had any 
children by the Duchess de A'alentlnois; 
but, besides Diana, married to the Duke of 
Castro, of w horn mention has been already 
made; he left a natural son by a .Scottish 
lad}', nameil Henry dk\ngoulesme, who 
became grand Prior of France, gmernpr of 
Provence, and admiral of the Lei ant seas*. 

Be 


^ The iKinic of this mistress of Henry llie second, is 
^aid to have been Fleming : she was in the service of 

Marj, 
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We are now about to enter on a melan- 
choly period of the French history. Wars 

of 


Mary, queen of Scotland, whom she had accompanied 
from her own country into France. Yet, others of the 
contemporary writers call her Mademoiselle de Lew- 
iston,” and pretend that she was related to Mary 
by blood. But she was unquestionably a Scottish 
woman. They add, that motives of policy and court 
intrifTue originally produced the connexion between 
til is lady and tiie king, d’he Guises, jealous of the 
ascendant which Diana de Poitiers had obtained and 
preserved over him, de!ermi:ied to dctacli him from 
her ; as they found tli;d she no longer treated them 
with her accustomed confidence, and that Montmo- 
reiici had supplanted tliem i'l Iicr ntlections. To tiiis 
end, they artbiily praised Mademoiselle de Lew¬ 
iston,” and exti^lled lier beauty greatly to Henry, who 
soon after snv/, and became sensible to her charms. 
She did not scruple to gratify liis passion ; but their 
intimacy w is concealed, even after she had brought 
him a son, with tlic utmost care, in order to prevent its 
being know n to the Duchess de Valentinois. 

Henry d’Angoiilesme, her son, was a generous, 
brave, and accomplished prince, tho’ unhappily led, 
by the prejudices and violence of the times, to be par¬ 
ticularly active in the massacre of St. Bartholomew.— 
His death, which was tragical and singular, happened 
at Aix in Provence, on the second of June, IjSS. 
Philip Altoviti, Baron de Castelane, was Ida mortal 

enemy-: 
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1559. of religion, far more sangninarv, cruel, and 
ruinous to the kingclom, than even those 
caused bj the claims of Henry the fifth and 
Edward the third ; follow in succession under 
fhe three last princes of the race of ^'alois. 
The brilliant reigns of Francis and Henry, 
which we have just reviewed; the animating 
contests for glory or territory, maintainec^ 
with Charles the hflb and Philip the second ; 
are about to be succeeded by intestine con¬ 
fusion, revolt, and rebellion. The kingdom, 
over-run by foreign auxiliaries, and desolated 
by its own sidijects, becomes a scene of uni¬ 
versal contention. Catherine of i^Tedicis, 
ulio had hitherto remained in obscurity, 


rricmy : Henry having entered liis Iioiisej and luiying 
reproached the Ikiron with many acts of malignant 
hatred towards idm ; at length proceeded to siicli 
icngtlis of violence, as to pass Ids sword thro’Caste- 
lane’s bod}^ d.lloviti expiring, had yet snhicient force 
to snatch a poniard from the liea(i of the bed on 
which he fell, willi wiiich lie stabbed Henry in the 
belly. The ])rince did not apprehcjid his wound to 
be mortal : l)Ht the friar who confessed him, informing 
him of his danger ; he replied, without emotion, “ II 
ne fanl plus penscr a vivre? Eh bien, pensons done 
a mourir !”—He died twenty-four hours afterwards. 


emerof- 
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orneraina' from the restraint under which she ^559. 
had been held ; in order to perpetuate her 
own power, embroils all parties. The spirit 
of civil discord and of religious frenzy almost 
extinguishes for the time, every sentiment of 
humanity or patriotism ; till at length, in the 
person of Henry the fourth, a prince, de¬ 
scended from the ancient kings of France, 
appears ; and, as if sent by Providence to 
heal the wounds of the state, restores peace, 
and diffuses felicity. 
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CHAP. IX. 

State of the kingdom at the death of Henry the 
second.—Character of the Duke of Guise—of 
the Cardinal of Lorrain—of the king of iVa- 
varre—of the prince of CondL—Catherine of 
Aledicis,—Her character^ person, aiid political 
conduct.—Disgrace of the Duchess of Valenti- 
nois.—Accession of Francis the second.—Poiver 
of the Guises.—The king'^s ill health. — Assassi- 
nation of I^Hnard .— Conspiracy of Amboise, 
and its defeat. — Executions.—The prince of 
Conde suspected.—Convocation of Fontainhleau. 
Arrival of the king of Navarre and prince of 
Conde at court.—Dhey are arrested.—Trial of 
the latter prince. — Francis's illness.—Condemn 
nation of the prince of Conde.—Intrigues and 
cabals of Catherine of Medicis.—Death of Fran¬ 
cis the second. — Circumstances. — Character .—• 
Fu7ieral.—Arrival of Montmorend.—Release 
of Conde. 

PIIEVIOUS to our entering upon this 
short, but unfortunate reign, whicli first gave 
birth to the wars of religion in France; it 
may be requisite to lake a view of the prin¬ 
cipal 
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tipal personages who will appear upon the 
scene, and to contemplate the elements of 
future misLrtunes in some measure yet la¬ 
tent, or only unfolding in part their princi¬ 
ples of destruction, d’he unforeseen catas¬ 
trophe of Henry the second’s death called out 
these principles into action, which might 
otherwise ha\e remained in tranquillity. That 
superior and coercive authority being sud¬ 
denly removed, that had hitherto over-ruled 
the many discordant spirits with which the 
court was filled ; a tumultuous administration 
succeeded, precarious in its basis, uncertain 
in its duration, and only supported by an 
extraordinary exertion of severity, or circum¬ 
spection. 

In the confusion consequent upon the de¬ 
cease of the late king, the Guises, profiting 
of the occasion, had gained possession of the 
person of Francis the second, the young so¬ 
vereign. If their near alliance by blood to 
the queen, Mary of Scotland, afforded them 
a plausible pretext to justify their conduct; 
the great endowments of the two brothers, 
Francis, Duke of Guise, and the Cardinid of 
Lorrain, seemed to render them qualified for 
filling the first employments of the state. 

The 
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The Duke possessed in an eminent degree 
all those qualities, which are formed to procure 
an ascendancy over mankind. Liberal to a 
degree of munificence, courteous even to con¬ 
descension in his manners and address, he 
captivated the people ; while his military re¬ 
putation procured him the adherence of the 
soldiery, and the attachment of the bravest 
officers, who regarded themsehes as certain 
of success under his command. Naturally 
moderate in his character, and av erse to cru¬ 
elty, he nev ertheless zealously maintained the 
ancient worship, and opposed every religious 
innovation. Intrepid in the article of dan¬ 
ger, either personal or political, which he. 
surveyed without trouble or apprehension, he 
always applied the most instant and eflica- 
cious remedies. Conscious of his owm capa¬ 
city for government, favored by the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of the times, and hurried 
away by his thirst of power, he set no limits 
to his ambition 

Talents 


* Inaucis, Duke of Guise, was unquestionably, one 
of the most elevated and extraordinary cliaracters 
wliicb aj.peared in the sixteentli century. He was 
born at the castle of J3ar in Lorrain, on the seventcenti* 

of 
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Talents of an opposite nature, but, per¬ 
haps, not less calculated to seduce the human 
mind, characterized his brother the Cardinal. 
Endowed with the _£riit of eloquence, and ani¬ 
mated with unbounded zeal in the cause of 
the catholic religion; he was venerated by 
the established clergy, as the guardian of the 
ecclesiastical immunities and privileges. In- 

of February, 1519. In 1545 he >vas Avouncled by 
lance near the eye, at tlie sie^e of Boulogne ; ^vhich, 
from tile scar tiiat it i<Tt on his face, procured him the 
surname of “ IJalafre.” ffis defence of Metz in 1553, 
against Charles the tiflh, and still more, his clemency 
and Iiumaniiy towr.rds the Imperial soldiers mHo fell 
into his hands, on the ( mperor’s retreat from before the 
place, acquired him an immortal reputation. Victory 
appeared to accom])any him Avlierever he moA'ed ; and 
the recovery of ('alus fiom the Englisli, endeared him 
deservedly to all France. It is to ])c lamented that ihe 
death of Henry the second, the relation in 'svliich he 
stood to the successor, by the marriage of Mary of Scot¬ 
land, his niece, to that prince, and the feeble cliaracter 
of Francis the second himself, opened to the Duke of 
Guise a career for his ambition, too alluring to be re¬ 
sisted by a man vho felt liis capacity. Yet even pre¬ 
judice must confess, that he possessed qualities worthy 
of government; and such as, if the circumstances of the 
times had permitted, might have been as beneticial to 
li^s adopted country, as they were glorious to himself, 
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ferior to the Duke iu clenieiicy and persoijal 
courage, he was still more cnterprizina: and 
presumptuous: but, elated even to arrogance 
by success, he sunk into pusillanimity when 
oppressed by ad\crse torluue. \ iolent, as 
well as vindictiie, he could neither restrain, 
nor dissemble his feeliutrs : dissolute, and fond 
of pleasure, he gave olfenee by the liberti¬ 
nism of his manners. Ci reedy of power, ra¬ 
pacious of wealth, and saerificing every con¬ 
sideration of private tenderness or al'tection, tO'^ 
the dictates of an interested policy ; he knew 
no motives, and pursued no objects, except 
those which tended to the elevation of him¬ 
self and his family. 

Anthony of llourbon, titular king of Na¬ 
varre, first prince of the Idood, was ill cal¬ 
culated to oppose these aspiring an;! turbulent 
spirits. Of a temper gentle, humane, and 
flexible, nature seemed to lia\c designed him 
for times of tranquillity. Kqual to the IDiike 
of Guise only in personal iiraierv, he uas lar 
beneath him in every olh(;r [icint of compe¬ 
tition. Politically timid and iriesolutt;, he 
was destitute of that decision, so indispensible 
in great emergencies. Pluctuatiug in perpe¬ 
tual 
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lual uncertainty between the two religions, 
lie neither conlil he deemed a Catholic, nor a 
Ilngonot; yet naturally voluptuous, and fond 
of pleasure, he was easily induced to sacrifice 
the ties of policy, to the weakness of private 
inclination. 

Ills brother Louis, prince of Conde, was 
cast by nature in a very diffoi'ent mold. 11 is 
person, which was little and ungraceful, en¬ 
closed an elevated and intrepid mind. Amo¬ 
rous from disposition, and of persuasive ad¬ 
dress, he received from the other .si‘x the most 
niiliounded proofs of their alleetion. Of de,- 
termined courage, he was formed for camps, 
not less tlian for (-ourts, Limited in his for¬ 
tune, which was (wlremely circumscrihi'd, 
he nevertheless possessed the liheralitv he- 
comiii”; his hin-h hirlli. Professino' with zeal 
the doctrines of Cah. in, but little inclined to 
the rigorous manners inculcated by the fol¬ 
lowers of the Reformation ; he made relimon 

O 

the pretext for engaging in those wars, which 
ambition and his h.alred. to the (niises reallv 
produced. Not inferior to the ccldiruted 
Constable of liourbon in the arts of retaininn; 
ja licentious soldiery in subjection, nature had 
c 2 qnalilied 
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qualified him to coniniaad arjuies, and in¬ 
spired hail with a passion for iinlitriry glory, 
\V ith (pialiiies such these, he formed ao 
unequal antagonist to the Duke of Guise ; 
whom he ever eonsidered ns Ifis niorla.l enemy, 
and Doldly onpo'Sed on all occa,sioiis'''k 

dfhe Constanie Montnioienci, llir advanced 


^ Louis of Bonrhou, of Con if, tlio seventh 

son of Gluirlos, DiC-v of \ cncloino, was born on the 
7th of May, Ij.fO. lie oarty uisOi>ir,,i:;]ie(l iiiir.sclf 
in tlie fickl, nndrr tiic rcig'n of Henry the second, luiv- 
ing made bis first campaign will] tluit prince, wtien lie 
laid siege to Boulogne. In 1552, having llirown him¬ 
self into Metz, lie contributed to the glory wliieli t!ic 
Duke of fiuise acquired, by bis repulse of the emperor 
from before that city. .At the uufortunate battle of 
St. Qniutin, where Montmoieiici was taken prisoner, 
and the French army was totally defeated ; tlie prince 
of Conde, then only twenty-seven years (?f age, aft(‘r 
distinguishing his eourage during tlie action, rallied 
the flying troops at la Fc riq in Fie ody. 

Having imbibed tlu' ndigiou* opinions of the re¬ 
formers, before the death of Henry the second ; the 
tumnituous times which followeil under I'ramis tlu‘ 
second, and (Hiarh’s tlie ninth, renden'd the prisiec of 
Conde too distingnislud. He was eventually involvi'd 
in rebellion, *vhieh l(‘rminated in Ids ]>reinatnn.* and 
tragical end. He will ])e mucli mentioned in tlie pre¬ 
sent, and succeeding reigns. 

in 
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in 3 'eafs, long accustomed to occujoy the first 1359. 
post of state, and too haughty to condescend 
to fill an inl’erior situation, did not at once 
declare for either faction. But, the pressing 
instances of Henry d’Ainville, his second son, 
whose ascendancy over Ins mind was great; 
joined to his aversion for thr reformed reli¬ 
gion, induced him at length, reluctantly, to 
unite himself v. ith the princes of the family 
of Lorrain. 

The Marechal de St. Andre, one of the 
most accompiished noblemen of the court, 
brave, polite, and elegant, but imn)odei'alely 
addicted to pleasures, and of a ruined for¬ 
tune ; ranging' Ifimself under the same ban¬ 
ner, de\Gted his scr\ices implicitly to the 
iduke of Guise''’''. On the contrary, Culigny, 

and 


* Jacques tl’Alb.ui, co’.iiinoiily kiiowu in lu’story by 
tlic name of ‘he rJ-'ueclia! dc St. Andre, was one of the 
most (bstiiiguished favorites of ilenry ihe second, who 
lo'ded him with dignities anti prefennciits : his brave¬ 
ry, his inagniticence of disposition, and the insinua¬ 
tion ojT liis manners, pecniiarly caicniated him to suc¬ 
ceed indjourts. As early ns the battle of Cerizoles, 
under Francis Ihe first, in 15ti, he had acejnired a 
high reputation fur intrepidity: atid he !iad been pre- 

Q 3 sent 
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3559. and d’Andelot his lirother, who were both o£ 
them avowed proselytes to Calvinism; em¬ 
braced the party of the princes of the blood, 
and adhered to it invariably. 

Catherine of IMedicis, whom we have so 
long seen obscured by the superior influence 
of the two successive mistresses of Francis 
and Ifenry, now for the first time rose into 
political importance. Her rank, as mother 
to the young king, made her friendship 
eagerly sought after liy every party; w-hile 
her talents and capacity rendered her equal 
to, and capable of, the most arduous employ- 

sent in every action of ctnngcr, during the Avar Avhicb 
took place betAveen Charles the tiftli and Henry the 
second. He receiv<;d the garter from tiie young'king 
of England, Edward the sixth, to Avlioin lie had been 
sent Avith tlie order of St. Hichael. At St. Quintiii 
lie Avas made prisoner, together with the Constable 
Montim/rcnci.—Cndcr the reign of Francis the second, 
and in the .hrst years of Charles the ninth, he acted a 
distinguished part in the unhappy scenes Avliich deso¬ 
lated and laid Avaste the kingdom. Voltaire seems to 
have conceived more meanly of liis talents, than per¬ 
haps they merited r he calls St. Andre the “ Lepidus 
“ of the Triumvirate”' Avhich Avas formed under 
Charles the ninth, between the Duke of Guise, Mont- 
morciici, and that nobleman. 
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tnents of ,-;tale. Of a character too compli¬ 
cated, and containing ino\cments too intri¬ 
cate for ordinary delineation, it is difficult to 
pourtraj the various features that composed 
her mind. 

ilndowed by nature with a variety of emi¬ 
nent qualities, v. hich might have conduced to 
the welfare of mankind, she wanted virtue to 
di reel them to honorable and salutary pur¬ 
poses. Fond of pleasure, of letters, of mag¬ 
nificence, these v.ere nevertheless only infe¬ 
rior ahections: ambition, which predomi¬ 
nated, sv.allowed up all other passions in her 
bosom. Possessed of an equanimity of tem¬ 
per and coinimsure, which might have done 
honor to the firmest man, she seemed to look 
down as from an eminence, on human occur¬ 
rences. Never alarmed, eve!i in circumstances 
the most miexpected and distressful, she 
knew eiiher how to oppose and to surmount 
them ; or, if necessary, how to bend and ac¬ 
commodate herself to them. Mistress of con¬ 
summate dissimulation, her manners, where 
she wished to succei?d in any attempt, were 
ingratiating l>eyond the common powers of 
female seduction. Sprung from the family 
D 4 of 
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1559. of the Medicis, the revivers of the arts in 
Italy ; and eniuious of the fame which Fran¬ 
cis the lii'st had acquired by his protection ot 
learning; she cultiv ated poetry and all the 
gentler occupations, while .surrounded with 
the horrors of civil war; and extended her 
generosity to men of genius, even in the most 
exhausted slate of the finances. Fxpensive 
even to prodigality, in the entertainments and 
diversions which she exhibited, and covering 
her deepest designs under tlie mask of dissi¬ 
pation ; she planned a massacre, during the 
festh ity of a banquet, and caressed with the 
most winning blandishments, the victim which 
she had previously destined to destruction. 
Cruel from policy, not from temper: avari¬ 
cious from neeessit^q profuse from taste; she. 
united in herself qualities the most discordant 
and contradictory that ever met in woman*'. 

Her 

('iitlierinc of Mrdicis, .so celebrated in the annals 
of I'ranee, and of all Jvjropc, was the dangldor of Lo- 
rcit'/.o de Medicis, Duke of Urbiuo, and of Magdelaine 
de la T<)ur d’.tnvergne. She was born at Florence, oo 
the loll) of .April, 1519; and during ber childhood was 
exposed to the utmost hazards,- from the aiiimosity of 

thiT 
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Her figure^ which was majestic, corre¬ 
sponded with her rank; the beauty of her 

counte-' 


the Florentines to the liouse of Medicis, who had been 
expelled from that city by the opposite faction. Not 
content with depriving the youi]g ])riiicess of all the 
possessions of her famiiy, they coiitined her at nint? 
years of age, in a monastery. Daring the famous siege 
of Florence, in 15^0, Haptista ('ei, oiic of the most 
violent opponents of the Medicis, carried his detestation 
and barbarity to such a length, as to propose to place 
Catberiire upon the wadis of the city, between two bat¬ 
tlements, where she would iiave been exposed to the 
whole fire of the Imperial artillery. Cernard Caslig- 
lione even advdsed in the council, a more brutal sjiecies 
of vengeance; that of submitting her to the prostitu¬ 
tion and violence of t!ic soldiery : but these cruel pro¬ 
positions were received with horror, and immediately 
rejected. 

Philibert, prince of Orange, who commanded at that 
time the army of Charles the fifth,, encamped beforb 
Florence, aspired to Catherine’s hand. The propasi-" 
tion was dispU asing to Pope Clement the scventli, lier 
uncle, who hud already entertained higher views for 
his niece : but the prince of Orange would neverthe¬ 
less have succeeded in his demand of the princess, 
if the death of tliat illustrious commander, which took 
place previous to the surrender of the city, hud not 
liberated the Pontifl', and left Catherine at libert}^. 
Jdhn Stiiart, Duke of Albany, who had married Anne 

de 
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countenance being blended with dignity^ 
Knowing how^ to improve her natural attrac¬ 
tions by all the aids of dress, she carried her 
magnificence on this article to a prodigious 
length : nor were the charms of her person 
fugitive and frail, but accompanied her even 
into age, and hardly quitted her at a very 
advanced period of life AVith such endow- 

mentSy 


dc la Tour, sister to tlie Duchess of Urbino; ncgoti- 
ated on the part of Francis the first, the alliance be* 
tween the young princess, ami Henry, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, which was consuiinnated at Marseilles with so 
mucli magnificence, in October, 1533. 

Her complexion was unusually fair, her eyes 
large, full of vivacity and fire. S!ie had, wlicn young, 
a very fine shape ; but grew aftervvards huge and cor¬ 
pulent. Her head was disproportionately big ; nor 
could she walk any considerable distance, without 
being subject to an attack of dizziness. The extreuKJ 
symmetry and admirable slia|>e of her legs, made her 
take a partieiilar pleasure in wearing silk stoekings 
drawn very tiglit, the use of w liicli were first introdaced 
in her time. A desire of shewing them more conspicu¬ 
ously, induced her likewise to change the female mode 
of riding on horseback, whicli antecedently w as by rest¬ 
ing the feet on a small board, to tliat of placing one leg 
upon tlie pommel of the saddle.—Catherine piqued 
herself on the address with which she rode : and (ho* 

in 
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nients, intelisctiial and personal, it may ra- 
tlier excite surprize that she should so long 
have remained uilhout power or influence; 
than that she should, alter the death of Henry 
the secontl, have* acted so distinguished a part 
in the history of France. 

While Henry, mortally wounded, lay ex¬ 
piring in the palace of the 'rourneiies; Ca¬ 
therine, tho’ ill appearance agitated with the 
deepest sorrow', yet foreseeing the natural con¬ 
sequences of her sou’s accession ; was vvhoJly 
occupied with the consideration of those mea¬ 
sures, which it would be proper ior her to 
embrace in so critical an emergency. Greatly 
as she dreaded the capacity, the ambition, 

ill consequence of iier boldness in hunting, slie once 
broke her leg : and at aiiotlser time received so severe a 
blow on the head, as to be obliged to undergo the ope¬ 
ration of the trepan ; she continued this exercise to lier 
sixtieth year. Her hands and arms are said to have 
excelled those of any lady of the court, both as to forni 
and delicacy. All habits became her, from the taste 
with which she adjusted every ornament to lier figure ; 
and her wardrolx*, like that of Elizabeth, qm'cn of Eng¬ 
land, was equally varied and splendid. Her neck and 
breast were of the most dazzling whileness; Brantoinr- 
screaks of them with enthusiastic complacency. 
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1559. and the influence of the Guises; yet the 
Constable Monimorenci was more personally 
obnoxious to her. He had not only united 
himself by close and recent ties, with the 
Duchess de Valentinois ; but he had likewise 
started suspicions the most injurious to her 
honor and nuptial fidelity, by asserting, that 
of all the children which she had brought the 
late king her husband, not one resembled 
him*. On the contrary, the princes of Lor- 

rain, 

Davila, with liis usual accuracy, assigns several 
reasons for Catlicrinc’s dislike to tlie Constable. He 
had origiiiaily endeavoured to induce Henry, when 
Dauphin, to repudiate her, on accouni of sterility ; and 
when tliat pretext had ceased, by her having brought 
him cliil Iron, Montmorenci threw indirect, if not open 
rcnections, on her tiJelitj" to her husband, by declaring, 
that ^‘ofall his issue, only Diana, his natural dan diter, 
resembled Henry.” Desides these personal and wouiid- 
iiic* insnbs,, tlie Consta])Ic had iinifbnnly perseciitetl all 
tin' Florentines, wlio from connexions of blood, or of 
country, had followed Catherine into Fraiicc, or who 
hud endeavored to gain promotion ir. her court. All 
tliese inodificatiocs, says Davila., the queen bore in 
silence during her linsbaiurs life, bvhng a most skilful 
and ]''»*<hbirtd dissembler : but, when released from that 
subjection, iier rcineniUiauce and reseiitmeiit of Mont- 

morenci’s 
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rain, who courted her friendship, promised 1559. 
her the sacrifice of the late king’s mistress, 
as (he cement of their common union. 'I'his 
teifipting coiiJitlon, so grateful to female 
vengeance, detoi mined the resolution of the 
queen. Diana, abandoiieti by the croud of 
cou iiers who h id surrounded her in Henry’s 
re.gr< ; and destine i to undergo in turn the 
hi ari uiou which she had indicted on the 
Duciiess d’l'iStampes ; withdrew^ immediately 
from a situation where her presence was grow n 
odious, and where her power had become 
extinct, lletiring to the palace of Anet, she 
there passed the remainder of her life, in a 
splendid repose. Catherine, satisfied ’vah 
political victory, and repressing, from regard 
to her husb.md’s memory, any further perse¬ 
cution ; permitted the Duchess to retain all 
the splendid presents which she had received 
from the lioimty of her lover, without dimi¬ 
nution*. 

The 


morenci’s treatment, induced her to lend a ready assent 
to the suggestions and requests of the princes of Lor* 
rain. 

* It cannot be denied that the queen acted with the 

highest 
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The young king, IVancis the second, who 
ascended the throne, was only si\tc(ui years 
and six months old ; but, as by the constitu^ 
tion of the monarchy, he was no longer in 
his minority, the whole power of the state 
resided in his ])ersom L nfortunately for 
France, a weakness bath of body and miiKU 

highest magnaniiaity and denicncy on Ibis occasion, 
when she miglit liave taken a bloody and exemplary re? 
Tenge on lier rival. The Marochal de Tavaipjes oliered 
to cut oft the Dnehess's nose; but Catherine would not 
permit so ferocious an act. Even the Gnis(‘s, tho’ in¬ 
timately connected with Diana by marriag(‘, and prin¬ 
cipally indebted Ip her for their elevation and favor, 
yet were so base as to becom(‘ her open enemies on 
Henry the socondN death.— Tlje (-ardinal of T^orrain 
would even have been her bitterest persecutor, if his 
brother, the Duke of Ainm^le, who had marrmd Diana’s 
dangliter, had md restrained, and n'minded him, “that 
it woi]Ul render himself infamous, to become tlie 
“ executioner of his own mother-in-law It does ho- 
war to the Constable, tliat he wonkl not desert licr, 
from respect to tlu‘ inemorv of his biMiefactor Henry 
the second, tho’ solicited to that paarpose.— Diana (ex¬ 
pressed her gratitude to the (jiu'cn, by a prestmt of iha 
snpc'rb jialac(‘ (d' Chanmojibsur-Loire, sitnatc'd in the 
midst of those lands assigned to Catlierine for her 
doAvry. She received fnun the queen in return, the 
eastle of Chenonccaux, in Touraiiic. 


approach- 
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approaclilng to debility, incapacitated him 1559. 
even more than his youth, ior the conduct 
of public affairs. Governed absolutely by 
his mother, and by the two princes of Lor- 
rain, uncles to the queen consort, Mary of 
Scotland ; he h id neither judgment to direct 
himself, nor ability to withstand their advice 
and suggestions. A real minority thus took 
place, tho’ the king was of full age. When 
the deputies of tht parliament of Paris waited 
on him, to express their duty anti allegiance 
to his person, he informed them that he had 
thought proper to invest the iduke of Guise 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain, with the su¬ 
preme administration of alluirs; assigning to 
the former the military department, and the 
finances to the latter'’b 

The 


* 'I'lic instant that tlic late king Ilenrjtlic second 
had breathed his last, the (iuises wit!iont delay con¬ 
veyed the young sovereign, Francis, to the palace of 
the Louvre ; where Cath.erine of Medicis immediately 
followed them. Her anxiety to sliare with those princes, 
the royal authority, impelled her to quit her husbmd’s 
body, contrary to tlie ancient, invariable custom of the 
queens dowager of France; which did not allow tlicm 
to leave their chamber during forty days, nor even to 

see 
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‘ The Constable foreseeing this inevitable 
triumph of his enemies, had announced its 

approach 


Rce tbe sun or moon, till tlic roj^al olxsequies were per-r 
formed. The Duke and Cardinal liavin^ thus gained 
the exclusive possession of the new king’s person, cffcc- 
inally prevented Montmorcnci from having any access 
to him ; because, by liis office of Constable, lie was 
under a necessity of remaining with the corpse of the 
deceased sovereign, and superintending his funeral, 
the ceremony of which lasted tluee-and-tliirty days. 
When, therefore, after tliese solemnities were per¬ 
formed, Montmorcnci repaired to the Louvre, in order 
to express his duty to the young king ; Francis, in¬ 
structed by his uncles the Guises, received the ("on- 
stable willi every dcinonstrution of respect and affec¬ 
tion : but, under pretence of sparing liis age, permitted 
him to retire to ChantiHi, as a retreat becoming his 
time of life and infirmities. The Constable yielding to 
a necessity which he was not able to resist, quitted tlic 
court. 

Anthony, king of Navarre, had retired frpm thence, 
previous to the dealh of Henry the second ; indignqnt 
that by the late treaty of peace, signed with Spain at 
Cateaii in Cambresis, no attention had been paid to his 
interests, nor any endeavors exerted to compel Philip 
the second to restore to him the kingdom of Navarre. 
On tlic very day Avlicn Henry the second received his 
W'ound from Montgomcri’s lance, tlic Coiistablc, ap¬ 
prehensive that it would prove mortal, and conscious 

of 
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approach to the king of Navarre, who was 1559 . 
retired into his principality of Bearn. Mont- 
morenci urged him at the same time to repair 
immediately to court, and there claim the au¬ 
thority about the person of the young king, to 
which his rank entitled him as first prince of 
the blood. But, Antlmny, incapable from 
character of any decisive resolution, and dis¬ 
trustful of Montmorenci’s attachment; . in¬ 
stead of instantly setting out for the capital, 
advanced by short journies, and stopt at 
Vendome. This ill-judged and tardy con¬ 
duct at such a juncture, gave the Guises time 
to confirm their acquisition, and to strengthen 
their power. Montmorenci having been or¬ 
dered to retire to his own palace in the coun¬ 
try, the Cardinal de Tournon was recalled, 
and admitted to an ostensible association in 
the government. 15ertrandi, to whom Diana 

of llic necessity of Anllioiiy’s personal appearance on 
llic spot, dispatched a courier to press his ir.^tant de¬ 
parture and arrival at court. But, t!ic king* of Na¬ 
varre, Vrho iniputed to ?vIontsnorenci the dereliction of 
liis rights, sacrificed by tlic laic peace; injudicioirly 
refused to follow the advice given him, or to profit of 
it with due celerity. 

de 
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155f). de Poitiers had caused the seals to be en- 
trusted, being likeAvise dismissed; Olivier, a 
man universally respected for his probity and 
honor, M'as created chancellor. 

IMeanwhile Anthony, impelled by the ex¬ 
hortations of his brother, the prince of Conde, 
no less than by those of IMontmorenci; at 
length arriving, found a reception cold even 
to indignity. The apartments tvhich were as¬ 
signed him m the court, had been purposely 
selected as unbecoming his quality ; nor would 
he haie been able to obtain a lodging, if the 
Marechal de St. Andre had not lent him that 
occupied by himself. On his being presented 
to the new king, Francis made the same de¬ 
claration to him, which he had alreadv done 
to his parliament. Anthony’s friends, who 
still were numerous, exhorted him to con¬ 
tinue firm, and to wait the fa\ourabie oppor¬ 
tunity of regaining iiis interest and credit. 
But, the (Aiises acting on his fears, by indi¬ 
rect nu-naces oi the king of Spam’s nrsent- 
ment, if he presumed to controvert the (pteen 
mollior’s, cr her son’s ehoiee of mmislers ; 
and Catherine, on the other hand, alluring 
him by a promise of proctning from Philip 

the 
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the second, the restilatloii of Ills kingdom of 
Navarre; Anthony submitted without fur¬ 
ther effort. As his presence at court was 
nevertheless calculated to excite uneasiness in 
the breasts of the members of administration, 
it was judged proper to remove him : for this 
purpose, he received from Francis, the com¬ 
mission of conducting the princess Elizabeth, 
his sister, to the frontiers of Sjiain ; of which 
kingdom she was destined to be queen, by 
her marriage with Philip the second*. 

1 ne 


The prince of Conde, Coligny^ and many others 
of the Calvinist lords, having niet Antlioiiy at Vendonie, 
a comicil was tlierc held, to deiiiXTatc on the steps 
requisite to be taken, for sliaring at least the power of 
tlie state v.iih tiie ftiiiily of Guise. The prince of 
Conde and d’Andelot urged the most vigorous and vio¬ 
lent measures: liie king of Navarre and the admiral 
C’oligny, on (lie contraiy, advised a slow and gentle 
mode of conduct. This lattt'r opinion prevailed ; An¬ 
thony was recfdved the young king, in a manner 
Wiiicli afforded no hopes of displacing the Guises, or 
even of participating witli tliem in tlio goveniiuenr. 
ITancis’s answers were cold, nugracioui, and harsh ; 
nor did lie ever admit the king of Navarre into his pre¬ 
sence, except when the Duke of Guise and lire Cardinid 
were with him. Thus repuls<‘d, Aiilhony endeavoured 

II 2 ttf 
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Tlie new ministers, who had thus possessed 
themselves ot the person and power of thc^- 
king; conscious of the precarious foundation 
on which their authority rested, and dreading 
lest some attempt should be made upon it; 
published an edict, forbidding any person to 
carry fire-arms, or even to wear a dress fa-' 
vourable to the concealment of such weapons. 
This order, calculated for their personal safety, 
and strongly expressive of their fears, ought 
not to excite astonishment, when it is consi¬ 
dered that the Duke of Guise and his bro¬ 
ther the Cardinal, Avere in fact foreigners, 
princes of the house of Lorrain. They had, 
indeed, become by adoption, French; and 
the Duke had rendered the most distinguished 
Services to the state, under the late reign; 


to work upon the queen mother. But, Catherine, 
versed in Italian wiles, duped the King ot Navarre ; 
and, partly by terror, partly by flattery, induced him 
to desist from any further remonstrances. He was then 
dispatched on the empty ceremony of conveying the 
young queen of Spain, to Roiuawaux in Navarre ; to 
which place the Duke of Alva came at the head of an 
embassy, to receive the princess, and to conduct her to 
Philip the second, 

but, 
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l)ul, their assumption of the whole power of 1539- * 

the crown, under a feeble youth, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the princes of the royal blood, and 
of the ancient nobility of the kingdom, did 
not the less excite universal indignation. Nor 
was Catherine herself, by birth an Italian, ex¬ 
empt from similar objections and reproaches. 

The edict, prohibiting the carriage of fire¬ 
arms, was speedily followed by a second, 
obviously dictated by their personal interests. 

In it the king declared, that he would hence¬ 
forward permit no person to hold two posts 
at the same time. Coligny, who to the high 
charge of^Admiral of France, joined the govern¬ 
ment of Picardy, resigned cheerfully the latter: 
employment, in the expectation that it would 
be conferred on the prince of Conde ; but the 
JMarechal de Brissac being recalled from his 
militaiy command in Piedmont, Avas invested 
t\ith that office. The Constable likewise, 
having reluctantly, after many delays, lai^ 
down his office of grand master of the house¬ 
hold, bestowed on him by the late king, was 
succeeded in it by the Duke of Guise. 

These measures, however calculated they 
H 3 might 

O 
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mio'ht be to excite pcneral aversion or re* 

O 

sentment, would not probably have produced 
insurrection or resistance; if they had not 
been followed l)y other steps, that sufficiently 
indicated the intolerant spirit of the admini¬ 
stration. Animated by an intemperate and 
sanguinary zeal, the ministers persuaded their 
weak sovereign, that lie only adhered to his 
father’s maxims and conduct, in commencing 
a persecution against the Ilugonots. Courts 
of ecclesiastical judicature, invested with in¬ 
quisitorial powers, were erected, which took 
cognizance of heresy ; and they were deno¬ 
minated the “ Chamlires ardeiites,” from the 
severity of the penaUies which they inflicted. 
Not content with punishing such as were 
found culpable, ihe strictest search was made 
to discover offenders ; crimes of the most im¬ 
probable and flagitious nature, were imputed 
to tiiem in their nightly assemblies; and a 
death of ignominy, acconq)anied with cir¬ 
cumstances of cruelty, was decreed for their 
adherence to Cahinism. The rigor of tho 
prcsecations, not coniined to the capital, 
yas imitated in the provinces; till at length 

tills 
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this unhappy body of men being forced into 
resistance, and being actuated by despair, 
began to defend themselves against their op¬ 
pressors. 

The combined operation of these causes, 
was further aided and accelerated by some 
adventitious circumstances. A great num¬ 
ber of troops having been disbanded, in con¬ 
sequence of the late peace, many military 
adventurers, whom the restitution of the 
duchy of Luxembourg to Philip the second, 
and that of Piedmont to the Duke of Savoy, 
had left unemployed, afforded the Calvinists 
the means of raising forces in case of neces- 
sitv'. The court, which then resided at Fon- 
tainbleau, was crouded with soldiers of for¬ 
tune, who being for the most part destitute 
of subsistence, importunately demanded some 
recompense for their services. Instead of 
soothing, or mollilying them by hopes and 
promises, they were irritated by threats of 
the severest nature. The Carjinal of Lor- 
rain, to whom, as having the management of 
the finances, they principally addressed their 
petitions; being unable tx) satisfy them, and 
apprehensive of some conspiracy among this 
multitude, published an edict, by which all 
H 4 persons 
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1559 . persons, who had any favor to ask of the 
king, were commanded instantly to withdraw 
themselves, on pain of being hung up on a. 
gibbet, which was expressly erected for that 
purpose in the forest of Fontainbleau. A 
proceeding at once so harsh and so despotic, 
not only irritated extremely all those against 
whom it was directed ; but, alienated from 
the Duke and Cardinal many brave officers, 
who were before devotedly attached to the 
house of Guise. 

The foundations of the government, already 
shaken, by so many external attacks, were 
still further undermined by internal causes. 
The mental inability of Francis might be in 
some measure supplied, by committing the 
administration to other hands ; but his bodily 
complaints seemed to promise a reign of very 
Nov. short duration. Ihifeebled by distempers, 
his health ga\e already alarming symptoms 
of decay. A quartan ague, with which he 
had been indisposed during several months, 
rendered him totally unfit for application to 
business of any kind ; and when this disorder 
quitted him, his face, which was covered 
vv'ith pustules, evinced the diseased state of 
1 As. blood. lie wasi therefore carried to the 

castle 
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castle of Blois, in hopes of receiving benefit 1559. 
from change of air, aided by the methods 
usually practised to abate the acrimony of 
scorbutic habits. A report even prevailed, 

■which obtained general belief in that age, 
ignorant and credulous in all medical or phy¬ 
sical Phenomena, as well as in their reme¬ 
dies ; that the blood of infants w'as procured, 
in order to make him a bath. The same 
.story had been asserted of Louis the eleventh, 
during the perio<i of his last Illness, tho’ pro¬ 
bably without foundation. From the reme¬ 
dies administered, of whatever nature they 
were, the young king however appeared to 
tierive some temporary benelit and relief. 

INteanwhile, the severities exercised against Dec, 
the professors of the Reformed religion, were 
redoubled at Paris. Anne dii Bourg, one of 
the five members of the parliament, whom 
Henry the second had committed to the 
Bastile, a few weeks before his death ; being 
brouglit to his trial, and adhering pertina¬ 
ciously to his opinions, was capitally con¬ 
demned. His execution was hastened, in con-Dec.20. 
sequence of the as.sassination of the President 
Minard, one of his judges; to whom he had 

particu- 
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1559 . particularly objected, and who had been zea-* 
lou.sly active in the seizure, as well as con¬ 
viction of the Calvinists'^". The authors ot 
this crime were never discov^ered; but, Robert 
Stuart, a native of Scotland, who aiterwards 
fought in the battle of St. Denis, where' 
he mortally w'ounded the Constable ^lontmo- 


* Anne chi Boiirii was a man of distinguished falcnfs 
and erudition. Tlie uiiex])ected death of the late 
king, Henry the second, Iiad protracted his trial; and 
as the Elector Palatine, besides many other protestant 
princes of the German empire, interposed in his belialf, 
it is probable that his life niiglit have been granted to 
the requests of snell powerful intercessors, if tlie assas¬ 
sination of Minard had not irritaied the commissioners 
who presided on his trial. This magistrate, returning 
from the Palais,’’ or court of criminal justice, to his 
own house, on the IStli of December, about six in the 
evening, was attacked and murdered by three rulhans- 
Du Bourg having been susnected, from some obscure 
and indirect menaces which he had thrown out against 
Minard, to have been privy to tliis attempt; the sup, 
position tended to accelerate the senbnice pronounced, 
by which he was condemned to be strangled, and his 
body consumed to ashes. Du Bourg suffered tliis pu¬ 
nishment in tlie Place du Greve,” at Paris, tb which 
he was drawn on a sledge, and there put to dcatli 
thirty-eight years of age. 

renci. 
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tend, beins: suspected, was seized on that 1559. 
account. He claimed the young queen’s pro¬ 
tection, to wliom he declared himself related 
bv blood. Mary ..disowned his alliance, and 
would extend no mark of favor towards him i 
but Stuart found resources in his own firm¬ 
ness and inh'epidity. Having undergone the 
most excruciating pains of the torture, with¬ 
out making any confession, he was therefore 
absolved and dismissed. 

Thus driven to despair by the ill-judged 1560 . 
tyranny of their persecutors, and opposing 
the undaunted spirit of religious conviction, 
against the superior power of their enemies, 
the Calvinists began secretly to unite for their 
common preservation. ISI either Louis, prince 
of Conde, nor Coligny, tho’ notoriously pror 
selytes to the new’ opinions, had however as 
vet declared themselves their chieftains. A 

c 

private gentleman of the province of Peri- 
gord, named John de Bary la Ilenaudie, was 
notwithstanding commissioned by the princi¬ 
pal persons among them, to collect a number 
of their followers under proper leaders. ' It 
was agreed that, arriving by different roads, 
they should all meet at Blois'; and, having 

first 
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first presented a petition to the king, they 
should then seize on the persons of the Duke 
of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorrain, as ene¬ 
mies to the kingdom and the public tranquil¬ 
lity. If this design could have been concealed 
till the time fixed for its execution, it might 
have produced the most decisive consequences; 
but the secret being divulged, information of 
the conspiracy was sent to court from many 
quarters'*. The Guises, warned of the ap¬ 
proaching 

* Davila and Dc Tliou agree in all (lie principal 
circumstances attending this memorable conspiracyr 
La Renaudie, ^vlio ^vas a gentleman of an ancient fa¬ 
mily, brave even to intrepidity, and of a mined for¬ 
tune ; had been not only unsuccessful in a law-suit, 
but had likewise been condemned to a severe fine and 
banishment, for having produced fictitious titles. Re¬ 
tiring to Geneva and Lausanne, where he imbibed 
the doctrines of the reformation ; he there became 
known to a number of French, w ho had fled into Swit¬ 
zerland, to avoid persecution. By these exiles he was 
regarded as their deliverer; and rctnrning into France, 
be traversed many provinces of the kingdom, under a 
feigned name. Nantes was appointed for the general 
place of rendezvous ; and tlie first of February, 1560, 
was named by La Renaudie for the time of assembling, 
as the parliament of Bretagne, he knew, would be then 

' silting. 
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proaching danger, took every measure neces¬ 
sary to avert it. Prancis liaving been re¬ 
moved 


sitting. Every precaution ^vas there taken, in order to 
^secure tlie success of tiiis desperate eiiterprize ; the res¬ 
pective destination of the principal conspirators was 
settled, and the I5tli of Marcli was fixed for the time 
of their general union at Blois, where the court then 
resided. 

It would seem that the princes of Guise received 
yarioiis, tho’ obscure intimations, that some insurrec¬ 
tion was to be dreaded. Davila says, that the intel¬ 
ligence of it came from Germany ; and De Thou con¬ 
firms this opinion. The first authentic detail of the 
conspiracy was, however, brought to court by Ave- 
nelles, a protestant lawyer, at whose house in Pari* 
La Benaiidie lodged, and to wlioin he had divulged 
this dangerous secret.—Avenellcs, from what motive 
is uncertain, instantly gave information of the plot to 
Milet, the Duke of Guise’s secretary ; by whom he 
was carried to Blois, from whence the king had al¬ 
ready removed to Amboise. But tlie Cardinal of Lor- 
rain not having instantly followed the court, Aveuelles 
revealed to him every circumstance of tlic conspiracy. 

Jt is not oidy probable, but almost certain, that if 
Ihe enterprize had been successful, it was intended to 
seize on, and possibly to put the Guises to death, as ene¬ 
mies to the kingdom. They then projected to declare 
the prince of Conde regent or administrator, granting 
at tlie same time a complete toleration of the Reformed 

religion. 
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1560. moved from Blois to the castle of Amboisef 
as a place more capable of defence, imme¬ 
diately issued letters, commanding the prince 
of Conde’s and the Admiral’s attendance near 
his person ; both of whom obeyed. As a far¬ 
ther precaution at a momoit of such alarm, 
the Duke of Guise’s title of Lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, was confirmed : bodies of 
soldiery were stationed m every direction, on 
all the surrounding roads ; and a company of 
musquetcers, mounted on horseback, was raised 
to guard the person of the king. 

Miirch ISTotwithstandmg these judicious and ne- 

I ft , 

cessary precautions, the conspirators, march- 

Tcligion. "riu'sc fads must be admibi'd : but it is at 
least as iiK'ispibablc, that the attempt \vas never ex¬ 
tended to the person of the king, nor of any of tlie royal 
family, as ealiimny preleiuled, ’svidi intent to render 
the Ilngonots odious to tlie nation. Davila avows Him 
truth, tho’ lie mentions tlie conspiracy witli detesta¬ 
tion : De Thou even goes fnrtlicr, and assures ns, that 
tlie chiefs concerned in the enterprize, only meant to 
liberate the kingdom from llie tyranny of the house of 
(luLe, ife adds, that tliey even boiiml themselves by 
oath, to defend the king and royal fa nily witli their 
lives and fortunes, against every uUcaipt conirary to 
the laws. 

ing 
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ing in small bands, and only during the night, 1560. 
appeared unexpectedly at the gates of Am- 
hoise. The Cardinal of Lorrain, terrified at 
the approach of danger, l)etrayed the timidity 
"which was natural to him ; but his brother 
the Duke instantly prepared to meet it with 
becoming courage. Ills cool discernment 
appeared conspicuously in this hour of ditli- 
cuity; and he instantly assemliled the guards, 
the nobility, and tlie inhabitants. Suspect¬ 
ing the prince of Conde, if not of being an 
accomplice, at least, of secretly supporting 
the conspirators, the Duke committed to 
him the defence of one of the gates : but at 
the same time he took care to associate with 
the prince, one of liis own lirothers, who 
watched all his movements, and prevented 
him from iendin«: the most indirect assistance 
to the enemy. 

The Cahrinists, thus discovered, and opposed 
by so vigilant an adrersary, were all dis¬ 
persed, taken, or cut in pieces. La Renaii- 
die, accompanied by only a few desperate 
associates, being met in the forest of Chateau- 
Renaud, by the Baron de Pardaillan, at the 
head of two hundred cavalry ; defended him¬ 
self, 
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1560. 5 elf'^ notwlthstantling the disparity of num¬ 
bers, with a bravery beiglitened by despair. 
But, liis followers being almost all slain, and 
no chance remaining either of victory or of 
retreat, be spurred his horse up to Pardaillan, 
and thrusting a poniard thro’ bis vizor, laid 
him dead upon the ground. La llenaudie 
himself fell soon afterwards, by a hall from a 
Harquebusse ; and his body being brought to 
Amboise, was suspended during some hours 
on a gallows, erected upon the bridge across 
the Loire. iVll the inferior conspirators were- 
treated with the same ignominy. 'I’lieir bo¬ 
dies, after being dragged at the tails of their 
horses, were fastened on iron hooks round 
the walls of a royal castle in which the sove¬ 
reign resided ; booted, and dressed as they 
fell in the field*. 


It 


* I.a Uciiaiulii', (l)o’ iic found tliil (lu- court liarl 
qiliUod Blois, juul liaJ retired Tor proleeliou to tlic 
castle of Amboise, ^\l^ieil, from its sitiiatitm as well cas 
fitmi art, nii^lit easily resist an attack ; yet dt'termim'd 
to proeet'd. Id^nieres, one of tlie jniiicij)al leaders in 
tiie conspiracy, having however betray(*d liis associates, 
and given the most exact information of (lie time and 
roads, by which the tlilfereiit bands were to arrive ; tlic 

Marcchal 
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It was nevertheless debated in the cabinet, 
to extend mercy and pardon to the chiefs, 
Olivier, the Chancellor, advised lenient mea¬ 
sures; and even the Guises were suspended 
between demency and severity ; when a new, 
but unsuccessful attempt to surprize the town, 
on the part of the Calvinists, gave a loose to 
the most violent proceedings against them. 

La Mothe and Coqueville, two of the pria- 

Mareclial de St; Andre, and the Duke of Nemours, 
were sent out to intercept, and to cut them in pieces. 
The Baron de Cast el nan, another of the chiefs, at the 
head of a considerable body of liis followers, being in¬ 
vested in the castle of Noisai by the Duke of Nemours, 
surrendered, on promise of life for himself and his asso«» 
dates; but this capitulation wa§ disregarded and vio¬ 
lated by the opposite party. La Renaudie, who had 
received information of Castelnau’s danger,' endea¬ 
voring to arrive in time for his relief, was met by Par-»^ 
daillan in the woods near Amboise. After a brave, 
tho’ ineffectual resistance^ the Calvinists were routed ; 
and La Renaudie, after having killed Pardaillan, was 
shot througli the thigh by that officer’s page, and died 
fighting desperately to the last moment. His troops 
Were almost all put to death upon the Spot. La Re- 
naudie’s body was hung upon a gibbet, with a label 
affixed to it, containing the words, Chef des Re- 

belles;” and his quarters were afterwards exposed 
on stakes, in tlie environs of Amboise. 

VOL. II. I cipal 
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15G0. oipai conspirators, not clisinayed by the ill 
success of their friends, made another attack 
upon Ainboise. '^I'he retaliation exercised, 
justly excites horror, and can scarcely fie pa¬ 
ralleled arnono; the most barbarous nations. 
A I! who were taken in arms, even tho’ on 
their return home, were put to death ; and a 
number not less than twelvf- hundred are said 
to have expired under the hands of the ex¬ 
ecutioner. The streets of ittrdtoise ran with 
human lilood; the Loii’e was covered with 
tloating carcasses; and all the open places 
were crouded with gibbets, on whicli hung 
those unfortunate men, whose bodies infected 
the air with a pestilential smell. 

After these inhuman and impolitic execu¬ 
tions, the principal leaders were finally led out 
to death. The queen-motiier, with her three 
vounger sons, accompanied by all the prln- 
«‘ipal ladies of the court, did not scruple to be 
spectators of this cruel exhibition, which, they 
contemplated from the windows of the castle, 
as a diversion. 'Ihvo of (he chiefs, under the 
agony of tlie torture, were induced to accuse 
the prince of Comic as a participator in the 
^conspiracy : hut the Ihiron dc Castelnau, 

being' 
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beiiiff confronted with them, denied it strono-- 1560. 
ly; and even at the moment before his head 
was severed from his body, continued to as¬ 
sert the prince’s perfect innocence 

Some 


La Bignc, wlio was secretary to La Renaudie-i 
being put to the question, only asserted that it was 
commonly believed, the prince of Conde would have 
put liimsclf at the liead of the conspirators^ if the en« 
terprize liad been accompanied with success. This 
accusation, if such it could be properly termed, was 
confirmed by Ran nay and Mazcrc, two of the leaders, 
previous to their execution ; but the Baron de Castel- 
nau peremptorily contradicted their deposition.—This 
nobleman was of the most amiable and honorable cha* 
racter, infinitely beloved by the whole court, and de¬ 
scended from a tamily which had done distinguished 
services to the slate. The strongest entreaties were used 
to save liis life : Coligny, his brother d’Andelot, and 
even the Duke of Aumale, tho’ brother to the Duke of 
Guise, interceded for his pardon. The queen-mother 
herself inclined to clemency, and wished to spare him ; 
but Francis, instigated by the two princes of Lorrain, 
his uncles, remained inexorable. Castelnau, tho’ he 
submitted to the sentence of death witli perfect com¬ 
posure ; yet, when the crime for which he suffered, was 
stated to be that of high treason, burst into the most 
indignant complaints:—If,” said be to his judges, 
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Some siLspicloiis however still attaching to 
him, notwithstanding this positive deposition 
in bis favor, he demanded permission to clear 
himself in fall council before tiie king; and 
Catherine, alwav^^: sj-stematically endeavoring 
to hold the balance between the contending 
factions, as being the Jiue of conduct most 
beneficial to lier interests, granted his request. 


it be declared hcasoii to Iiave lakca up arms against 
strangers, xyIio have violated the laws, and usurped 
the sovereign authority, lot them be proclaimed 
kings r’ 

ViUemt>ngcj, one of the principal conspirators, being 
conducted to the sea hold, which was already covered 
with the bodies of his friends who had sutiered; im¬ 
brued hLs hand iit their blood, and holding it up to 
Ifeaven, Behold!’’ exclaimed he, righteous Judge, 
the innocent blood of those who have fought (hy 
cause! thou wilt not leave their death unrevengedd’ 
Tfie royal family, and all the ladies of the court, v/ere 
j>resent at du.ve affecting and inhuman spectacles. The 
Duchess or Guise alone, Anne d’Este, retired to her 
apartment to lament in silence these executions, which 
she had vainly deprecated. She descended from Louis 
the Lvelfth, by her jnotlu r, Renee, Duchess of Ferrara, 
youngest daughter of that prince. The Duchess of 
(Juise, as well as her mother, wore suspected of au 
ajJhercacc to the doctrines of the Reformation. 


The 
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The prince, Avith that intrepidity wliicli dis- 5560. 
tinguished ali his actions, vindicatt^fi Ills lio- 
nor from the calumnious imputations cast 


upon it. After having given the Ive to who¬ 


soever should tliire to maintain or to assert 


the charae against liim ; lie offered to engao-e 
M-itli his accuser in single combat, as tlie most 
convincing proof of his adversary’s falsehood. 
The Cardinal of Lorialn, vvlio clearly saw at 
whom tiiis defiance was levelled, made a sign 
to the young monarch to rise without reply : 
but his brother, the duke, concealing his in¬ 
dignation under the mask of friendship, praised 
with affected w'armth tlie prince’s conduct, 
and offered himself to become Conde’s second, 


against whatever antagonist. He did not how- 
ever the less strenuously advise in private, to 
arrest the prince; but the queen-mother, who 
foresaw the annihilation of her own pow'er by 
such an act, “as no counterpoise would thcA 
remain to the authority of the Guises, op¬ 
posed and prevented its execution. 


The Chancellor Olivier dying at this time, March 

■ SO 

of grief and horror excited by the sangui¬ 


nary scenes to which he had been a wit- 


I 3 
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ness ^‘5 was succeeclecl in that high office by 
Michael cle THopitab a great and able mini¬ 
ster. 


* Olivier, wlio rose unilcr tlic protection of Marij^aret, 
queen of Navarre, sister of Francis the first, to whom 
he had been Chancellor ; was raised to the same high 
dignity in France, by Francis the first himself, in 1545. 
While he held this employment, his integril}', firm¬ 
ness, and love of Ins country, rendered him beloved 
by all France. Henry the second deprived him of the 
&ectls, on his accession to the throne; which were en-» 
rrnsfed to Bertrandi, a man devoted to the Duchess de 
V dentinois. Soon after the time when Olivier was re¬ 
called, and re-invested with his office under Francis the 
Bccond; the emperor Ferdinand the first sent the bishop 
cf Trent into France, to demand the restitution of Mefz, 
Toni, and Terdiin, which cities Henry the second had 
retained by the peaec of Catcraii, and whicii had been 
dismembered from the German empire. Ferdi[iand 
w isely chose the opportunity of a weak and tnnniltuons 
reign, such as that of Francis, in which to reclaim these 
fiefs; and he had Uioreover commissioned the bishop 
Ills ambassador, to bribe such of the lords of the French 
council as might be found inimical to his demand. The 
Cyhancellor, aware of Ferdinand’s intentions, and vigi¬ 
lant to counteract tliem, opening the debate, declared 
that it was lacninbent to take off the head of that per-r 
son, who should dare to proj)ose so pernicious and 
traiterons a measure, as the surrender of the cities and 
districts reclaimed by the emperor. This bold, as well 

as 
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ster, devoted to the que^n-niother. But, 15G0. 
unfortunately, his aaviee, tho’ always tem¬ 
perate and judicious, yet cou/u‘ined her in 
that system of temporizing policy, and in 
those arts of division and disunion, which 
distinguished her character. Apprehensive 
lest the (iuises should obtain a complete vic¬ 
tory over the princes of the blood, and thereby 
annihilate her own authority, she secreti_y 
supported Conde and the llugonots, in their 
demands of toleration. A convocation of the 
nobility ha\’ing been summoned for this pur¬ 
pose at Fontainbleau, to which place the 
young liing repaired ; it was attended by the 
Constable Montmorenci, Coligny, and a nu-Aug.20. 
merous train of followers. 'Flie assembly was 
held in Catherine’s-own cabinet, Francis him¬ 
self being present in person. 'I'he Admiral 
then ad\ ancing, and throwing himself on his 
knees before his sovereign, presented liim a 
petition unsigned, in which a toleration was 
demanded for the professors of tlie reformed 

as honest declaration, intimidated and overawed tliose 
who might otherwise have advised such a step, and 
preserved these valuable acquisitions to the crown of 
France, 

I 4 


religion; 
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1560 . religion; adding, that tho’ as yet no names 
were affixed to it, yet whenever his majesty 
shoidd be pleased to signify his pleasure, it 
would be instantly subscribed by an hundred 
and fifty thousand persons. The Cardinal of 
liorrain, animated by zeal, having opposed the 
indulgence requested by Coligny, with that im-i- 
petuous and commaitding eloquence for which 
}ie was distinguished ; expressions of so much 
asperity passed between the princes of Lor- 
rain and the Admiral, as to oblige Francis to 
impose silence on the two parties. No deci¬ 
sive resolution was taken on the subject; but 
the states-general were ordered to assemble 
in the month of December ensuing; and a 
national council was likewise proposed, in 
hopes of finally adjusting these religious dif¬ 
ferences. 

iSi enher the king of Navarre, nor the prince 
of Condfy were present at this conference; 
they having previously retired into the pro¬ 
vince of Cuyenne, where they were engaged 
in concerting measures to dispossess the 
Scptcm. Guises of their power and offices. The per¬ 
son whoui Anthony employed as his confidant 
and messenger, a man of the name of La 

Sague, 
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Sague, having imprudently communicated 1560 
the commission with which he was charged, 
to one of his friends named Bonval; this 
person betrayed the trust reposed in him, 
and gave information to the ministers, of La 
Sague’s errand. He was immediately seized 
at Estampes, by order of the queen-mother, 
on his return into Gascony, together with a 
number of letters which he carried. The 
terror of the torture induced him to confess 
the method of discovering their contents; 
and those of Francis de Vendome, Vidame 
or governor of Chartres, a personal enemy 
of the Duke of Guise, were regarded as 
peculiarly criminal. He was not only one of 
the most brave and gallant lords of the court, 
but had even been so particularly acceptable 
to, and favored by Catherine, as to give rise 
to suspicions very injurious to her honor 

Being 

* The protestant writers, who detested Catherine of 
Medicis, have not failed to accuse her of gallantries, 
among her other hudts and crimes. Jurieu particularly 
■names the Duke of Nemours, the Vidame of Chartres, 
and the Marquis de Mescoiiet, as her lovers; and de¬ 
clares her to liave been criminally intimate rvith all 
these noblemen. Impartial justice mustj however, ac¬ 
quit 
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1560. Being now howe\ er become equally an object 
of her hatred, she caused him to be carried 
to the Bastilc ; from whence he was trans¬ 
ferred some time afterwards to the palace of 
the Tournelles, where he died either of cha¬ 
grin, or of the consequences of his debau¬ 
cheries. 

f3onchard. Chancellor to the king of Na¬ 
varre, being likewise seized, and actuated by 
tbo same timidity as La Sague, accused the 
prince of Conde with having endeavored to 
seduce his brother to engage in treasonable 
practices. Notwithstanding these many acts of 
undisguised hostility on the part of the court, 
which ouo;ltt to have rendered them distrust- 
fill; Antliony and Louis, after long irresolu¬ 
tion, and many delays, finally emliraced the 
dangerous resolution of attending in person 
the states,' which were convoked at Orleans. 

quit her from such imputations. Ambition, not love, 
ysns her predominant passion : and her conduct towards 
Mademoiselle de Linieuil, Avhen seduced by the prince 
of Conde, of Avhich tlierc ^vill be occasion to speak 
particularly hereafter, Avas very opposite to any such 
libertinism.—Mezerai, and Le Laboureur, only blame 
her love of pleasures, Avithout throAvins* any reflections 
on her honor, Avhich arc certainly to be distrusted as 
folse aspersions. 


Francis 
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I’rancis himself, quitting the palace of- Fon- 
tainbleau on account of the tianoer to wliich 

O 

his person Avas exposed in so defenceless a 
places, removed to the castle of St. Germain. 

H is health appeared to be even in so preca¬ 
rious and declining a state, as to induce the 
Guises to order public prayers for its restora¬ 
tion. Ikit, it being necessary for him to open 
the deliberations of the states in person, the 
young king proceeded towards Orleans, es¬ 
corted by a thousand horse; accompanied by 
the queen-mother, and by Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, his brother, lie entered that city Oct. IS. 
in a sort of military pomp, to which the na¬ 
tion had been little accustomed ; and which 
had more the appearance of a conqueror 
triumphing o\ er rebels, than the progress of a 
sovereign scarcely attained to manhood, who 
could neither be supposed to have forfeited, 
nor alienated, the affections of his people. 

Meanwhile the two princes of Bourbon set 
out to attend the assembly of the states. 

Their friends advised them, as the best secu¬ 
rity, to appear well armed, and well accom¬ 
panied; but the mandate which the Guises 
had issued in the king’s name, forbidding 

them 
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IoL/0 them to bnn;X oth'r*. i Ailov/ers than those 
of their own hoi. -eboid : when added to the 
conscience which they rcnosed in their near 

J L 

j'elat^oiislhp to the royai bioodj iaclutced them 
to despise and neglect these sulutetry precau¬ 
tions'^'. Yarious infarniations and intima¬ 
tions 


^he directing fiistorian of fh-esc 
accundety kys the artifices vdadi the Guises 

u^iu io order to dmw the t^vo brotliers into the sn^re. 
says hc^ coisscieus ihiii his co-<>p(^ratio)! in the 
coDsparacies and conimotioirs^ might be ascertaiuccl 
from ihc papers and persoi^s recently srtmb p'renip- 
iorily refusal io trust himstdf in the power of h\s ene¬ 
mies. B\rL Anthony^ eilher more iinuxrent, or inore 
eralolous; deendiig it impossible thiit an JtaSiiin 
man. and two hnrignersj would ve?itnr(' to arrest, anti 
fjnpitaliy to p??.Tusfi the tbsi princes of the blood ; in¬ 
clined to cittcncl the states. Wliile tticy ihictnata! in 
this Aale of nna*rtaiafy^ H/e ('(tn?3t de Cnissol and the 
^lareelial de St. Andre were dispatched by the yourig 
ling, to induce them by the strongest assanmccs of 
amity, not to delay their jouvney : but Coixle still re- 
iuidned firm iii his brsf determination. This report 
beuig^ made by the (fonni de f Tiissol, on his return to 
court, the IMarechal de lermes was sent into Gascony, 
and was ordeml to levy a body of troops, which might 
invest them in whore tliey were unprepared for 

Iheir defence. At the same lime, the qucen-niothcT, 


ever 
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tsons of a very alarnilao: iiafure., nset tliem 
nevertheless on their vay towards Orleans, 

Titey were assured l)v their friends in the. 
eoui'tf that Francis and his moih.er, hurried 
on by the impetuous ccfiii’sels of the Dsike of 
Guise and the Cardhial, had been either in¬ 
duced or eonipeiied to adopt the most saagui- 
nary measures: Imt the two prisrces, notwifch- 
Ptanding these advices, resolutely contiaued 
f ireir journey On their arrival at Orleans,Oct. SO, 

when 


ever clivciiitp her schemes lij eHssimulalioii, prevailed 
Chintcs, of iioijrbon. hrodier io Anthony 

rni(i Louis, la ackl his ciitrotilk\s to lior ovyu, aiid assured 
Liim of The ^ood intentions of Francis. I'ke Cardioulj 
convinced of (adlroriucfs sincerity, and reij luir on her 
promises^ instaiilly left Orleans, and proceeded io 
Bi'arii; wdsere ke iinpiorcd l\u) two princes Ids brolkersj 
MO longer lo refuse ilicir obedience to tiic repeated 
orders of (heir sov'creign. These united edbrts were at 
iengtli successful : (lie piiiici s relucUudli^ left Pau, and 
with a slender (rain proceeded tiovarfls OiIcaiks. 

^ The Jving of Nayarre, confiding in his innocence, 
and trusting likewise to Ids high rank, refused seven 
iiuiidred gentlemen of Pol clou the perinission to acconi' 
pany him to Otieaiis, and forbad above fifteen hundred 
others, who !iad prepared to attend and escort his per-* 
son. Mariiiac, arclibiakop of Vienne, conscious of the 

danger 
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15f)0. when they entered the royal presence and 
saluted the king, he gave them a cold and 
ungracious reception. At the instant of their 
departure from the royal presence, two cap¬ 
tains of the guard took them into custody. 
Anthony was only carefully watched; but 
the prince of Conde was committed close prl- 


danger into Avliicli the two princes of Bourbon were 
precipitating tlionselves, gave them tlic most authellti^*' 
inforniation of the int'.ntions of tlieir enemies: but they 
disregarded all admonition. 

As they advanced towards Orleans, their retreat was 
cut oft' by troops, who occupied tlie provinces beliind 
them, thro’ which they must have returned into Bearn. 
No sooner had the court received certain tadvicc of tlieir 
being on the territory of France, tlmn, as if that act 
had served as a signal for tnkii?g off tlie mask, Grollot, 
Bailiff of Orleans, who was snspeOed of holding a cor- 
respoT\deiirc with Antliony, was committed to custody. 

At Poitiers, Montpezat, tlie govan-nor, shut the gate^f 
of that city against tlie princes ; but, on tlieir instantly 
&(ispending their journey, and complaining of this in¬ 
sult, by a messenger whom they dispatched to court ; 
the Marechal de Termes was sent to excuse it in tlie 
king’s name, and they were received in triumidi into 
Poitiers. Tenues having executed tliis commiasion, 
followed them at some distance, with a bod}' of cavalry, 
to observe their motions, till their final entry into Or¬ 
leans. 


soner 
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jtoner to a house erected purposely in a public 
square, which was defended by some pieces 
of caiinoir^. 

The 


^ The Mftrechal dc Urissac first proposed in coiiiiciK 
to arrest tike prince of Conde ; and Francis signed the 
order, which was reluctantly comitcrsigiied by ITIo- 
pital, the Ciuiucellor, 

I saw tlietw'o broUiers, Anthony and Louis/’ says 
Brantoiac, when liicy arrived the king of Navarre 
entered the court of tlic palace on horseback; the 
prince, on foot. Never dad I sec a man exhibit a 
more bold and feajrless mien tlian did the latter: 
but, on his retCcni, when a runted, he appeared 
coren^ with astoiiislmicnt. Antliony, who had 
thought to disconcert and terrify liis enemies, by 
his threats and appearance at courfy w.'is not hs> 
confounded and amazed. 

Davila has related, with equal accuracy iiid minute¬ 
ness, all the principal circumstances whi ch preceded 
and attended the arrest of the two princes : they arc 
too authentic and interesting to be ornittedi,—Wheu 
they entered the city of Orleans,” says he, t]ie\^ 
found all the streets lined with soldiers^ tliro’ whom 
they passed to the king’s lodging : but, the gaU 
being shut, and only tliic wicket left open, the two 
princes were compelled to dismount, and to enter on 
foot. Scarcely any of the persons wdiom they met^ 
saluted them: and on being cond.ucted into the 
^ xoyal presence, they found the yoiig king seated 

•• between 
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The admiral Coligny was in Orleans at thi^ 
time; but d'Andelot his brother, more cir¬ 


cumspect. 


between tlie Duke of Guise and tlic Cardinal of Lor-^ 
rain, surrounded by the captains of the guard. 
Francis received them with coldness, and then con-^ 
ducted them himself, to the apartment of the epieen- 
mother ; the Guises not following. Catlierine, with 
her accustomed dissimulation, and in order to pre- 
serv(j the appearance of impartiality, treated the 
princes with every demonstration of atleetion, mixed 
w ith sadness; and siie even shed tears on the occasion^ 
But, l^rancis, with looks of resentment, and in terms 
of rep.roach, arraigned the prince of Conde, accused 
him of'attempting to seize on the principal cities of 
his don Unions, and even of having plotted against 
his life, and that of his brothers. Conde, not in the 
least dis tnayed, boldly denied the accusation, and 
said that, he would inakc liis own innocence, and 
the calnn my of his enemies, apj)arcnt to the whole 
world* ^ To ascertain the truth,’ answered Francis, 

^ it is necc !ssary to proceed by the usual modes of 
justice:’ and instantly quitting the room, gave 
‘‘ orders to t be captains of the guard to arrest tlie 
j)rincc of C ende. 

CatlieriiK' , affecting on this memorable occasion, 
the utmost sympathy and concern, endeavored to 
** soothe the t\ vo princes, tho’ she liad previously con- 
seated to tiu ) act of seizing on Conde ; who siifFered 
** himself to be Jed aw'^iiy, only venting his reproaches 

on 
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Cumspect, and foreseeing the danger, had rC- 
tii'ed into the province of Bretagne. Mag¬ 
dalen de Roye, mother to the princess of 
Conde, was arrested at her own house of 
Anici in Picardy, by Tannegui de Carrouge, 
who sent her prisoner to the castle of St. Ger¬ 
main ; and Grollot, Bailiff of Orleans, had 
been already taken into custody. 

The Chancellor, and five judges, who were 
appointed to interrogate the prince of Conde, 

on his own folly^ for having been so deluded by the 
good faith and credulity of the Cardinal his brother^, 
as to venture himself in the power of his enemies, 
Anthony remained alone with the queen-mother, wlio 
threw the whole odium of the prince’s arrest, on 
the Duke of Guise, and endeavored to remove all 
participation in it from herself. After a long con- 
versation, the king of Navarre was conducted to an 
apartment prepared for him, in a house adjoining 
to the palace in which Francis resided; and where, 
tho’ he was permitted the liberty of conversation, he 
was in every other respect a prisoner.” 

Philip de Maille Brez6, and Chavigiii, captains of 
the body guard, arrested the prince of Conde ; he was 
then led to a tower of .brickji erected for the purpose, 
and on which were mounted some pieces of cannon. 
Iron bars were fixed to the windows ; and the door was 
dosed up, only an bpening being left in it, by which to 
convey to him provision^ and necessaries. 

YOL. ir. K waited 
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I.0PO. waited oil him in prison tor that jiurposc. In 

1 • • , 1 • • 1 -1 

no degree ternheu by the violence exercisetl 
ag-iiinst iiim, he rehised to plead before so 
incompetent a iribunal; and demanded a 
public trial by the whole parliament, peers, 
and king, to which he was entitled by his 
liigh dignity. This spirited and intrepid be¬ 
haviour, whatever honor it might letlect on 
the prince, did not however disconcert his 
enemies, nor delay the proceedings against 
him, which were continued without interrup¬ 
tion. lie stood on the brink of destruction ; 
while the Guises, already anticipating the 
fall of this powerful rival, and elevated with 
their own success, observ ed scarcely any defe¬ 
rence towards the cjueen-motlier, whom they 
secretly suspected, and whom they intendetl 
to divest of all influence or authority. Ca¬ 
therine perceived die error which she had 
committed, m so closely uniting herself with 
the princes of I.orrain, against Anthony and 
Louis; but it was too late to retract, and 
the evil was beyond a remedv*. The con¬ 
demnation 

* The Duke of (luisc and the Cardinal of liOrraui 
publicly boasted; says Da\ ila, that “ at two blows 

“ only. 
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tlemnation and execution of Grollot, were 
universally regarded as being preparatory to 
that of the prince of Conde ; when an unex¬ 
pected event, productive of the most impor¬ 
tant consequences, averted the blow, and 
snatched him from impending death. 

only, they ^vould cut off the heads of heresy and of 
rebellion.” Permission was refused the prince of 
Conde to see either liis w ife, or his brothers; but he 
Avas^ allowed to write to them. Anthony would, in 
all probability, have been involved in the fate of his 
brother, as tlic princes of Guise must naturally have 
dreaded the revenge due to the execution of Conde* 
Tiie 25th of November was regarded as the day fixed 
on for that melancholy spectacle, and Ills death seemed 
equally imminent and inevitable. Davila draws a mas¬ 
terly and striking picture of the queen-mother’s con¬ 
duct, during the time of the prince of Conde’s trial and 
imprisonment. She anxiously desired to appear inno¬ 
cent of the crime, to which she had, notwithstanding, 
previously consented : she wore a face of sorrow and 
distress : she continually sent for the Admiral Coligny, 
and his brother the Cardinal de Chatillon, on pretence 
of finding some expedient to extricate the king of Na¬ 
varre, and the prince of Conde : she even dispatched 
the Duchess of Montpensier to Anthony, w ith kind and 
condoling messages. So exquisitely,” adds Davila, 
did she dissemble, that even those who knew her 
best, yet hesitated in pronouncing whether she was 
sincere or not in her aftbetation of concern.’^ 

K 2 The 


l3i 

15G0. 
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17 . 


The king, in order to uvoid being present 
at Grollot’s execution, had gone out to the 
chace. On his return from that diversion he 
was attacked witli a heaviness in his head, 
which at the end of some days was followed 
by a suppuration, and an imposthume in his 
ear*. The symptoms did not at first appear 
mortal, or alarming ; but the Guises appre¬ 
hensive of the event, and dreading lest their 
prey should escape, pushed on the trial of 
the prince with an unprecedented and inde¬ 
cent haste. The customary forms, observed 
in capital cases, were omitted, and he was at 
last condemned to lose his head. 


^ Davila says, tliat “ Francis being under liis bar- 
bers liands, was suddenly seized with an apoplectic 
or fainting fit, and that his attendants immediately 
“ laid him on the couch without signs of life. His 
“ senses returned after some time ; but it was evident, 
“ from the nature of the attack, and the cG'ects whicli 
“ it left, that he could not long survive ” De Thou 
calls it an abscess which the king had in his head, and 
which beginning to suppurate thro’ his ear, was attend¬ 
ed with the most fatal symptoms. Mezerai speaks of it 
ill similar terms ; but adds, that during the first five 
or six days it was not regarded as mortal, or even as 
dangerous. 


The 
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The Cliancellor ITIopital, who had been 
always averse to the violent measures pur¬ 
sued, seeing that Francis’s complaints as¬ 
sumed every hour a more dangerous appear¬ 
ance, artfully delayed affixing his signature 
to the order for the prince’s execution. But, 
so despotic was the influence of the princes 
of Lorraia, and so servile the devotion paid 
to them; that among all the great personages 
with whom the court was crouded, compre¬ 
hending the principal nobility of France; 
the Count de Sancerre alone had the courage 
to refuse absolutely to sign the warrants, tho’ 
three repeated orders were brought him from 
the king, for that purpose. Whether Fran¬ 
cis himself had affixed to it his sign manual 
or not, is a secret of state that has never 
been divulged, and on which historians difler. 

In the mean time the physicians, forming 
their opinion from the nature of the symp- 
tonrs which they observed in the young king, 
and a mortification which had begun to ma¬ 
nifest itself, declared him near his end. The 
Guises, conscious of the critical situation in 
which their daring measures had involved 
them; and believing that their own personal 
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safety M'as inseparably connected with a stea¬ 
dy adherence to the principles which they 
had hitherto pursued; remained fnan in their 
determination to put the prince of Conde to 
death. Placing their confidence only in the 
prosecution of this criminal proceeding, they 
even endeavored to induce Catherine to join 
them in arresting the king of Navarre, and 
in conducting him to a similar fate, Ihit she, 
too wise to be rendered subservient to their 
ambitious purposes; and emancipated in 
some measure by the prospect of Francis’s 
death, from the tyranny which they had 
exercised over her; refused to consent to, or 
to permit of so sanguinary an ack’k She ab 

I’eady 


* Monsieur de Thou expressly asserts, that previous 
to the young king’s apoplectic attack on the 17tli 
of November, the Guises, apprehensive that if Aiii 
thony was left alive, he would revenge the prince of 
Conde’s death, took the decisive resolution of causing 
him to be assassiiiitted. Tlieir consciousness of being 
the objects of the public hatred, on account of tlieir 
despotism and tjranny, confirmed them in this despe¬ 
rate and Cl i'.’.inal pm pose, wldch was absolutely de¬ 
bated, i -d finally settled in a secret council. The 
inisguiiicd king, who was to be mtidc the instrument 

of 
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ready beheld liersclf in that precise situation t360. 
to Avliich she had long aspired. Hie ap- 

proaching 


of SO foul and base an assassination^ comnutt<"d on Uic 
person of tlie first prince of the royal blooch consented 
to be a participator in its execution. For that purpose 
it Avas agreed on, that he sliould counrnaiid ilie attend¬ 
ance of Anthony in his ovyTi cabinet, the Guises being 
present; ^vhere, feigning to have discovered new proofs 
of his treasonable practices, he sliould reproach the 
king of Navarre in the severest manner. As they na¬ 
turally imagined that this latter prince mndd reply in 
terms of warmth and generous indignation, they meant 
to take advantage of that circumstance, and to dispatch 
him in the confusion, under pretence of his liaving 
threatened Francis’s life. Anthony having received 
information of this barbarous project, from some of tlic 
adherents of the Guises themselves, was at first unde¬ 
cided what conduct to hold : liuf, reflecting that ho 
was absolutely in the pow er of his enemies, wlio could 
effect their purpose in an^^ wayvliicli thoy chose; he 
boldly resolved to prepare liimsclf for tlu' worst, and 
to dispute his life wdth liis own sword, if personally 
attacked. In this perilous and awful moment, calling 
to him Reiiisy, one of his gentlemen; If they kill 
me,” said he, cany iny shirt all bloody, to my 
wife and son! They will read in my blood, whatf 
they ought to do to revenge it.” 

Anthony then entered the apartment where the 
young king, Francis tlie second, was seated, and ap-^ 
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1560. preaching minority left the regency open to 
her ambition ; while both parties paid her 
the most assiduous court, as to the common 
arbitress of their lives and fortunes. In the 


proacliing him, kissed his hand with profound sub- 
mission. Softened by this behaviour, and affected by 
the presence of Anthony, the king changed his resolu¬ 
tion, and omitted to give the sign previously settled, 
at Avhicli the surrounding attendants vere to fall upon 
the king of Navarre. It is pretended, adds De Thou, 
that the Duke of Guise, finding his project abortive, 
exclaimed ^vith a voice full of indignation, Oh ! le 
tiniide et lache enfant!” 

This story, -which powerfully arrests the imagi¬ 
nation, conveys an astonishing idea of the bold and 
criminal lengths to which the princes of Guise carried 
their projects of vengeance and aggrandizement. We 
cannot wonder at the irresolution of a prince of eighteen 
years of age, refusing to stain the majesty of the throne 
with so atrocious a deed. But we are lost iu astonish¬ 
ment at the audacity of the persons, who could dare 
to propose to their sovereign, as a measure of state, so 
flagitious and unmanly an assassination. Tho’ Davila 
docs not relate this anecdote, yet lie expressly asserts, 
that not only previous to the king’s attack of apoplexy, 
but at the time when his death was regarded as equally 
imminent and certain, the Guises implored the queen- 
mofht^ to put the king of Navarre to death, before 
Francis s eyes were closed. 


anticipa-' 
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anticipation of Francis's death, she took with ^<500. 
cool perspicuity and consummate aoaress, 
the necessary precautions for securing to her¬ 
self the first place in the government under 
Charles, her second son, the immediate heir 
to the crown, who was only ten years and 
five months old. Anthony promised by an 
instrument in writing, to cede to her the re¬ 
gency, which belonged to him of right, as 
first prince of the blood ; and the Guises 
swore to serve her in every manner, for and 
against whomsoever she commanded^. 

In 

* De Thou and Davila perfectly coincide in their 
account of Catherine’s conduct, during the last liouns 
of her son Francis’s life. The Guises urged lier to put 
both the princes, Anthony and Louis, to death, as tlie 
only certain means of securing tlie regency to herself, 
and providing for die tranquillity of the new reign. 

The. Duchess of Montpensier, av ho opposed this san¬ 
guinary advice, represented to the queen-mother, that 
by following it she Avonld confirm the power of the 
princes of Lorrain, and Avould become their slave, in¬ 
stead of their arbitress. Catherine hesitated long be- 
tAveen these different lines of conduct, endeavoring to 
gain time ; giving out, that there AAcre yet great hopes 
of the young king’s recovery, and intending eventually 
to conform jo circumstances. 


De 
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In the maht of these intrigues and cabals, 
Francis the second breathed his last, on the 
eighteenth day from his seizure, aged only 
seventeen years* tun months and a half, of 
which he had reigned about a year and iive 
months'^h 

AVe 


I)e rHopiC^l, llic chanceiior, €o?fnrjnicd hor in 
Jhis system of procTastination ; and at last, when the 
symptoms of Francis’s disorder ap|>earecl to indicate 
lii*i imminent and imudinbic dissolution, he strongly 
7id vised the queen to spare both the princes of Bourbon, 
and even to eider into a private negotiation with the 
king of Navarre. h\ pursuance of this salutary conn** 
sel, Fatlierinc dispatched the PriiK*e-Dan]fhin of An- 
vergne, son to the DucIk'ss of ivlontjxaisier, to bring 
the king of Navarre priv<ateJy in the night, to her own 
chamber. They dtere conferred together ; and after 
the queen had again dischunuxl a!) participation in liu? 
IriaK and intended execution of the prince of Condtg 
slie assured Anthony of her desire to join with him, to 
repress the exorbitant power of the house of Guise. 
This interview and compact took place only a fenv 
hours before the death of Francis the second. 

^ The critical na^lnre of Francis’s death, so oppor- 
tuiK' for the prcscryation of the prince of Coiidig and 
so fortunate to Catherine of Medicis, whom the Guises 
had deprived of all influence, gave rise to reports of 
poison. I.e J-iUbourenr,” and several otlier writers, 

have 
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We know not with anv certainty what 1560. 
qualities of mind he possessed, or might have 

disco- 


have accused Ambrose Parc, the king's surgeon, and 
a Scotcli valel-dc^cluuiibre, avIio Avas a Ilugonot, Avitli 
having poisoned Francis’s night-cap, exactly at the 
place which ansAveved to, and coverei tlie imposthume 
in his ear. But, de Thou, infinitely more Avorthy of 
credit, denies and disproves tliis assertion. Tliat his¬ 
torian expressly attributes his death, to the weakness 
of his constitution, and to hereditary maladies derived 
from his mother. 

Davila, tho’ he seems to incline likewise to tlie belief 
that Francis died a natural death, yet mentions tlie opi¬ 
nion generally received, of his having been poisoned. 
The young king,” says he, liad always been trou- 
bled Avith pains and defliixions in liis head, from 
his infancy. An imposthume formed itself over liis 
rigid ear; Avhich bursting, so great a quantity of 
matter fell into liis throat, tliat it stopped up tlie 
passage, and prevented liim either from speaking, 
or receiving any sort of nourishment.—Most peo- 
pie,” continues Davila, believed at the time, 
that his barber had conveyed poison into his ear ; 
and it Avas even reported, that the physicians had 
discovered evident signs of the fact. The sudden 
nature of Francis’s seizure, and the extraordinary 
crisis in Avhich he expired, would have given uni- 
versal credit to the accusation, even among men 
of the best understandings; if the disorder which 

termi-^ 
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15C0. cliscovei'ed, if he had attained to manhood ; 
but his capacity appears to have been very 
■vveaky and his bodily Inlirniitles increased these 
mental defects. The Guises, not Francis, 
niay be said to have reigned, during the short 
period that he nominally occupied the throne, 
f^ome French historians ha^'e absurdly given 
him the epithet of The king Avithout vice."' 
\"oItaire has drawn his portrait more spiritedly 
and more justly, in his poem of the Hen- 
riade." 

Foible enfant, qui de Guise adoraitles caprices, 
Et dont on iguorait les vertns et Ics vices.’’ 

Ills continence has been absurdly made the 

terminated liis life, Imd not been known to have 
gro4vn iipwHh liiin from his cradle.” 

After the testimonies of these two last historians, we 
cannot hesitate to believe the king’s death natural, and 
almost inevitable, from his constitutional debility and 
complaints. It does not appear that any inquiries were 
made, to ascertain wliether the young queen Mary was 
pregnant. Cliarles, Duke of Orleans, was immediately 
declared king, by the name of Charles the nintli. The 
weakness of Francis’s constitution, seems to have pre¬ 
cluded any expectation of issue by liis marriage, iiott 
withstanding the queen’s youth and beauty. 


subject 
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subject of encomium ; but, to the feeble state 
of his health and his early youth, this virtue 
may be chielly attributed ; besides that his 
attachment to his consort Mary vas extreme, 
and her beauty, as well as her accomplish¬ 
ments were such, as might have imposed a 
restraint on the most dissolute of mankind; 

Francis’s funeral was indecently neglected, 
ambition and political intrigue occupying the 
whole court. Catlierine, who had been osten¬ 
tatiously magnilicent in the obsecpiies of her 
husband, was equally remiss in tliose oi' her 
son: while the (luises, on whom he had 
heaped so many favors, and to whom he had 
confided such unlimited power, by a conduct 
which justly suljected them to the accusation 
of ingratitude, did not shew him this last 
and slender token of resjiect. 'J’hey excused 
themsebes, under the frivolous pretext of 
remaining to console the young queen, their 
niece ; but in reality, with intent, by their 
presence and authority, to controul, or tq 
overaw^e their enemies. 

Among so many of the great nobility and 
ecclesiastics who were assembled at Orleans, 
only Sansac and La Brosse, among the for- 
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1560. niei’, who ha ! been Francis’s o-overnors; aod 
Caillaixl, Jjishon oi Senlis, arxiong the clergy; 
a prelate who was blind ; followed his corpse 
to St. Uenis. L pon the funereal pail which 
covered his coffin, a billet or Pasquinade was 
found, containing this severe and pointed sar¬ 
casm, “ Tanneguy du Chatel, ou es tu ?” The 
allusion here made, was to the funeral rites of 
Charles the seventh. I3u Chatel, who had 
been that monarch’s fa\ orite and chamberlain, 
having been afterwards l)anished from court, 
on Charles’s death he instaiitlv returned : and 
as a mark of his gratltutle and affection to¬ 
wards a sovereign whom he had loved, was 
said to have buried him at his own private 
e.xpence, with royal niagniticence. 

Francis the second lear ing no legitimate issue, 
the crown descended to Charles his brother. 
!\Iary, queen oi France and Scotland, seems 
to have performed no political part during 
her husband’s reign. Subservient to, and 
awed by the aspiring ambition of her uncles, 
the princes of Lorram, she w^as onlj'' an in¬ 
strument in their hands, altogether directed 
to their purposes of aggrandizement. They 
made use of her influence over the voun®: 

king. 
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kiiisc. iii order to iacliiie him the ajore rea- 
dilv to adopt their ineasiires. in a court oi 
such gallantly, where her beauty as the 
object of general ■.wlmii’atioa, she did not 
however escape some rejections on her pri¬ 
vate character; but tiiey may lie consideiv.d 
as aspersions, unworthy of mention or refuta¬ 
tion. 

- The Constable iMontmorenci, who had l>een 
repeatedly ordered to appear in person at Or- 
icans, but whose natural distrust and caution, 
augmented by tlie late events, rendered him 
slow ; hastened his march on receivino- intelii- 
gence of the kind's deatlr*^". He arrived on the 

third 

- Davila, usually so exact, and on whose authority 
we may rely witli an almost iniplicit faith, expressly 
asserts, That the prince of Conde was condemned to 
be beheaded before the royal jiahicc, previous to 
Francis the second’s apoplectic seizure ; and that 
tlie execution of tiie senteiice was only delayed, in 
hopes to draw JMontmorenci and his sons into the 
net, and to invoh’^e the king of Navarre in the same 
common destructioiK” So that the Constable’s de¬ 
lays appear to have been chielly instrumental to 
Gonide’s preservation. We cannot lielp being amazed 
at the bold, and nearly successful plan, of the Duke of 
Guis^ and Cardinal of Lorrain : thus at one blow to 

cut 
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1560. third day after that event, accompanied by 
six hundred horse; and making use of tlie 
authority which his high charge conferred^ 
be drove the guards from the gates of the 
city ; threatening to hang them up instantly 
if they kept the king invested in full peace, iii 
the centre of his kingdom'^. 

IMeanwhile 

nit off by a solcniH and public trial, two princes of the 
blood, and tlic first officer of tlic crown. Nor can we 
conteiuplate whli less astonislnnent, the sudden and 
critical nature of Francis’s disx)rdcr and decease. It is 
impossible to calculate tlie consequences that might 
have resulted to France, from the prolongation of bis^ 
life, even for a few months, wlien we reflect on the 
fevents that were in agitation at the time of liis death. 

^ Davila says, (hat Montmorenci suspected tlic in¬ 
tentions of tlie Guises to sncli a de^gree, that no invita¬ 
tions or artifices could allure him to venture himself in 
their power, lie returned from Paris to Chantillij 
under pretence of the gout; and when he began liis 
journey a second time, he purposely delayed his pro¬ 
gress, on the plea of his advanced age and infirmities. 

liis sons pressing liim to hasten to court, atid assuring 
him that the Guises and thequceii-niotlier would equally 
dread offending him ; ho re])lied, that ^Ghose in whose 
power the government then was vested, would act as 
‘‘ they pleased; that tlie states-general could not be 
.assembled without some cause; and that a little time 

would 
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Meanwhile the prince of Conde almost mi¬ 
raculously escaped, in the midst of these"un- 
expected changes, Francis’s death having at 
once unloosed his fetters. With a maw-nani- 

O 

mity and courage becoming himselF, he not- 

would unfold all these dnrk and mysterious pro* 

ceedings.” 

Nothing could have been more nrtfiii and masterly, 
than tlie address which tlic queen-mother exerted, in 
flattering and gaining over the Constable, ^vhorn slie 
termed the arbitrator and moderator of all thinirs* 
liOyalty to bis sovereigns, and unshaken allegiance to 
(he throne, were the leading features of IVlontmorenci’s 
character, on which Catherine relied.—Vv hen he ar¬ 
rived at the palace, where the yonng king, Charles the 
ninth, resided, at Orleans ; after doing homage to his 
new sovereign witli tears in his eyes, he exliorted him 
not to be disturbed at tlie present commotions, since he 
himself, and all good Frenchmen, were ready to lay 
down tlieir lives for llie preservation of the crown and 
kingdom. Catherine then entered into a long conver¬ 
sation witli him ; and by tliose blandishments of which 
she was so complete a mistress, worked upon his feel¬ 
ings of public spirit, and of regard to the interests of 
the state, till tlie Constable, won over to her purposes, 
consented to be the common mediator between the 
princes of Bourbon and the Guises. Catlierine, while 
ghe secured by tliis means the regency for herself, at¬ 
tached Montiuorenci to licr son, independently of either 
of the two great factions. 
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1560 . wkhstaacling refused to quit his prison, till 
he knew who had been his prosecutors and 
accusers; but no person dared to avow him¬ 
self as such. The Guises declared that every 
step relative to his prosecution, had been 
taken by the late king’s express and particular 
command; but they did not produce the 
royal order, in consequence of which mea¬ 
sures so violent had been pursued. Thirteen 
days afterwards the prince quitted Orleans, 
accompanied as a mark of honor, by those 
very soldiers who had served as his guard; 
retiring first to Ham in Picardy, and thence 
to La Fere, both which places belonged to 
his brother Anthony, king of Navarre.- 


CHAP. 



CHAP. X. 


Rejlections on the situation of affairs^ at the ac^ 
cession of Charles the ninth.—Catherine of 
Medicis secures to herself the regency. — Forma^ 
tion of the Triumvir ate.'"'—Pernicious policy 

of the regent.—Assembly of the states. — Mas^ 
sacre of P^assy.—Duplicity of Catherine.—The 
young king is conducted to Paris, by Anthony king 
of Navarre.—Commencement of the civil ivars .— 
Prince of Conde declared chief of the Hugonots, 
—Fain attempts to produce an accommodation. 

■—Siege of Rouen.—Death of the king of Na-* 
varre.—Battle of Dreux.—Consequences of that 
action.—Siege of Orleans.—Assassination of the 
Duke of Guise.—Account of the circumstances 
attending it.—His funeral, and character .— 
Conclusion of Peace.—Death of La Cipierre .— 
Character of the Marechal de Retz.—The prince 
of CondPs amours, and second marriage.— 
Charles the ninth attains to majority. — Admini^ 
stration of Catherine.—Interview of Bayonne .— 
Commencement of the second civil 2 var .— Inef^ 
fectiial enterprize of Meaux.—Battle of St. 
Denis.—Death of the Constable Montmorend .— 
L 2 Circum^ 
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Circumstances of that event.—Character of the 
young king.—Second pacification. 

J5G0. THE extraordinary cireiiuistances in 
which Charles the ninth succeeded to the 
crown of France, his childhood^ and the fer¬ 
mentation M’hich pervaded the kingdom ; all 
seemed to presage tiie future evils which im¬ 
pended over the state. Scarcely, in fact, do 
the annals of any modern nation present us 
with a I'eign, producing e\ ents of a more dis¬ 
astrous nature. Religion, prostituted to the 
purposes of interest or policy, served as an 
ostensible pretext to cover the ambition, and 
the other causes, which conspired to involve 
the country in the calamities of civil war. 
It is not possible even to relate these facts, 
without feeling emotions of horror, or of com¬ 
miseration. That inveterate animosity, and 
sanguinary spirit, which peculiarly charac¬ 
terize theological disputes, actuated and in- 
llamed the whole comnumity. All the pro¬ 
vinces became in turn the llieatre of insur¬ 
rection and rapine; while llie massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, an act without parallel, termi¬ 
nates the recital. Fvxny object of foreign 

ac([ui- 
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acquisition, or of domestic regulation and im- 
j)rovenient, were obliterated; and France 
during this humiliating period of its annals, 
instead of carrying her arms beyond the Alps 
or the Pyi'cnees, becomes almost a blank 
among the great European povrers. 

The young king, Charles the ninth, who 
ascended the throne in this critical and peri¬ 
lous juncture, was as yet of an age too ten¬ 
der to interfere personally in the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs ; and could not, during 
many years, extend any effectual redress to 
the accumulated misfortunes of the state. 
The regency therefore devolvetl on his mo¬ 
ther, whose talents, if they had been under 
the guidance of virtue, were equal to the 
emergencv. l>ut, Catlserine, only anxious to 
lengthen th.e term of her son’s minority, and 
of her own regency ; ever intent on projects 
for the eidarf enient and the ccntinuance of 
that authority with which she was invested; 
made it her primary stu^y to division 

and discord among the princirral nobility. 
Opposiiig, with Ilahan refinement, one party 
against another: negligent of the public trail- 
quillity, and solely attentive to her own pri- 
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1560. vate interests ; she sacriiiced every moral con- 
sideration to her love of power. Even the 
parental feelings of a mother could Impose no 
limits on this passion ; and Charles, tho’ her 
son, yet, from the moment that he conceived 
the desire of reigning without her tiid, was re¬ 
garded by her as an enemy. During several 
years however she could not have this event 
to dread ; Francis the second’s- premature 
end, together with the pecoliar circumstances 
of the times, having placed her liy common 
consent in the first post of government. The 
Dec. 13.states, assembled at Orleans, were opened 
with a speech from the Chancellor I’llopital, 
in which he exhorted them to toleration, una¬ 
nimity, and ail obli’.ion of past disseiitions. 
Counsels the most wise and salutary, if they 
had not been impracticable, from the furious 
zeal of contending parties ! 

Some attempts were nevertheless made, 
while the state.s-general were sitting, to de¬ 
prive the queen-mother of the regency, which 
she had assumed by a sort of political vio¬ 
lence, and to confer it on tlie king of Navarre: 
but the weakness of .iVnthonv, and Cathe¬ 
rine’s own address, soon extingihshed all ap¬ 
pearance 
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pearance of opposition. She tlien dissolved 
the assembly, whose deliberations she justlv' 
feared might tend to attack, or diminish the 
prerogativ'es of the crown ; after having con¬ 
voked them to meet anew at the town of 
Poissy in the vicinity of Paris, during the 
ensuing month of i\lay. 

The court hav ing removed from Orleans to 
Fontainhleau, Louis, prince of Condc, repaired 
thither with a slender tram. Desirous of 
justifying himself from the imputations cast 
upon him in the late reign, he demanded per¬ 
mission to prove his innocence before the 
king, which was granted: the Chancellor 
pronounced him guiltless of the crimes laid to 
his charge, and he was re-admitted to take 
his seat in council. 

Neither depressed by the elevation of their 
enemies, nor overcome by the unexpected 
reverse of fortune which had so recently be¬ 
fallen themselves, the princes of Ijorrain ne¬ 
vertheless maintained their ground. Isqually 
supporting, and supported by the ancient re¬ 
ligion, they not only preserved a prodigious 
influence in the court, but inspired apprehen¬ 
sion among their opponents. The king of 
Navarre, tbo’ invested with the title of Lieu- 
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tenant-general of the kingdcm, and aided by 
the Constable, as well as by the Coiignys; 
attempted in vain to compel the Duke of 
Guise to relinquish his oflice of grand-master 
of the household : Anthony was himself re¬ 
duced, after an ineftectual struggle, to re¬ 
nounce his pretension to that post. 

Alarmed at so powerful a combination be¬ 
tween the princes of the blood, IMontniorenci, 
and his two nephews ; the regenf exerted her¬ 
self to dissolve a confederacy, which she feared 
might aflix limits to her own power, M’ith 
this view, she endeavoreil to gain the Con¬ 
stable, who was long uncertain and irresolute 
with which party he should connect himself. 
His eldest son, Francis, Alarechal de IHont- 
morenci, esteemed one of the most prudent 
lords of the kingdom, and closely connected 
with the iJugonot party, endeavored to re- 
taiii his father on that side. But, Henry 
d’Amvi’le, his second son, whose iniluenco 
over him was great; and i\Iagdalen of Savoy, 
jMontmorenefs wife, were attached to the 
opposite faction''^. Catherine, regardless wiiat 

enoines 
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^ Hcnr}', second son of tlie Coiistablc ^doniniorenci, 
and the favorite of iiis father, was early distiB;i:iiislied 
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engines she employed to effect her iHeasures, Io6L 
and anxious to succeed in a neo'Otialion winch 

o 

she considered as essential to the preservation 
of her own anthority ; recalled Diana de Poi- 


by liis courage: aiitl rose, after ilic cxtiiiclion of tlie 
bouse of Valois, inuler Ilenry the fourth, to the dignity 
of (’onstabie of France. Tlio’ illiterate, lie was in the 
article of bodily accomplFIraients, one of tlie most dis¬ 
tinguished nohlc:nen of the courts of Henry the second, 
and of Francis his successor. xVfter the death of the last 
of tliose princes, he followed Mary, queen dowager of 
France and queen of Seotland, when she returned into lier 
own dominions. He was tenderly attached to her ; and 
Mary was so sensible to his passion, that it was coni- 
nionly believed, laid he been at liberty, she would have 
married him. ^Vhen wc reflect on the train of events 
which conducted that unfortunate princess to the scaf¬ 
fold, it is impossible not to consider how different her 
fate might have been, if she liacl married a son of the 
Constable Montmorciici, instead of Henry Dariilev- 
Jbit d’Amville had been already married in IjoS, to 
Antoliiette do la ^darck, grand-daughter of tlie cele¬ 
brated Duchess of V^alciitinois. His elder brother Fran¬ 
cis dying w'illiout issue, ileury succeeded in 1579, to 
the vast possessions and titles of the house of idont- 
morciici. By Louisa de Budos, liis second wife, lie 
was father to Henry, last Dukeof Montmorenci, equally 
amiabl(3 and unfortunate, who was pul to deatli at 
Toulouse, by the Cardinal de Rich lieu, after the com¬ 
bat of Castelnaudari, in 
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J5GI. tiers again to court, and ordered her to try 
her powers of persuasion upon the Constable. 
The Duchess de Yalentinois undertook, and 
successfully executed this delicate commission. 
Montmorenci declared at length in favor of 
the C/uises ; and a private union of interests 
was established between the Duke, the Mare- 
chal dc St. Andr^ and himself, which, like 
those formed in autic|uity, of a similar nature, 
obtained the name of the Triumvirate'^.'" 

The 


^ This negotiation was the last public act of the 
celebrated Duchess of Vbilentiiiois; aud she again 
tired, after giving so signal a proof of her influence 
over Montmorenci, to the castle of Anct. She sur¬ 
vived it about five years, dying in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age, on the 26th of April, 1566. Her body 
reposes under a marble Mausoleum, in the centre of the 
choir of tlie great chapel of A net, which she liad her¬ 
self constructed. She forms the most extraordinary 
iustaiicc of personal beauty preservc'd ( ven into the 
winter of life, which occurs in modern history; unless 
Ninon de rDuclos may be supposed to constitute an 
exception.—It was however, hy no means the inten¬ 
tion of the r|noen-niother, in detaching tlic Constable 
from Antliony, king of Navarre, and his own nephews, 
the Culiguys, to force him to so strict a union with the 
house of Guise and the Marechal de St. Andre. She 

had 
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The ceremony of Charles's coronation, i 'O'I. 
which these political intrigues and disputes \f;,y i ,, 
had hitherto delayed, was at length performed 
at Rheims, with the accustomed magnificence. 

But, the evils produced by the weakness of the 
crown, and by the want of a sovereign of full 
age, possessing vigor of mind, who might co¬ 
erce the various factions which struo'oled for 

OO 

snperiorit}^ admitted of no remedy: while 
Catherine's ambiguous conduct, which tended 
to spread universal jealousy and distrust, in¬ 
creased and irritated the public disorders. 
Fearful that she might be oppressed by the 
superior power of the three great united lords, 

Avhich union she had herself labored to effect; 
and incapable of detaching them from their 
new confederacy, she attempted to balance 
their political weight, by forming another co- 


had lioped <0 aUach ’\Io!itinorcn('i fo luTsclf, and to the 
young king licr son, independently of cither of the 
great factions; hut she was deceived in tins expecta¬ 
tion. 'J'h(' union of “ the Triumvirate” was studiously 
concealed from Catlicrine, who dreaded and trembled 
at that powerful comhiiiatiou.—Davila and De Thou 
ecpially agree in (lieir account of the principal facts 
(respecting this transaction. 


alition 
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1561. alition of equal importance. In consequence 
of this determination, she imniechatelv made 
proposals to the king of Navarre, for establish¬ 
ing a more close and intimate alliance between 
(hem, which mio-ht conduce to their common 
support. Anthony gkidly embraced these 
ohers; but, at the same time tliat in com¬ 
pliance with her promises to him, she affected 
to protect and favor the reformed religion, 
she secretly prevailed on the Constable to 
complain of these very innovations. Not suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to annihilate, or to com¬ 
press by force the numerous parties which 
convulsed the country, she substituted cun- 
ninii’ and artitice in its stead : but her abi- 
lities, tho’ great, and cfjual to almost every 
undertaking, yet fell short of cfiecting this 
purpose. After having fomented the sparks 
of civil discord, she vainly Haltered herself 
that she could extinguish them :it pleasure, 
or direct tlnur Hiry; when once kindled, they 
involved the crowii and the kingdom in one 
general conflagration. 

As yet, nevertheless, no party had taken 
up arms; and Catherine, always affecting to 
imite the chiefs of the conflicting factions, 

tho’ 
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tho’ she deprecated their union, Mas emi- 1561. 
nently instniniental in producing a recon¬ 
ciliation M’hicli took place about tliis time, 
between the Duke of Guise and the prince 
of Conde. After havins: embraced in the 
royal presence, they made professions of the 
most sincere and cordial amity The king 


?Jezerai says, tliat the Constable was llic aiitlior of 
(his pretended reconciliation; because, conceiving it 
unbecoming his ov/n character and lionor, openly to 
ally himself with the Duke of Guise, v/hile the ]n'i:ice 
of Coiule was that nobleman’s enemy, he requested of 
(lie qucen-mot])cr to uudertake the accommodation of 
their ditferenccs. 

The young king in consequence having commanded 
tlieir attendance at St. Germain-eu-Laye, where tlic 
court then resided, ordered them mutually to forget 
tlieir past animosities. The Duke of Guise protested 
that he had not advised the imprisonment of the prince 
of Conde : who replied, that wliosocver was the per- 
son from whom that advice came, he regarded him 
as a villain and a traitor.” The Duke answered, 
tliat he was equally of that opinion, and that the 
prince’s observation no way aflected him. This scene 
having been acted, they embraced ; and llie king en¬ 
joined them to observe in future a strict and cordial 
fricndsliip. Catherine then invited them both to a 
magnificent entertainment, which slie gave as a testi¬ 
mony of her satisfaction at this auspicious event. 


of 
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1561. of Navarre, on the other hand, ^vho mip'ht 

r 

have compelled the queen-mother to yield 
to his superior rights as first prince of the 
blood, was so weak as to renounce his claim 
to the regency. Catherine, who intimately 
knew the human heart, and addressed her¬ 
self to its passions, had contrived to govern 
him by a new allurement, peculiarly calcu¬ 
lated to retain him in her obedience. Made¬ 
moiselle du Rouet, one of the most beautiful 
of her maids of honor, served as an instru¬ 
ment to her mistress’s ambition, by rivetting 
the chains of Anthony ; and her ascendancy 
over a temper, yielding, voluptuous, and in¬ 
dolent like his, was only extinguished with 
his life. 

August. The states-general meanwhile were opened 
with o'reat solemnitv^ at St. Germain ; the 
young king, tho’ only eleven years of age, 
seated on his throne, with the queen-mother, 
and his sister the princess Margaret on his left 
hand, being present at the debates. As the 
iVdmiral Coligny had been principally instru¬ 
mental in prevailing upon the king of Na¬ 
varre not to contest the regent’s pow'er, she 
in return for that important service, avowedly 

pati'onized 
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batronized the Calvinistical doctrines and fol- 1^61- 
lowers. This aft’ected favor towards them, 
the result, not of conviction, but of profound 
hypocrisy, was equally displayed by Cathe¬ 
rine on another occasion. i\n ecclesiastical 
assembly was summoned to meet at the to%vn Sept, 
of Poissy, for the purpose of reconciling the 
religious differences which subsisted between 
the Catholics and Ilugonots. The Cardinal 
of Lorrain on one side, and Theodore ]5eza 
on the other, declaimed with equal violence 
and eloquence, ;n defence of their respective 
tenets : but no measures productive of benefit 
to the state, resulted from these discussions 
or harangues, which inflamed, instead of al¬ 
laying, the animosities of the respective par¬ 
ties. 

Disgusted at the loss of their political cre¬ 
dit, as well as irritated at the preference 
shewn to the Hiio-onots; and covering; their 
dissatisfaction at Catherine’s conduct, under 
the specious pretext of attachment to their 
religion ; “ the Triumvirate” quitted the court. Dec. 
Still however attentive to their common in¬ 
terests, they exerted every insidious artifice 
which might win the king of Navarre, and 

finally 
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15G1. finally bring bim over to their party. The 
Guises first proposed to him a divorce from 
his wife, Jane dhJlbret, queen of Navarre, on 
pretence of heresy, that princess having- pro¬ 
fessed the reformed opinions; and they pro¬ 
mised him the hand of their niece, the young 
queen dowager, i\Iary of Scotland. Init, find¬ 
ing that from parental attachment to his son 
Henr}^, prince of Bearn, he disapproved and 
rejected this offer, they substituted another, 
more agreeable to his inclinations. Philip the 
second was asserted to have empowered them, 
to cede to .;\nthony the Island of Sardinia, in 
compensation for the Spanish kingdom of 
Navarre, unjustly withheld by the kings of 
Spain, since its original conquest by Ferdi¬ 
nand of Arragon. Anthony, deceived by 
this ideal advantage, which Philip never 
meant to realize, at length united himself to 
his natural enesnies, and became the dupe of 
their artifices, in contradiction no less to his 
honor, than to liis real Interests *. 

I’he 


* It is principally (o Davila iliat we must have re¬ 
course, in ])crvatlini^ this chaos of opposite and con- 
liiHially shifting meabures, for any clc^r or certain 

explU 
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The voluntary retreat of the Trium- 
virate'' having left the prince of Conde and 

Colign}^ 

explication of tlie sources, from vliich sprung the dif¬ 
ferent actions related.—According to tliat great histo- 
xian, who appears to liave traced l>eyoud any other 
writer, the silent workings of the heart; Aiitliony’s 
change of conduct, in joining the Triumvirs, is not to 
be attributed, in any degree, either to religious, or to 
patriotic motives. Interest, ambition, and rivalship, 
were his sole directing principles ; to ^yhicll his consti¬ 
tutional indolence, and pacific temper, added strengtli. 
Ills partiality to the Calvinistical tenets, appears to 
liave been shaken at the dispute of Poissy, on account 
of the little agreement w hich he found in the ministers 
of that persuasion, on the articles of belief, and tlieir 
reasons of dissenlion from the Romish church. He 
was moreover ohended with the behavior of the Ad¬ 
miral Coligny, wlio atiected, and attempted, to govern 
him in every particular ; but, above ail, he was iiicen :cd 
at I he preference given to his brother among the Re¬ 
formers. Tiic prince of Conde’s open detestation of 
the Guises; his distinguished personal courage, and his 
avowed protection of (lie Hugonots, had made hi*n in 
reality the hero of tlie party. The king of Na\arrc’s 
interests were likewise very diuerent, as he was the first 
prince of the blood, and miglit entertain no very distant 
or chimerical hopes of succeeding to the crown. AH 
these reasons account for Iiis confederacy with the 
Guises. 

Da 
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1562. Coligny undisputed masters of the court for 
the time, Catherine issued a new edict, highly 
favorable to the Hugonots. Affecting even 
to regulate the principal measures of her ad* 
ministration by their advice, she gave them 
every mark of perfect confidence : but these 
encouraging appearances, only calculated to 
deceive, were speedily followed by the most 


DcTliou, tlio’he does not analyze with the same 
accuracy and perspicuity as Davila, the motives to 
Anthony’s conduct, yet accounts for it upon similar 
principles. He adds, that Manriqucz, the Spanish 
ambassador, avIio was instructed his court, to deceive 
the king of Navarre with false promises and expecta¬ 
tions, effected his purpose by flattering or corrupting 
the Iw^o favorites of that prince; Lenoncoiirt, bishop 
of Auxerre, and d’Escars. They engaged to endeavor 
to induce him to declare himself protector of the Ca¬ 
tholic religion in France; in return for which service, 
l^hilip was to put him in possession of the kingdoms of 
Sardinia and Tunis. Anthoiiy, completely deceived 
by these flattering prospects, eiiteied into tlie closest 
union with “ the Triumvirate.”—Jane irAlI)ret, his 
wife, queen of Navarre in licr ow n right, no sooner found 
that he had openly abtandoned the party and religion of 
the Calvinists, tlian slic immediatelv witlulreAV from tlm 
court of France. Carrying with her 1 hairy and Cn-? 
Ihcrine her children, slic retired into Hearn, where she 
educated them in the doctrines of the Kefonuatiou. 

alarming 
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alarming convulsions. The queen, who had 1362. 
favored the Calvinist party, not from pre¬ 
dilection, but solely from hfer apprehensions 
of the tyranny which “ the Triumvirate” 
would exercise over her; had no sooner 
driven them from court, than she dreaded 
becominsi’ the victim of her own machina- 
tions, by the elevation of their enemies. She 
endeavored, therefore, to mollify and con¬ 
ciliate the Guises, who, she well knew, tho’ 
they had withdrawn themselves for a short 
internal, waited only an opportunity to re¬ 
sume their authority. Conde and Coligny, 
informed of tlie queen’s duplicity, and aware 
how little conhdence could lie placed in her 
promises, prepared to ward off the dangers 
with which they plainly saw that they were 
menaced. Anticipating the hostilities which 
they conceiied to be imminent and ine\ita- 
ble, they already ap[)lied to the Protestant 
princes of the Germanic empire, and received 
from them assurances of support. 

Aw hile the puldic tranquillity reposed upon 
such precarious foundations, the Duke of 
Guise, at the pressing instances of his 
friends, and particularly of the king of Na- 
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1562 . varre, set out on his return to court; when an 
unfortunate accident which happened on the 
w^ay, accelerated the rupture betw'een the two 
factions. During the time tliat he stopt at the 
little town of Vassy in Champagne, and was 
employed in heai'ing the celebration of mass, 
March ^ croud of Calvinists, who w ere assembled in 
a barn, interrupted and disturbed the cere-; 
mony by their hj’mns. A dispute arising 
between the duke's domestics and the Hugo-* 
nots, he eagerly interposed, with a view' to- 
prevent the consequences; but in this at¬ 
tempt he received a blow' upon the cheek 
with a stone. His attendants seeing his face 

O 

bloody, instantly drew their swords, and 
killed above fifty, besides near two hundred 
others, who were wounded in the fray'^. 

The 


^ If we may credit Davila, tlie Duke of Guise had 
no intention to injure or molest the Hugonots, while 
occupied in an act of tljeir religion : and the account 
W’liich lie gives of this unfortunate massacre, inclines 
us to imagine that (lie Duke regn ttecl, and exerted 
every endeavor to prevent tlie .‘^cene of blood which 
took place, ft appears that he >vas on his vay from 
doijiville to Paris, arconipanied hy Iiis brother tlie 
Ctudinal, a train of gcntleiiien, and an escort of two 

hundred 
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The prince of Conde, who had accompa- 1562. 

^ . II 

uied the j^oung king and court to the palace 

of 


hundred lances; Avhen tlic unusual noise of bells, as 
he passed thro’ the village of Vassy, incited the pages 
and lacqueys to advance, partly from curiosity, and 
partly from derision, to the spot from whence the ring¬ 
ing proceeded. A congregation of Calvinists being 
there assembled, and hearing that their great enemy, 
the Duke of Guise, was in the tow'n, some of them 
began tiie dispute by throwing stones at his attendants ; 
who instantly betook themselves to their arms, and a 
dangerous quarrel ensued. The Duke no sooner re¬ 
ceived intelligence of it, than spurring his horse into 
the croud, he reprehended his followers, and entreated 
of the Hugonots to retire; when a blow from a stone, 
which struck him on the left check, and which caused 
a considerable effusion of blood, compelled him to 
quit the place. 11 is attendants, irritated at the wound 
which their lord had received, attacked the house into 
which tile Hugonots had retreated for security; killed 
above sixty of them, and severely wounded the minis-* 
ter, who escaped with his life by climbing over the 
liles into one of the adjoining houses. When the 
slaughter was over, the Duke summoning the magis- 
trale of the place into his presence, severely reprU 
maiided him for permitting tliesc licentious and illegal 
assemblies of the people. On Iiis attempting to justify 
himself, by pleading tlic royal edict lately issued in 
favor of the Calvinists : the Duke laying his hand 

M 3 05^ 
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1562 , of Monceaux near Meaux, having immecli* 
ately demanded justice and reparation for the 

massa- 


on his sword, replied angrily, This shall soon cut 
the bond of that edict, tho’ ever so strong.” 

Do Thoii’s narration of the massacre of V^assy, dif¬ 
fers in some material circumstances from that of Da¬ 
vila ; peculiarly in that leading feature of it, which 
exculpates the attendants of tlie Duke of Guise.—De 
Thou, on the contrary, it must be owned with more 
probability, charges them expressly with having com¬ 
menced tlie fray, by riding up, and insulting the Hu- 
gonots, who vfcre assembled at their devotions, with 
every injurious and opprobrious epithet : but he allows, 
that the Duke himself exerted every possible endeavor, 
tho’ unfortunately to no purpose, to stop the fury of 
Lis followers and servants. He draws a very affecting 
picture of the unhappy wretches, Avho were victims on 
this occasion to the merriless rage of the Duke’s at¬ 
tendants : women and children, who made the air echo 
with their cries, were fired upon till none remained 
alive tosutiate their vengeance. The minister, named 
Leonard Morel, was wounded, e.s were two hundred 
others, and sixty were killed upon tlie spot. 

De Thou seems to impute in some degree this car¬ 
nage, to tlie Duchess dowager oftvuise, Antoinette de 
Ihnirbon, mother of the Duke and Cardinal ; whose 
residence being in the lunglibourhood of Vassy, she 
had frequently conpluined to her son the Duke, of the 
meetings of tlic Gal vinists so near her castle, and had 

requested 
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{•nassacre; Catherine, distressed at this pe¬ 
remptory requisition, promised ample satis- 
laction to the prince. She issued an order 
to the king of Navarre, as Lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, commanding him to provide 
for the safety of her son and of the state > 
enjoined the Duke of Guise to repair in¬ 
stantly to her, M’ithout attendants; and com¬ 
manded the Mareclial de St. Andre to re¬ 
turn without delay to his government of 
Lyons. But the power of the regent was 
inelFectual to enforce obedience. Not one 


requested him to deliver her from such a scandal.—Very 
different, adds this great historian, was the conduct 
of the young Duchess of Guise, Anne d’Este, who 
had derived from her mother, Renee, daughter to 
Louis the twelfth, a partiality towards the Calvinists. 
She followed the Duke her husband, in a litter; and 
hearing <he cries of the unhappy people, she instantly 
apprehended the cause of it, and dispafclied a mes¬ 
senger to her husband, to implore mercy for the Hugo- 
nots. d'lie Duke had already rode up fo the spot, and 
was exevling himself to tcnninaie the quarrel, when 
llie wound whicli he received on his cheek, gave au 
immediate loose to tlie violence of Ids attendaiits.—- 
These arc the principal circumstances of this unfor¬ 
tunate massacre, from whence we may date the origin 
of the civil wars that followed. 

M 4 of 
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of the three yielded submission to her in¬ 
junctions. Anthony repulsed the Hugonot 
<leputies with threats, who were sent to lay 
before him their complaints: the Duke of 
Guise replied, that he had no leisure to come 
as yet to court, being otherwise employed: 
and St. Andre, still more insolent, informed 
her nici^jesty to her face, that in the present 
critical situation of aifairs, he could not aban¬ 
don the person of his sovereign, 

'J’he Duke of Guise arriving soon after at 
Pai’is, attended by twelve hundred horse, 
was received with acclamations by the popu¬ 
lace. Terrified at his approach, and dread¬ 
ing lest he should, in conjunction with the 
other confederates, deprive her altogether of 
the supreme management of affairs; the 
(jueen had recourse to a measure the most 
pernicious in itself, as well as productive of 
future calamities to France. She wrote to 
the prince of Conde, who had retired to his 
own house ; recommending to liiin, in terms 
so touching and patlietic, herself, the king¬ 
dom, and her son, whom the combined no¬ 
bles held in captivity; that she thereby af¬ 
forded liun tile most plausible [iretencc for 


armin<r 

O 
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urmina: his associates, in order to liberate the 1562. 
reaent. He availed himself of these letters, 
to excuse his proceedings ; but finding his 
adherents too few in number, to venture on 
opposing enemies so numerous and powerful, 
he withdrew a second time to his country 
seat near Meaux. 

The queen meanwhile, accompanied by the Mardi. 
Chancellor, had carried the young king to 
Fontainbleau. Beholding the prospect of a 
civil war in full view, which her own ambi¬ 
guous and interested policy, directed solely 
to preserve the authority of regent, had 
greatly conduced to accelerate ; she was still 
desirous to try every means in her power, for 
averting so great an evil. Her own interests 
impelled her to prevent the effusion of blood; 
and, conscious that her juncticn with either 
party must be the signal of open hostility-, 
she anxiousl'V hoped, liy remaining in a state 
of neutrality, to hold the balance : but this 
temporizing line of policy, hov.evcr specious 
in appearance, was liccome impracticable. 

The Duke of Guise, with a jirodigious train, 
calculated to inspire terror, Inning arrived at 
jmntainbleau, and being followed by Mont- 

morcnci; 
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inorenci ; Catherine again suinniohed the 
prince ol Conde secretly to her assistance, 
l^lattering- herself that his presence would re¬ 
store her to freedom, and render her the 
common arbitress; she thus may be said to 
have raised with her own hand, the standard 
of insurrection in France. 

Faithful to the summons, the prince ap¬ 
peared immediately in arms, and passed the 
river Seine at St. Cloud, in his way to join 
her. d'ho’ his forces were too few in number, 
to terrily the confederate lords, they instantly 
availed themselves of the occasion, to render 
them masters of the king’s person; which act 
of violence they pretended was necessary, in 
order to prevent his falling into the hands of 
the liugonots. The king of Navarre brought 
the regent this melancholy intelligence; and 
Catherine hesitating, Anthony informed her 
that he was come to conduct his sovereign to 
Paris, where he would be in safety ; adding 
Avitli a sort of brutality, that “ if she did not 
“■ chase to accompany him, she might re- 
“ mam alone.” He even allowetl her no time 
to deliberate upon this important and de¬ 
cisive measure. .Charles himself, too young 

to 
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to oppose the violence ofthred him, turned 1562. 
towards his mother, as if to know her senti¬ 
ments : she dared not utter a word ; while the 
young king, bursting into tears of impotent 
resentment and indignation, suffered himself 
to be conducted weeping to Melun, and from 
thence to the capital'-. 

No 


^ Davila lias given the most satisfactory and inte¬ 
resting detail of Catherine’s conduct during this whole 
transaction. It is beyond a doubt, that slie yielded to a 
force which slic was unable to resist; and tliat she ex¬ 
erted every artifice to induce the king of Navarre and 
the Triumvirate” to leave herself and the young 
king at liberty. She even used so many powerful ar¬ 
guments to iiicline tliem to permit lier to remain at 
Fontaiubleau, where the court would at least hav e had 
the appearance of being free ; that the Ling of Na¬ 
varre and the Constable were on the point of yielding 
to her entreaties, if tlie Duke of Guise had not dis¬ 
suaded tliem from any such compliance. 

De Tliou asserts, tliat in a council vvhiclj was held 
by the Triumvirs,” the Marechal dc St. Andre pro¬ 
ceeded to such lengths of violence, as to propose to 
tlirow the queen-mother into the Seine, if she should 
dare to oppose or impede the journey to Paris. He 
adds, that Gatiieilne iiad prepared a boat, in which 
she meant to carry off her son Charles the ninth duriikg 
the night, previous .to tlicir dep'irture from Fontaiii- 

bleim » 
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No alternative, except open war, appeared 
to remain tn the prince ol Conde. Deceived, 
as he apprehended, by the queen, seeing his 
eneniies in possession of the king’s person, 
and con'^idei'ing himself as already proscribed; 
he judged it too late to retract, or even to 
suspend his enterprize. Advancing therefore 

bleaii; but that slic t'oiind it impossible to deceive the 
vigilance of I^Ioiiiuioreuci.—The queen-mother,” 
Eavs Davila, perceiving it vain to attempt any rc- 
sistance to the peremptory requisition of the Catholic 
lords and of Anthony, instantly resolved to yield 
with grace. Mounting tlierefore on horseback, with 
the king, and her two younger sons, being snr- 
“ rounded by t!»c Triumvirate” and their atten* 
dants, they readied !\Ielnn that night; from whence 
they proceeded on the following day, to the Bois 
de Tiricennes, and arrived on the lliird day at 
Paris.” The young king, continues Davila, was 
seen by many to weep on tliat occasion, being consci¬ 
ous tliat lie Avas treated as a prisoner. TIic regent, 
perplexed in mind, foreseeing a civil Avar, and finding 
ail her projects overthrown, s])oke not a Avord, but 
observed a gloomy silence : wdille the Duke of Guise, 
regardless of the king’s ti‘ars, or of the queen-mo¬ 
ther’s distress, was inward publicly to say, that the' 
good is always good, Avhether it proceed front 
love, or from force.”—These are the most interest¬ 
ing circumstances of that memorable transaction. 

with 
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with the utmost expedition towards Orleans, 1562. 
accompanied b\' t'«vo thousand cavalry, he 
rendered himself master of that citj^, after a April 9. 
vigorous opposition'-h 

Conscious 


Louis, prince of Coude, ^vns only at a small dis¬ 
tance from the court, Avlicn intimation arrived of the 
Catholics having carried Charhs the ninth to Paris. 
Astonished at tliis intelligence, the prince checked his 
horse, remaining a considerable time motionless, and 
silent. He perceived the critical situation in which 
he stood, while all tlie troubles and disas-lcrs of civil 
war rose before his imagination. lie had not yei 
passed the Rubicon.—As he revolved in his mind these 
considerations, Coligny, wdio was at some distance be¬ 
hind, overtaking him, they conferred together fora few 
minutes. At length, the prince seeming to have taken 
his ultimate rcsolntioii, after a deep sigh exclaimed; 
Affairs arc arrived at such a pass, that it is neces- 
sary for ns to drink, or to be drowned !” So saying, 
he proceeded instantly towards Orleans, at the head of 
near three thousand horse : ami as vrAiulelot, Coligny’s 
brother, had already a I tern pR'd to render himself master 
of that city, in which endeavor he uas vigorously op¬ 
posed by Montercaii, the governor ; the alarm was 
commnnicated for many miles every way, by the in¬ 
cessant firiiig, and ringing of the bells. Conde re¬ 
doubling his speed, on hearing these proofs of the at¬ 
tack made by d’Andelot, pushed on his cavalry at full 

.stretch;, 
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Conscious that the measure which he had 
embraced, was decisive and irretrievable, he 
preceded to form military and civil regula¬ 
tions for the conduct of his followers ; and as 
in war only, his future safety could be found, 
he neglected no precautions becoming the 
leader of a party, to ensure success. He 
was proclaimed chief of the Hugonots by 
unanimous consent: in the manifesto pub¬ 
lished by the prince, the pretext for their 
having taken up arms, was declared to be 
the release of the king and his mother, from 
the captivity in which they were held by 
the Triumvirate C and he immediately dis¬ 
patched messengers to the German Protes¬ 
tant princes, requesting their aid in the com¬ 
mon cause of reliiiion. 

O 


stretch, till lie reached tlie gates of Orleans ; where 
he arrived at a most critical momeiif, as d’Andelot, 
overpowered by numbers, was on the point of retreat- 
ing without success. Idle unexpected arrival of the 
prince, at the head of such a body of cavalry, decided 
the fortune of the day, and rendered him master of 
Orleans.—It is Davila who relates these interesting 
particulars of the commencement of (he civil wars. 

'I’he 
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The capture of Orleans seiz ed as the signal 1562. 
of Insurrection thro’out the whole kingdom. 

The riugonots, excited by their leader’s ex¬ 
ample, having expelled in many places the 
Catholics; the important cities of Rouen, 
l)lois, Poitiers, Tours, and Lyons, fell into 
their hands : but their ungovernable zeal car¬ 
ried them every where to the most violent 
and sanguinary excesses. Animated with the 
enthusiasm coinnionly characteristic of new' 
and oppressed sects, they respected no places 
or professions, however sacred: while the 
prince of Conde in vain attempted to restrain 
these licentious practices, as he was neither 
heard npr obeyed in the fury of religious ani¬ 
mosity. 

The Chancellor rilopltal, who alone in this 
tumultuous and melancholy period, seems to 
have preserved his mind untainted with the 
general asperity of the times, still continued 
his exertions to avert hostilities. Ife beheld 
France ready to be plunged into a civil war, 
heightened by every circumstance of mutual 
hatred, and of inveterate antipathy. Anxious, 
if possible, to prc^ ent so great a misfortune, 
he prevailed on the queen to exert her endea¬ 


vors 
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vors for an accommodation*. Catherine, 
who wished it A\ith equal ardor, tho’ from 
motives of a much less disinterested nature, 
eagerly seized the occasion of interposing to 
stop the further effusion of blood. The prince 
of Conde was already in possession of i^early 
half the kingdom ; and she justly dreaded, 
lest, if the confederates should imitate the pre¬ 
cedent, the young king might be finally left 

^ Davila and Dt^ Tlion, v ho pcrfecllj coincide on 
this point, assert llial the Chancellor exerted every 
possible endeavor to prevent and avert a civil Avar. 
AVhen the kin:>; of Navarre and the Triuinvlrate’" 
had secured tlic person of Charles the ninth, by con¬ 
ducting liiin to Paris, they summoned a council at tlie 
palace of the Louvre, wliore the Duke of Guise pro¬ 
posed to declare Avar upon the prince of Conde and the 
lUigonots. De rilonital opposed (his violent ineasnrt' 
very strongly; and the Constable liaving remarked, 
that the question in agitation before them, Avas not of 
the resort of persons of the long robe; the Chancellor 
replied, that if he and those of his prol'efsion Avere 
not acquainted Avith tlic art of making Avar, they at 
least perfectly well knew under vliat cireumstauces 
it could be made witii (‘quity.”—In eonseoncnce of 
this upright and spirited ansAver, the Chancellor Avas 
excluded from tlie further deliberations of the council 
of state, and the most violent resolutions Avere embraced 
in that assembly. 


botAVCCU 
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between the two factions, without places, re- 1562. 

, . . 'x^VW 

venue, or donnnions. 

Stimulated by considerations so forcible to 
an ambitious mind, she undertook the ardu¬ 
ous task of conciliating the rival parties. Not 
discouraged by ill success, and cinscions of 
her own talents for negotiation, she made re¬ 
peated attempts to detach the prince of Conde 
from Coligny and thfe body of the Hugoriots. 

More than once her address and persuasions 
had nearly proved successful: she allured him 
by the most seducing proposals, promised 
that “the Triumvirate” should quit the court, 
and that a general freedom of religious senti¬ 
ment and worship should be granted to his 
followers. An interview for the purpose of 
personal explanation, took place between the 
prince and the queeii-mother, at Toury near June; 
Orleans; and tho^ it proved unsuccessful, 
Catherine still continued her unremitting 
efforts to produce an accommodation*; 


* Tlie queen-mother, by the mediation and endea¬ 
vors of the bishop of Valence, having induced the 
prince of Conde to agree to a conference at Toury, a 
small place about ten leagiies from Orleans ; they met 

VOU. II. N ■ oji 
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iVcting in person, not thro’ the medium of 
delegates; perieet mistress of all the arts \vhich 

can 


on tlio (lay a^'jpoiiUrvl. Tlic kin^* of Nnvarn^ acconi- 
panicii Catln fine, and (Mich ])arty ^vas ('scortod by 
liiirty-hix iujiM'.nu'n ; ilonry dMiiivdk*, the Conslabl(‘’s 
second son, (’onnnandino-(lie escort of the queen; and 
the count dc ia Hochefonranui, that of the prince. In 
order to prevent any qnarrel, the two hands were sta¬ 
tioned at ei»’ht linudied jrues from tlie town, and tliey 
remained more tlian half an hoar, without moving 
irom lii(‘ir respectivi* posts. !3nt, gradually approach¬ 
ing, they at lengtii joined ; and embracing with 
warndli, tlnw nintualiy lamented tlie hard destiny 
which thus armed them against each oilier, and which 
pointed their w(’apons against tliemselvcs. A more 
atrocting spc'ctacle, or one more calculated to display 
the fatal sp'irit and (‘ffccts of civil discord, liistory has 
s('arcely eve r comnn inorated ! 

oteanwirili" (billn risu', tin' king of Navarre, and tlic 
prince of Coiidf*, in k.i a ccvsilcrcnce of two hours, 
diiriiig which the gsH^en aliecte.l tlie greatest concern 
at la r Inal ilhy to (‘o-Cir/iy with Tonde’s (U'mands. 
Antiiony, on the coe.trary, treated his hrotlier with 
^severity, and nj^eted all his pnroositions for peace, 
w'itii the {iLino.'-t asperity. 'The interview teuminating 
ijieifectuaby, only served to exasjterate the two princes 
of l^ourljon against (‘acli fhlier. ])e Thou is very 
ininuce in ids relation of all the circumstances of tills 
<. Oil fere n c^e : Davila is more snccinct in his account of 

it; 
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can operate on the human mind; attacking 
the heart and its t’a\orite propensities, no less 
than the understanding; she at length en¬ 
gaged the prince to promise that he would 
quit the kingdom, if his enemies consented 
to relinquish the administration; “ The Tri- 
“ umvirs,^’ from whom she had previously 
obtained an assurance to that effect, instantly 
fulfilled it, bv retirino' to the town of Chateau- 
Dun. Catherine ha\ ing therefore summoned 
the prince to the obser\ance of his agree¬ 
ment, lie affected obedience ; and a second 
interview took place between them at Talsy, 
only six miles distant from either camp, 
where Conde made his apparent submissions 
to Charles and to the queen. But Coligny, 
who reposed no conffdence either in her ho¬ 
nor, or in the good faith of “ the Trium- 
virs and who beheld the Iluoonots in the 

O 

most extreme peril, if their chief abandoned 
them ; by his remonstrances and representa¬ 
tions, stopped the conclusion of this treaty, 

it; Bor docs lie seem to have known or apprehended; 
that the king of Navarre was present at^ and a party in 
the private conversation, which took place between 
Catherine and the prince of Coiide. 

N 2 
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i56^e which was on the point of behig accomplishech 
conducted the praice hark to his expect^ 
ino: partisans'^. 

The 


Nofhsng can b(* more rvulent, than that neither 
the Triumvirate,” nor the Ilugonot lorcls^ whatever 
professions they might make, sincerely meant to ter¬ 
minate their difFerences by an accommodation. Davila, 
XVho is very exact as well as diffuse, in his delineation of 
the principles of conduct wliich aiumated each party, 
expressly asserts, that the whole plan xvas concerted 
between the prince of Coiule and Coligiiy, previous to 
the visit made by the former to the queeii-niotlier and 
the king, at Talsy- Nor do the Triumvirs” appear to 
have been at all more sincere in their ahected renuncia* 
tion of poxver, and tlieir voluntary secession from court: 
for, tho’“ they quitted (he army, and left the person of 
the sovereign ostensibly free, yet tliey only removed to 
Chateau-Dun, five league's from the royal camp, xvhere 
they remained, with intent to watch the prince’s con¬ 
duct. Catherine had previously obtained a promise 
subscribed by Coiide, in wliich he engaged to quit the 
kingdom, provided that the Triumvirate” likewise 
retired from court, and laid down their authority. 

This engagement, into whicli he had imprudently 
entered, on a piX'Siimptiou tliat his enemies never would 
accede to, nor fultii their part of the conditions; had 
so far coniuiittcd the prince of Coiide, that it became 
impossible for him to refuse to venture his person, by 
paying his duty to the young king, and to the queen- 

mother. 
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The civil war which bad been so long sus- 1569. 
pended by the queen^s negotiations, now be¬ 
gan in all its violence. The Duke of Gnise 
and the Constable, who had only withdrawn 
to a short distance^ being recalled in great 
haste, returned to the canip : and the royal 
anny, in which were present the queen and 
hei son Charles, imniedrateiy took the Held. 

Little opposition was made to their progress 
by the forces of the insargents. Blois, Tours, 
and Bourges, which were successively taken, Aagast. 


mother. lie accorcIir>gly r( pnimh accompanied with 
a very slender escort, to Talsy; where, as the court had 
only the ordinary guards, ho was under no apprehen¬ 
sion of being dctaiijed by violence. A scene of mutual 
duplicity then took place ; the queen urging t?ie prince 
to leave the kingdom, at least for a short time; Condo 
pr€M^rastii)atirig, and postpojifng any hnal determina¬ 
tion. While this illusory negotiation was |x?rforming, 
Coligny, and the other g*re:d Ilagonot chiefs arrived, as 
preconcerted, under pretence of paying their respects 
to the king. But, aflecting indignation at the princess 
too easy concessions, they hurried him away by vio¬ 
lence, mounted him on hoi'seback, and re-conducted 
him to tlieir own cainp.—De Tliou agrees witli Davila 
inmost of these particulars; which, however, he re¬ 
lates in a manner less unfavorable to the prince of 
Conde and his party. 

N 3 
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1562. were abandoned to plunder; and it w as de- 
Scpt. 27 .termined to form the siege of llouen, one of 
the greatest and most commercial cities of 
the kingdom, capital of Normandy. Mcnt- 
gomerj, whose tournament with Henry the 
second has rendered him so famous in the 
annals of I'miice, commanded in the place, 
and made a, most A'igoryus defence. Honor¬ 
able terms of capitulation were repealedly 
offered him, Mhich he as frequent))' rei’used. 
The queen, bv the Chancellor’s entreaties, 
three times prevented the Duke of Guise 
from storming the place : but, as the besieged 
rejected obstinately every proposal of accom- 
paodation or surrender, it was at length per¬ 
mitted to make the assault*. I’lie city was 

earned 


Among tlie many groat qualities wliioli it niiis* be 
aclniiltcd that Catherine of IMedicis possessed, which 
are rarely found in ■women, may be ranked her courage. 
During the siege of Rouen, slie wont every day to the 
fort of St. Catherine, where the most bloody attacks 
were made : the Duke of G'liise and the Constable re¬ 
monstrating with her, on the danger to wlach she ex¬ 
posed her person : Why,” answered she, “ should 

I spare myself more than you ? Is it that I have less 
“ interest in the event, or less courage? True, I have 

“ not 
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carried hv the troops, and the pil'atre lasted 
two days withoiit iiitenm.s:,iOii. IVIontgomeri, {)ct.2u. 
with a tew desperate attendants, and a party 
of English whom Elizaheth had sent to his aid, 
escaped in a boat irpon the river Seine, after 
having broken the chains winch were stretch¬ 
ed across the stream at Caudebec. between 
Rouen and Havre de Grace. 

During the siege, ^Githony of Rourbon, 
king of Na\ arre, met with bis death, having 
been wounded as he stood in the trenches, by 
a ball from a Ilarquehusse in the shoulder, 
on the very daj' intended for the assault. Ills Oct. 15 . 
emulation of the Duke of Guise, and his own 
personal courage, impelled him constantly to 
be present in situations of danger. When 
the city was taken, iho’ much indisposed, he 
caused himself to be carried by bis Switzers 
thro’ the breach, in a litter, llis wound did 
not at first assume a dangerous appearance ; 
but the pleasures in which he imprudently 


“ not your force of body, but I have equal resolution 
“ of mind!”—What gs'andcur of seatinicnf, had it 
been guided by principles of virtue ! The soldiers gave 
her the title of “ Mater Castroruni,” in imitation of 
the Romans 

y 4 


indulged 
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1562. indulged himself with Mademoiselle dii Rouet, 
his mistress, throwing his blood into a violent 
agitation, produced a fever. The uneasiness 
of his mind inducing him to embark upon 
the Seine, in hopes to reach the village of 
St. Maur near Paris, he was seized with a 
shivering and cold sweats, which announced 
his approaching end. The boat in which he 
was conveyed, stopping at xVndely, he soon 
Tvov. 17.after breathed his last, at forty-two years of 
■age. That characteristic irresolution which 
distinguished him thro’ life, equally accom¬ 
panied him in the article of death: he re¬ 
ceived the sacrament after the forms of the 
Roman Catholic communion; but his dying 
professions evinced his attachment to the Re¬ 
formed religion. He ordered those who were 
around his bed, to carry his strictest injunc¬ 
tions to Jane, queen of Navarre, his wife, 
on no account to trust either herself or her 
children at court ; to be ever upon her guard 
against treachery ; and to fortify her places^. 

AVhile 


* Javibv’s account of Anthony’s wound, and the cir'? 
j:umslances of li is decease, is somewhat diflerent from 

that 
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While success attended on the royal arms 
before Rouen, the kingdom 1)ecame a scene 


1562. 


of 


that of most other historians.^The king of ^"avarrc,” 
says he, ‘‘ had gone out to reconnoitre tlie breach, 
wlieii lie received a musket-ball in liis shoiduer, 
which breaking the bone, and tearing the nerves, lie 
dropped down upon the spot as dead. This acci- 
dent obliged the commanders to delay the assault: 
the soldiers and attendants having carried him to his 
tentj the surgeons immediately dressed liis wound, 
in presence of the young king, his mother, and all 
the generals. It was their unanimous opinion that 
he could not live, on account of the great size of the 
orifice, and the depth wliicli the ball had entered.” 
He makes no mention of Mademoiselle du Rouet; but 
says, That the king of Navarre not being able to 
support the extreme pain which lie underwent, was 
resolute, notwithstanding the remonstrances and eii- 
treaties of his physicians, to remount the Seine to 
St. Maur, whither he was accustomed frequently to 
retire, on account of the purity and salubrity of the 
air. His brother the Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
prince of La Roche-sur-Yonne, Louis Cronzaga, 
and several other persons. Catholic and Hugonot, 
accompanied him : but he was scarcely arrived at 
Andely, when his fever, which the motion occasioned 
by his voyage, had irritated, increasing, lie became 
delirious, and soon afterwards expired.” 

Davila mentions his yarying religious belief, even in 

the 
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I5G2. of desolation, rapine, and A’iolenee, thro* all 
the provinces; the contending parties, ani¬ 
mated l)j ci\'il and religious antipathy, being 

equally 


the artu lo of deatlu lie over speaks of Antliony in 
terms of approbation, mixed w itli compassion ; and 
says, that he v/as not calculated for the tcmpesluous 
scenes in *v\]ueh he was compelled to act a part. Ilis 
candor, sincerity, and ^-entlencss, vrcrc ill adapted to 
the universal dissiinnlalion and fnry, wliicli charac¬ 
terized his associates in power. Davila adds, that his 
death happened at a time, when experience liad so 
ripened and matured liis judgment, that it would pro¬ 
bably have produced events widely (liifereiit from the 
ideas preconceived of him. 

Branlome says, that he was of a fine stature, much 
siiperior in personal dignity and appearance, to any 
other prince of the lio\ise of Dourbou : he confirms 
Anthony’s uncertainty anil llnctuatiou between the two 
religions, De Tlion describes very circmnstantially 
every particuiar respecting the progress of his wound. 
The ball had pierced too deep into the king of Na- 
varri^’s shoulder, to be found or extracted, Iho’ the 
surgeons made repeated incisions and attempts for 
that purpose. The flesh returned in great quantity, 
and closed up the orifice: he appeared, however, to 
be on his recover}', when on a sudden lie was seized 
%yith a violent fever. New operations being performed, 
in order to cut away the flesh which had grown over 
the wound, a quantity of matter was found to have 

formed, 
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equally guiUy of the most Larbaroris excesses. 

A minute recapltibation of these atrocities, 

\voald present a picture humiliating to human 

nature, 

formed, the disf^harg'c of ^hirh weakened, v>itliout 
giving liim relief. 

He continued, iiotwitlistandiiig, adds l)e Thou, to 
flatter himself with the liope of a sj)eedy recovery; 
feeding his imagination v/ith the deleesive prospect of 
possessing the island of Sardinia, whicli Philip the 
second had always held out as a bait to delude this easy 
prince. Entertainments, or pby, occupied his time ; 
and he kept constantly by his bcdskle a you^ig lady, 
maid of honor to the queen, whom lie passionately 
loved ; and whom Catherine had infentionaily placed 
about him, to serve as her instrument in governing the 
king of Navarre, 

His two physicians, Vincent Lauro, and La Me- 
ziere, who were of dilfercnt religious persuasions, en¬ 
deavored, each of thesn, to infinence tlie dyin<r prince’s 
mind and conduct. In corn])iiancc witii tlie exhorta¬ 
tions of the first, avIu) was a Catholic, lie received tlic 
Viaticum, and confessed himself at Rouen, in presence 
of the prince of La Roche-sur-Yonne. Yet, the queen 
coming to visit him, and advising him to hear some 
pious book read, he listened with great attention to 
the book of Job, which his Calvinist physician had 
brought. This man reproaching him with indifference 
for his tenets, Antliony assured him that if he reco¬ 
vered, he would publicly embrace tlie profession of 

Luther- 
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JoG2. nature, tlio the pen oi instory is compeiieti 
to recovci theBi ior tiie snstructiors oi tuture*- 
ages, 

.. prince of Condt. at itii'rth took the 

field, with abou:, twelve thousand nien. Iji 
contradiction to the advice of CoiigRv and 
d’Andelot. he enibraced the bold resolution oi” 
marching direct to Paris ; expecting that the 
consternation which be should strike into the 
inhabitants and the queen, would reduce them 
to offer, or to accept, terms of accommoda¬ 
tion. In this ^!ope h*' ncssriheiess found 


as c^lab&hctl by tbc cof/pssIoj) Aijgs- 

honrg^ 

De Tfiou saysy Ufa! tlttrmg the tiiwe Avbm La Me- 
liere was reeilhig to Anth^^py,. Uie prayers wsc'd by tho 
Proie^hiils for (lying ]Derso?is ; the Cardinal of Boiir- 
brotber fo llie kiitg of Navarre^, ireniais^ed at tbe 
ikther extreinby of th^ boat ^ hat, when }je found tlie 
king approaclied his Iasi mo^ricnts^ he broriglit in a 
Dominica!)? iaionk^ disguised xb a secular habif* The* 
expiring prince stTirred for soisae insfants, to listen to 
the discouiae of the friar: ibeu, suddenly turoi?)g to 
his Italian Vaiet-dc-ebambi^j, vfbo was at hfe bed^'s 
head 5 ^ be charged the servant io exhort the jo«ng prince 
^ Eeanij his s&n^ to preserve his loyalty and iidelLty 
unshaken to the king of France^ and soon afterwards 
be expkecL 


himself 
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lumseif deceived: Cadieriue, skilled in all the 5562, 
■subdeties of delav and of se 2 t>dafcioa. en2;a£:ed 
idm in repeated and fniitltss conferences, 
only calculated to ^ive the Parisians tune to 
recover from the panic, into wbicU tkey had 
heea thrown by iiis sudden appearance. While 
she affected to tender him fallacious conditions 
of peace, she found means to seduce of 

his bravest officers, and prevailed on them to 
quit ins party. Conde, at leiigth. convinced 
how insidious and dan^ecous were ail the re- 

O 

gent’s offers; after several vain attempts apon 
the capita!, decamped, and i^egan his march Dec. 10, 
into Nomiaudj^ The royal army followed 
close upon his rear; and, having come up 
with him unexpectedly jrear Dreux, a gene¬ 
ral engagement became unavoidable. 

In this battle, the first that was fouglitDec. SO, 
during the course of the civil wars, the Hu- 
gOBOts had in the beginning the whole advan¬ 
tage ; the impetuosity of their charge bearing 
down all opposition, The Constable, who 
commajided in chief on the other side, with 
that ill fortune which seemed constantly to 
accompany him in the field ; being wounded 
ia the face with a pistol-ball, and his horse 
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I.WS. faliiniy un^ier him, was taken prisoner. A 
part of the cannon of the royal army was 
seized, and the rout appeared to he universal. 
But, the Duke of Guise, calm and unruffled, 
.soon changed the fortune of the day. Con¬ 
templating the disorder which had taken place* 
without alarm oi' discomposure, he waited for 
the decisive moment in which it might be 
eflectually retrieved. Tho’ he was never pos¬ 
sessed of anv military rank in the French 
servicej higher than that of a captain of ca¬ 
valry ; his distinguished capacity as a com¬ 
mander, rendered him more respected by the 
soldiery than anv general of the age. Ob¬ 
serving that the Hugonots, who considered 
the victory gained, were dispersed, and already 
engaged in plunder, he attacked them, and 
put them instantly to flight, d'he prince of 
Conde, ^vho disdained to turn his back, and 
was always found in the front of danger; 
being surrounded, was made prisoner by 
Henry d’Ainvllle, the Constable’s second son, 
after liaviug been wounded ih, the right hand. 
C'Oligny rallying his forces, retired precipi¬ 
tately, under cover of the night; but so far 
was he from considering himself as defeated^ 

that 
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tliat he would have renewed the action on the 

... 

ensuing day,, if his German buxiluiries had 
not refused to obey his orders, iietrealing 
tlierefore towards Orleans^ onpiirsaed by the 
Royalists, he carried along wll h him his cajv 
live,, IMontmorenci 

Tlie 


I( is evident froin Do Tiion’s description, that tlio 
prince of Condc was svirpriztxl, and in a great degree 
com polled to hazard a general action at Dreux. That 
historian agrees with Davila, in all the leading and 
important particulars of the engagement. Robert Stuart, 
wlio lias been already mentioned in tin' reign ot 1 ran- 
cis the second, was tlie person who made the Constable 
Monlniorenci prisoner. The Duke of Guise having 
recovered the honor of the day, and regained the battk*, 
at a moment when ilie rout svas universal in the royal 
camp ; the prince of Conde was in tarn borne reluc¬ 
tantly away by his flying troops. Bat, ids horse iiav- 
ing been wounded in the leg, fell uiuler him; and 
while he was endeavoring to remount himself, d’Am- 
ville arrived, and coinpcdled him to suirender. 

Coligny made the most vigorous and repeated efforts 
to retrieve the day ; and after the unfortunate charge of 
the royal troops under St. Andre, in which that Marc' 
dial was taken prisoner and killed, he had nearly again 
obtained a victory. It was reserved for the Duke of 
Guise, tt second time to tear the laurels from the Hugo- 
leaders. With consummate skill he attacked the 

Admiral 
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I'lie possession of the fic'ld of ])attle^ aiid 
the whole glory of the flay, remained never-* 

theless 


Admiral in flank, ^vlio ilich yielding to the disparity 
ot jmmbers, retrcateci slowly, in tlic best order, without 
quickening his ordinary marcli, and even carrying off 
two ])ieces of the royal cannon. The action lasted 
four liours; near eight thousand men being killed 
on hotii sides, of which nnnd)er the llugonots owned" 
to have lost only tliree ihouSand. 

The most exact detail of this celebrated engaccement, 
is likewise to be found in Davila. He allows that the 
prince of Ck^nde’s negligence chiefly involved the Hu- 
gonois in (he necessity of fighting; the Constable hav¬ 
ing taken advantage of his security and want of precau¬ 
tion, to pass tlic whole royal army over the river Eure 
by mooii-liglit, on the preceding night. Coligny first 
discovered this error and its consequences, of which he 
sent immediate infdrmatiori to the prince; who might 
still have avoided a decisive action : but his great spi¬ 
rit would not permit him to retreat before the Catho¬ 
lics. The Admiral fought with dauntless resolution, 
and with his own hand laid dead upon the gfound 
(iabriel de Monlmorenci, fourth sort to the Constable: 
as likewise the Count de Rochefort. The Switzers 
alone remained firm and immoveable, tho’ they were 
surrounded and repeatedly charged by the whole Hu- 
gonot army. Davila attributes all the merit of the 
Vietoiy, very deservedly, to the Duke of Guise. 

D’Andelot, one of the most intrepid chiefs in the 

Hugonot 
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tlieless undisputed to the Duke of Guise. 15G2. 
Dut if the superior ability vdiicli he displayed 
during: the action, gained him the applauses 
of the court, and the adoration of his troops; 
his subsequent treatmeiit of the prince of 
Conde, was not less i)onorable to his cha¬ 
racter. The Duke, after receiving him with 
the utmost politeness, lodged him in his own 
tent, and even shareil with him his bed, no 
ottici* being procurable at the time. 'J'he 
prince himself is said to have afterwards de¬ 
clared, that during the whole night he could 

Hug^oiiot army, had been obliged to retire from the 
field, being ill of an ague, wliich render(‘d it irnpos-^ 

■siblc for liim to contiuuc tliere, or to take any part in 
tlie action.—Tlic prince of ( on/Je, all covered with 
sweat and blood, was conducted by d’Amvilie to tlie 
Duke of Ciuisc^s tent at IMainviUe. It i.s impossible t(» 
read, witlioiit iistoiiisiiiin'.Ml, limt atDn* liaviiig supped 
together, these two iinplacabh‘ eiu^naies and rivals, the 
one of wlioin had iieafly caused tin' other to lo.s<a his 
head on a scalfold., amicably divided the same bed.— 

These arc fiomc of the most interesliiig fads of (lie baUle 
of Dreux, as enumerated by f^avila ; who liowcver re^ 
presents the victory on the one side, as luiying been 
more complete, afid the deleat on tlie other, as more 
universal, than they ap])ear to liave been, as related by 
De Thou. 
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not close his eyes ; while the ]i)uke, with his 
usual tranquiliitv, enjoyed the soundest sleep 
by his side. Jn tliis engageuieut fell the ce¬ 
lebrated IMarechal de St, Andre, one of “ the 
“ Triumvirate*,” 

During 


^ St. Andre, a poliU' and £!:;allant nobleman, ivas 
much res^rctled by liis party. Brantonie has given us 
the minutest particulars of his death. Tlie battle ivas 
already gained, says lie, mIicu intelligeiu'e arrived, 
that a body of four hundred Iliigonot cavalry having 
rallied, prepared to renew tlie attack. St. Andre was 
mounted on a horse, which being exhausted with fa-» 
tigue, fell in tlie ons(‘t, and had not strength to rise. 
At tliat moment, a gentleman on tlie opposite side, 
named Aubigne, or IJobigne, wlioso estate the ^lare- 
chal enjoyed by confiscation, came up ; and discharg-e 
ing a pistol-ball tliro’his liead, instantly killed him. 
Ilis body was not f)und till the next morning, in a 
ditch near the spot where he fell. 

Davila only mentions v(*ry briehy, tliat the Marechal 
dc St. Andre was mortally Avonndc'd ; but De Tliou 
circumstantially ndates tlic origin and cause of Hobig- 
ne’s detestation and vengeaiiee on tlnit nobleman, llis 
resentment appears to liave b'TMi too justly founded, as 
St. Andre had repaid the d(‘<'])i‘st obligations conferred 
on liim by Hobigne, with ingratitude, perfidy, and rapa¬ 
city. After having avaih'd himself of th(‘ pecuniar}' 
assistance of Bobigne to tiie ^ia-eaf(\sf degree, he had the 
cruelty and tlie baseness to proiaiia' for his own use, 

I hr 
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]3urlng the beginning of llie engagement, 
lis the a(.i\anlage appeared to he entirely on 
the prince of Comic’s side, miinbers ol the 
royal army lied as far as Paris, v/b.ere they 
spread the report of a total defeat. .‘Sneli n as 
the ertect of this intelligence, in the capital, 
that the Jdnehess of Cnise, w ho was nsiuilly 
attended by a prodigious croud of courtiers 
and followers, remained for some hours almost 
alone. The queen-mother, prepared for every 
event, careless of tlie fate of religion, and 
viewing all objects thro’ the nieviium of policy 
or of self-interest; received the information 
with perfect composure, in the anticipation 
of that triumph which the reformed doctrines 
and their adhenmts were hkelv to obtain over 


tlip confisciiiioii ot Ills rd'i (Ms : l.o tlti.s iiijnrv St. 
even iiddod personal inniit s an.! iiisuUs, iiobiiiaie, 
llms (lou’oiy ndlVonted lupi dt'^ricVvi, haviiia' sworn re- 
vengc, availed tiie o[)|5orliiniiol’ sali.itin^’ it, w hich he 
fully olitained in llu' bailie of i)rrnx. Oe 'FIiou con¬ 
fesses that tU('. Tvlarechal. tiuf adorned l)y nature'an 
bj" foriune with tlieir choicest joasenls, and tlnf aUKtt 
calculated (o shine in llte cabliu^l, or in tin' field ; was 
become equally an object of hatred and contt'inpl, by 
bis profligacy, injusilccj and insatiable avidity, to 
which vices he justly fell a victim. 

o 


O 


the 
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1562. the Catholics ; and of the consequent abolition 
of the great ceremonies of tlu; Romish wor¬ 
ship, particularly of mass, which has always 
been performed in Latin ; she is reported to 
have said, with a degree of levity scarcely ex¬ 
cusable on such a subject, in a Catholic prin¬ 
cess, “ Well! w'e must then henceforward 
pray to God in I'rench !” Catherine appears 
to have feit the utmost indifference, on the 
supposition that she retained her possession 
of pow'er, whether Conde or Guise ultimately 
prevailed; whether the Catholic, or the Cal- 
vinistical doctrines obtained a final pre-emi¬ 
nence. Dreading the fur greater abuse w Inch 
“ the Trium\'irs” irdght make of their suc¬ 
cess, than would result from the ascendancy 
of the Hugonots; when certain intelligence 
of the victory obtained by the roj'al forces 
arrived on the following day, she felt the 
deepest internal mortitication: her discern¬ 
ment compelling her to foresee, that by esta¬ 
blishing the Duke of Guise’s sole authority, 
she should be reduced to more complete sub¬ 
jection. Concealing nevertheless with pro¬ 
found dissimulation, her personal wishes and 
her feelings, she ordered public rejoicings to 

be 
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be made for the defeat of the Ilugonots ; and 
conferred upon the Duke the supreme com- 
nnind of the army, ivith which he had al¬ 
ready been invested by his troops. 

Coligny, meanwhile, on whom his forces had 1563. 
likewise conferred the same military functions, 
passing the Loire at l^eaugenc}^, continued his 
retreat. liavino; left his brother d’Andelot in 
Orleans with two thousand men, under the Jan, 
apprehension of that city beiiig speedily in¬ 
vested by the roy alists; he then marched 
into Normandy, wliere he expected to receive 
the supplies which Llizabeth, queen of Eng¬ 
land, had promised him, as protectress of the 
Protestant faith, lifter having waited upon 
the sea-coast during some weeks, in anxious 
suspense, hourly menaced by the clamors of 
his German auxiliaries, who loudly demanded 
their arrears ; the expected succors arrived un¬ 
der the conduct of the Count de Ivlontgo- 
meri, who brought an ample supply of mo¬ 
ney, troops, artillery, and ammunition. This 
seasonable and critical reinforcement enabled 
the Aciiniial to maintain the contest, but wrdi- 
O'.it oivinir superioritv to the Calvinist 
party. On tiie contrary the Duke of C/uise, 

0 d notwith- 
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Jo6i!. notwithstandiiis; the severity of the winter, 
and tlie strength of the citv, iletermined with¬ 
out delav to coniinence the sieo'c of Orleans. 

O 

d’iie queen-mother aceonipanieil him, as she 
liad done to that of lloiien ; carrying with 
her the prince of Coiidc, who was slnit up 
ill the castle of Onzain, umler the custody of 
d’Ainvillc, by whom he had been made pri¬ 
soner. D’Andelot, one of the most intrepid 
and e.vperienced commanders of the age, ani¬ 
mated by the im|)ortaiit cliargc conhded to 
his care, exerted every edbrt of courage and 
miiitary skill to defend the place. Ikit, the 
superior talents of the ]3uke, which thro’out 
his whole life, liud been peculiarly conspi¬ 
cuous in the attack, as wc'ii as in the defence 
of cities ; bud. already rendered him master 
of the bridge tliat exleiids across the river 
ijoire, and iikf".\ise of tine suburbs of the 
town. Coligny, fu!!y' oceapie*! in reducing 
Normandy to .•'ubjcction, wa,-. unable to march 
to hi.s l>rotlivr’.s reiwf, in time to ha\'e ailbrded 
him eiiectuai ifui ; and Or'rans, nearly re- 
dneeti to extremity, must have' surrendered 
ill a few weeks, when the .Duke of (juise’s 
death rescaed tlie Hugonois tVeeu their dun- 
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pir, and gave a new aspect to the affairs of 1363. 

1 ' 

1’ raiice. 

A private gentleman of Angoumois, named 
dohn Poltrol de Alere, was the author of 
this detestable assassination. Havino- been 
a professor of the Reformed religion, which 
he had afterwards pretended to renounce; 
the Duke received him with his accustomed 
courtesy and liberality of disposition. Pol- 
trot, who had constant access to approach 
him, long watched for the favorable opportu¬ 
nity to gi\e the blow. The Duke of Guise 
being accustomed to repair daily in person to 
\ isit the works, and to inspect the progress of 
the siege ; returning in the evening, Avithout 
his armor, on horseIxick, only attended by one 
gentleman ; the assassin, who waited for him, 
discharged three l)alls into his left shoulder. 

I'lvery assistance of art was immediately pro¬ 
cured, i>nt in vain : he died at the enel of 
eight days*. 

It 


^ Davila says, iliat t.Te Dulcp shot by Poltrot, 
on the of l’'ebiuary, iji the cvciig’ a being' tiic feast 
of S(. ’^bitliias ; that tln‘a.ssassin ‘5 "'ounted on <i 
^wift jennet; a.nd discharged three balls into liis right 

o 1 shoulder; 
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It IS a singular fact, ^vllicil excites asto¬ 
nishment, that the queen-regent, fearful lest 

she 


shoulder, all which passing thro’ his body, laid lum 
oil the ground as dead. He agrees with ilrantome, in 
many of the particulars respecting tlie Duke’s death ; 
and adds, that he expired on the third day from that 
on -vvliicli he received tlie wound. 

- De Tlioii coincides with tlie two writers already 
mentioned, as to all the leading facts. He is very niD 
nute in Ids account of Poltrot, mentioning many cu¬ 
rious circumstances relative to tliat fanatic, which tend 
to exhibit in the strongest point of view, the atrocious 
spirit of the times, w hen ardent devotion and the most 
flagitious crimes were continually found united in the 
same person and cliaracter. In Ids interrogatory be¬ 
fore the c|iiecn-mother and die principal lords of the 
court, Poltrot, among many other facts which he con¬ 
fessed, that strikingly evince the force of the gloomy 
and sanguinary enthusiasm by wldcli he was actuated ; 
declared, that only a few moments before lie killed 
the Duke of Guise, he had dismounted from his 
horse in a neighbouring wood ; wliere, on his knees 
be had urgently liesought tlie J.ord to turn Ids mind, 
and to ciiange Ids resolution, if it arose from the 
suggestions of the evil spirit.”—iMany similar in¬ 
stances occur in the history of these melancholy times, 
when the human mind was under tiic dominion of the 
most inveterate errors, heigidened and inflamed by the 
acrimony of religious diflerences. Jacques Clement, 

the 
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fAie should be suspected as instrumental or 
privy to his death, caused herself to be inter¬ 
rogated in his chamber, before his own fa¬ 
mily, and a number of the nobility. Poltrot 
had endeavored to secure himself by flight; 
but, after having wandered during the whole 
night, in the woods on horseback, he found 
himself in the morning at the bridge of Oli¬ 
vet, only a league from Orleans ; where, ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, entering a house, in 

the Jacobin friar, who stabbed Henry the third ia 
1389, received the sacrament^ and passed the day in 
prayer, previous to an act of regicide and assassi¬ 
nation. 

Brantome, who served under the Duke of Guise, and 
was at the siege of Orleans, Isas given the most minute 
account of the circumstances of tliis assassination. On 
the evening when the Duke was killed, says he, only 
Monsieur dc Rostain accompanied him, and he had 
just passed the river in a little boat, which constantly 
waited for that purpose. Poltrot immediately fled on 
discharging his pistol; and aflecting to be a pursuer 
of the assassin, cried out, Take him ! take him ^ 
The Duke perceiving himself dangerously wounded, 
only said, L’on me devoit ccllc-la; mais je crois que 
ce ne sera rion.” They carried him to his own 
quarters. 


order 



order to re^rose hiniselt’, lie was taken, wliife 
" asleep, bj’ one of the. Duke’s secretaries. 

AV'hen questioned with respect to the mo¬ 
tives that had iinjielicd him to the commission 
of so atrocious a crime, Poltrot declared it to 
ha\e arisen solely from zeal for his relio'ion. 

O 

With rei!;ard to the persons who had insti¬ 
gated him, he accused several, hut without 
uniformity : and anions; others he named the 
Admiral. Colignj, highly indignant at an 
imputation, which must necessarily stigma¬ 
tize him with indelible infamy to his own ad¬ 
herents, and to the latest posterity ; repelled 
the charge bj/ every means of proof that were 
in his power. He even demanded of the 
queen, that the criminars punishment should 
be delayed, till they could be personally con¬ 
fronted, and the falsity of the accusation could 
be satisfactorily demonstrated. 'Fhese justi¬ 
fications and solemn protestations did not, 
however, comiuce the family of Guise, of 
Coligny’s innocence. Henry, elde.st son to 
the Duke, then in lery early youth, vowed 
perpetual enmity, and imprecated vengeance 
on tlie Admiral’s head, as lus father’s mur¬ 
derer. He satiated this unrelenting desire of 
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revenge many years afteiAvards, at the mas- IjG^. 
sicreofSt. i >alTholonlew''^ wv-w' 

The 


Hnmtomc. tho’ dcvototlly attachc'tl (a the house 
of Guise, yet does uot abM>]utely accuse (lie Admiral, 
as the concealed author of the J)uke’s death. lie only 
drops some ambiguous intimations, tiuit Coligny knew 
of I\)ltrot’s de^igiKs, ^\ithout exposing himself to the 
infamy of a discoVi'ry, in (Uise of tlie assassin being 
taken. He hou(‘ver pr(‘tends, that tlic Duke kiuiself 
suspecti'd Coligny, and pardoned him, ^vlicn expiring. 
—Davila says, t'nit tlui Admiral and Tlieodore IJczu 
\vere universali;> believed to have persuaded Poltrot to 
commit this crime. They constatjtly denied the 
charge, and dispersed long justifi('ationsA)f their inno¬ 
cence over all Europe ; but the Catholics, and tlieliousc 
of Guise, still beli(‘V('d ti)em guilty, and anxiously 
waite d for an occasion of revenge. Davila expressly 
declares, that Poltrot persisted invariably ii] the same 
assertions ; contirming, Avhen under the torture, his 
accusations of the Admiral and I>eza, which he had 
first vohintarily made.—^De Thou, wlio seems to leave 
the matter more in doubt, says, that Poltiot, tho’ he 
htul twice certified on oath, and sigmal the deposition, 
by whieli he accused Coligny of liaving urged liim to 
the commission of the crime: yef, on being afterwards 
put to tin torture, retiacted this accusation, and ex¬ 
culpated Coligny : (hen again he repealed the same as¬ 
sertion. The Admiral, De TIiou allowS; v^ rute in the. 
most pressing terms to the quccu, bc^eeciung iier to 

delay 
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I56S. The Duke of Guise, perceiving that his 
end approached, prepared himself for it, with 
perfect composure. '^Idiat calm intrepidity, 
and unruffled serenity of temper, which had 
distinguished him thro’ life, were equally cha¬ 
racteristic of his dying moments. He recom¬ 
mended to the Duchess his wife, the edu¬ 
cation of their children ; and he exhorted 
Henrj^, his eldest son, to preserve an invio¬ 
lable fidelity to the king. IHindful of his ho¬ 
nor, and desirous to clear his conduct from 
the aspersions which had been cast upon it, 
he vindicated himself from any intention to 
commit the massacre of Vassy ; and lament- 

delay Poltrol’s execidioii, sfjleinii]}" denying; die crime 
imputed to liim, or any participation in it, and de¬ 
manding to be personally confronted witli (lie assassin. 

It is didicnlt to quit the subject of Francis, Duke of 
Guise, Avithout pientionino; e circumstance respecting- 
him, which marks the liiglicst magnanirnity and patri¬ 
otism. Previou.s to tlic storm of the breach at Ilouen, 
when he harangued Ins soldiers, and put liimself at 
their liead, lie ardently recommended to tliem throe 
tilings ; to respect the chastity and lionor of the wo¬ 
men ; to spare the lives of every Catholic witliout dis- 
tiiHdion ; but to shew no mercy or quarter to the 
English auxiliaries, their ancient and inveterate ene¬ 


mies. 


C() 
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fid in the most pathetic terms, that unhappy 1563. 
event, which had lighted up the destructive 
flame of civil discord. With earnest entrea¬ 
ties he besought the queen, as the common 
mother of her people, to terminate the quar¬ 
rels which desolated i’ranee ; and pronounced 
the man an enemy to his country and his so¬ 
vereign, who should venture to offer her any 
otlier counsel. 

The funeral honors which were paid to him 
after death, were scarcely less than royal, and 
are equalled by nothing in the French annals, 
except those which Turenue received above a 
century afterwards, from the gratitude of 
Louis the fourteenth. The Duke’s body was 
first carried to the convent of the Chartreux 
at Paris, and from thence to the metropolitan 
church of “ Notre-Dame,” where he lay in 
state; immense crouds of citizens followins: 
the procession. His remains were finally de¬ 
posited with those of his ancestors, at Join- 
ville in Lorrain. 

Poltrot, who was adjudged by the parlia¬ 
ment to suffer the punishment inflicted on 
traitors and regicides, was torn in pieces by 
horses. At his execution, it is asserted that 

he 
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]563. he still continued to accuse the Admiral, of 
having been privy to the commission of the 
crime. The whole tenor of Coligny’s life and 
conduct, seem nevertheless to refute this im¬ 
putation ; nor can we admit so insufficient a 
testimony, probably extorted by the Aiolence 
of torture, as affording sufficient proof of the 
fact. It is at the same time difficult to cal¬ 
culate how far the spirit of religious zeal, 
inflamed and heightened by personal ani¬ 
mosities, might have impelled Colign}^ to 
consider the Duke of (luise’s death, by 
whatever means it was effected, as justifiable 
and necessary. 

When we impartially contemplate the va¬ 
riety of qualities and endownumts \\hich met 
in Trancis, Duke of (liiise, we must admit 
him to have been one of the greatest charac¬ 
ters of the atre in which he tiourished. liis 

o 

errors, and even his aIccs, were probably 
more the result of situation, than of senti¬ 
ment; and his ambition, tho’ not justified, 
is palliated by the talents for war and govern¬ 
ment which nature had conferred on him, 
as well as by the peculiar circumstances which 
gave them exertion. Tho’ a foreigner, and 


on 
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on tliat account nuturally obnoxious to tlie 
nobility of i'ranee, lie perl’ornied services to 
the state, greater than those which any of his 
contenipoiarics could boast of having- ren¬ 
dered. The preservation of hJetz, and the 
recapture of Calais, would, of themselves, 
immort-alize his meinory. jt is impossible to 
justity the abuse which he made of power 
under Francis the second, nor the sei erities 
exercised on tlie Caivinists taken in the 
conspiracy of Tmboise. As little can ive ap¬ 
prove the violent measures carried on by him 
soon afterwards, against the two princes of 
the blood, iVnthony and Louis. But, at the 
time when Ins death took place, he was almost 
the only remaining barrier between the throne, 
then occupied by a child, and the rage of re- 
lisrious innovation. Caiherine of Medicis her- 

O 

self, liberated by his deci-ase from all further 
ojiposition, and without a rival in the cabiiu t, 
could no longer be restrained ivithin any 
limits, in her projects of Aengeaiice or am¬ 
bition. 

'J'he regent manifested, nevertheless, her 
deference to the JJuke of Guise’s dvin<r ad- 

.. O 

vice, by the immediate overtures which she 
jnade for a pacification. It was not difficult to 

conclude^ 
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1563. conclude, by the mediation of the Constable 
March the prince of Conde, both of whom were 
equally anxious to escape from confinement. 
The terms might be considered as favorable to 
the Hugonots; tho’ the Admiral, on his arrival 
from Normandy, reproached the prince in 
very severe expressions, for his hasty compli¬ 
ance with the queen’s propositions, at a crisis 
when the Duke of Guise’s death, gave them 
reason to expect the moot flattering reverse 
of fortune. 

In consequence of the peace, as the leading 
article of it, Orleans vas evacuated by the 
Calvinist troops ; and in order the better to 
secure its future obedience, la Cipierre, one 
of the most virtuous, as well as accomplished 
noblemen in the kingdom, was aj)pointed go¬ 
vernor of the city. He was already in pos- 
.session of a charge, the most important from 
its nature and functions, which could be en¬ 
trusted to any subject; that of preceptor to 
the young king. No nian was more calculated 
to execute with ability, its arduous duties. 
Anxious to instil the most elevated sentiments 
into his royal pupil, he would probably have 
inspired Charles, who possessed excellent 
parts, and a quick perception ; with the love 

of 
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of Virtue, and with sentiments of enlarged 
humanity becoming a great monarch, such as 
would have eminently conduced to the felicity 
of France. But, the untimely death of La 
Cipierre, which took place before these prin¬ 
ciples and maxims could sink deep into 
Charles’s bosom, or could produce their pro¬ 
per effect on his mind and understanding, de¬ 
prived his country of so great a benefit. We 
may trace the sanguinary scenes which cha¬ 
racterized this unhappy reign, with too much 
probability, to the unfortunate loss which the 
king sustained of his first preceptor. 

Albert de Gondi, JMtirechal de Retz, a Flo¬ 
rentine by birth, and a devoted creature of 
Catherine, was selected by her to fill the post 
wdiich La Cipierre had previously occupied. 
Destitute of principle, dissolute in his man¬ 
ners, cruel from natural temper, dissembling, 
and master of every art of sordid policy; he 
corrupted or perverted the many eminent 
qualities, with which nature had liberally en¬ 
dowed the king. Imbued with the most per¬ 
nicious maxims, and hardened by the most 
profligate examples, while yet in early child¬ 
hood ; all the high expectations to which 

VOL. II. R Charles 
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Charles had justly' gh en birth, and uhich he 
was so well qiialiiied to I'ldfil, were defeated 
and rendered abortive. 

During the teniporai y tranquillity \A hichsuc¬ 
ceeded to the late troubles of the state, Cathe¬ 
rine, instead of endeavoring to extinguish by 
measures of firmness anti ^visdom, tempered 
with lenity, the still existing .seeds of civil war; 
with her usual duplicity attenqited to destroy 
the Ilugonots, bi’ sowing the principles of 
iealousy ’oetween tlie prince, of Conde and 
Collo’nv. do tb.e forniv^r she renewed the 

O c 

same fallacious proiio.sals, which had been 
made repeatedly with .so much success to 
•Anthony, his brother, tor the gratification 
of his personal ambition : i>ut ijouis, who w'as 
not to be deceived bv lur insidious oilers,, 
adhered invariably to Ins party : and repelled 
everv eilbrt of tlie (suicn to dissolve the inti- 
mate connexion, which, coniimicd to .subsist 
between him and tise -’tdmiral. 

ISot di.scou.'v,g:;d by tlic iie.hire of lier plans 
of political .sc.'hiction, .'he a<;dres.sed herself 
to the personal weakne.ss oi ilie prince ; who, 
as Catherine well knew, was more a.ssailablc 
on the side of love, ilran on that of policy. 

Notwith- 
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otwithstandino: his want of the exterior 1563. 
graces of demeanor, no [)erson m the court ot 
France had recei'. ed such flattering proofs of 
female attachment, or 'aas more generally 
acceptable to the sex. IMargaret de Lustrac, 
widow of the Marechal de St. Andre, long 
disputed the possession of his heart, with 
Isabella de la I'our de Turenne, known in 
liistory under tlie name of “ La Belle de Li- 
“ meiiii.” Each of these contending rivals 
gave him the most unequivocal testimonies of 
their regard : the first ha\ ing presented him 
with her estate and castle of St. Valeri, mag- 
niiicentiy furnished; the latter, who carried her 
passion farther, sucrlflcing to him her chastity 
ana honor. Having been finally Ijrought to 
bed in the queen’s wardrobe; the scandal 
w'hidi Siu ii a scene occasioned, compelled that 
princess to assume the appearance of indigna¬ 
tion. .iS AiaJemoistlle de Limeiiil was allied 
to her liy con.sunguinitv, i’.nd in her quality of 
a maid of honor constituted one of her own 
family ; Catiierine, atiecling severity, ordered 

her to be instantly conducted to a con\ent’^'. 

The 

* Alinust nil ilie Frencli wriU-rs have baen very 
minute and circiuiistiintiaS in the relation ofthis singu- 

p 2 far 
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The xUimiral, v.ho was conscious tliat tijese 
glaring irregularities of conduct in the chief 

of 


lar anecdotej and even Davila did not deem it unwor¬ 
thy a recital.—It was Catherine’s favorite system of 
policy/’ says he, at tlie conclusion of tlie first 
civil war, tocno’a;d,'c tlie prince t>f Conde in all those 
ctlbininatc pleasures, wliich inight insensibly encr- 
vatc his mind, and imperceptibiy diminisli tlie na- 
Liiral activity of his disposition, t^he peculiarly 
endeavored, by the donation of honors and ample 
possessions, to ^dve him a distaste for (he fatigues 
of a camp. In order to accompiisli tliis end, slie 
prompted and encouraged the iMarechalc de St, 
Andre, who inherited from her fatlier and her bus- 
band, prodigious rielies, to attempt tlie conquest of 
tl'e prince’s lieart; bnC tijo’lie accepted lier splen- 
did present, lie uispisej in*r Tjcnvcn, and remained 
proof against all her atja-cksC’—'fo Mademoiscdle 
de Liincliil he was more deeply attached ; and Davila 
makes no scruple to dcel.ire dnit (hilherine was not 
ignorant, tlio’ she afreetcil t:> bt' so, that he had ob¬ 
tained froiii her tlic l:\st l:ivors. 

De Dhoci coi?K Ides with tlm hi^tcridii ahv'ady men¬ 
tioned, in ail the ]>.-incir/Al circuin^taiKx’.s of lids story. 
The queen-mother,” sa vs Ic , liaving first vainly 
attempted to sedec^ tlie p-rii;ce of (.'oiide, by the 
same fidlru'ioiis ])rospaets of anfjition, which liad 
succeeded with his bivCjier ih-' king of Navarre; 
and peculiar]V hy ihc iwete?rded' prondvse of the 
island of Sardiui:i, attacked him thro’ another 

channel, 
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of his party, reflected a disgrace on all its 1563. 
adheresits; and who likewise dreaded lest 
some one of the prince’s amours, might prove 
too strong for the weaker ties of ambition 
or religion ; remonstrated with him forcibly 

clmniiclj with more surci'ss. Ilavifiu* remiirkcil that 
the prince betraycci a prrtiality towards ^lademoi- 
sclle dc iTiinehil, one of her maids of Iioiior, Ca- 
thcrinc herself induced and engaged her to omit no 
me-iiis of augmenting Ills passioiu The princess of 
Conde, his Vvife, was so de<'j)]y aiTected liy his iu- 
fidt^lity, that it produciMl her death, ^iademoiselle 
'• dc Inmeiiil tlieu raedering luTself that the prince 
would marry tier, granted liim th.e last favor ; but 
becoming vritli child, th(‘ queen ex pelted her from 
court, and she was abandoned by lier lover.—The 
Marechale de Andre conceived the same clnmc* 
rical project, and was e(|iial]y deceived in her ex- 
peclatioiLs.”—it is said tliat the prince’s wife, Elea¬ 
nor de Eoyc, died a martyr to her jealousy and clia- 
grin at her husliand’s amours. )/Iadcmoiselle de Li- 
mdiil was murrievl afo'rwards to (ieoflVy de Causae, 
Seigneur de Fiemon. 

The prince of Coudd’s aclniow U'dged gallantries and 
libertinism ga.ve occaslou at t]u‘ time, to the iollowdng 
\hiudeville, or satirical sonnet : 

C(‘ petit hoinine tant joly, 

Tonjonrs cause, cl tonjours rit, 

I’h tonjonrs haise sa mignonne : 

Dieu garde de mal le petit homiuc!” 
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1563. on the pernicious consequences, public as 
Avell as personal, of his continuai deviations 
from decorum. So sensible was Conde of 
the truth, no le.ss than the ex’pedienev of this 
expostulation, that he soon afterwards entered 
into a second marriage with J'h’ances, si.stev 
to the ])uk(' of Ijongueville. 

Ko sooner had the articles of the late paci- 
hcation restored general obedience and unani- 
mitv, than the Catholics and llngonots, for¬ 
getting their inveterate animositu's, and equally 
' animated the love of their common coun¬ 
try, joined to recover liavre-de-Crace from 
the I’lnglish, to vrhoin it had been ceded during 
the civil war. Tlieir efforts were sncces.sful: 
the place, which was liadly defended in. the 
July SS.troop.s of Elizabeth, soon canitulated. : and its 
surrender was followed !)y a linai accommo¬ 
dation, which look place a few monlh.s after¬ 
wards, between the two cr.mns of Franco, 
and Engiuiid. 

Catherine, who had always amused the 
prince of Conde with promises of admitting 
him to an actne pc.rticlpetion in tlie goiern- 
ment, and who knew not how lon:.;er to ex-: 
elude him from a share of the administration ; 


in 
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ia order to elude the coninletion of her en 1563. 
gagement. had recourse to a singular expe¬ 
dient. 'I'he Chuacciior, I’llopital, v.ho had 
ii oluntarily ^^■it’:ldra^vn from court dia’iiig the 
tyranny of “ thf/l’riuinv irate;” but, who had 
been recalled i)y the regent, and reinstated 
in his othce, was reo-arded as the secret author 
of the nieas:ire. d'he young king entered at 
this time into the fourteenth year of his age. 

Bv virtue of the memorable edict of Charles 
the fifth of France, prouiulguted in 1363, it 
was iiuiispensi[)Ie tliat he should have com¬ 
pleted the 3 'ear which he had com!nenced, be¬ 
fore he attaiiied the leg'd term of his majoritt’. 

]jut, as the fpiecii, in consequence of the 
declaration of his being no longer a minor, 

Aveil kiiCVv ua-.L she niieCit retain unmolested 
tile sunreme oowcr. in her son’s name: 

it' 

.she dextroiisly :rrr>ciircd an act to be regis-Svpt, 13* 
ter 1 in the of lloiien, ^vliich de- 

clarca the kine:fs minority lo i)e llien actually 
expired "h llie parliament of Paris retusing 

to 


No nicFsuiv of tiic iidnuiiLsiration of Cailierine of 
Medicis v/iis oiolv iibie, or inirre arlfrl, than that of 
anticipating- her son’s majority, by ^vliich, undm- tha 
vappcaranco of resigning, she in effect contiunea aii.l 
r 1 augmented 
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1563 . to admit such an infraction of the fitnda- 
mental laws, or usages of the French monar¬ 
chy, seemed disposed to contest the right of 
infringing them by this anticipation of the 
royal authority. But Charles, violent in his 
temper, and instructed by his mother, repri¬ 
manded the members of that august body, in 
terms so severe, for their temerity in thus 
attempting to limit his prerogative, that after 
a considerable delay, it passed the assembly. 

augmented her authority. Charles addressed (lie par¬ 
liament of Rouen from his throne, on that occasion, 
surrounded by all the princes of the blood, and en¬ 
vironed \vith the Insignia of royalty. IIis speech M as 
full of fire, and in a tone of command, mIiIcIi was 
highly consentaneous to Ins character. AVIieii he had 
iinished liis luirangiie, the qiiccii-molln ” rose, and de¬ 
clared tliat she then %YitIi intinite joy restored to her 
son the administration of liis kingdom. .\s sin* pre¬ 
pared to take tlic oath of alleg;iance and fidelity, Cliarles 
descended from liis tiiront', niicovcrcd liiinself, and 
advanced to meet her : ratlieriiie emlnaced him on lier 
knees, and the king declared tiiat lie should dt fer more 
than ever to her advice and counsels. Being again 
sedated on liis throne, (he princes of the blood, and 
principal lords of tlic court, mtic permitU hI to kiss liis 
hand, anil to do liim homage. The edict Mliicli de¬ 
clared tlie king’s niajijrity, was tlien read publicly by 
the proper oflicer, and instantly aOerwards solemnly 
registered. 

IMagnifix 
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i^Iagnificent in all her inclinations, the queen, 
after having caused the palace of the 'i’our- 
nelles, at Paris, in which lier husband llciny 
the second had expired, to be entirely demo¬ 
lished ; began to erect in its place, the more 
splendid fabric of the Tailleries, which still 
contiriues to be considered as the principal 
residence of die d rench sovereigns. She em¬ 
ployed ill its construction, the most celebrated 
architects of ihe age, whom she rewarded 
with the noblest liberality, rill the branches 
of polite literature equally felt her patronage ; 
and Italy, her native country, was ransacked 
for monuments of art, in order to enrich and 
adorn the kinp’dom over which she reigned. 

O O 

She always ad'ected to manifest the utmost 
reverence for the memory of Francis the first, 
in whose court she had passed her early years, 
and whose character, ;is the protector of 
letters and science, she prolessed to imitate, 
and emulate. Splendid in her taste, reJim-d 
and delicate in her projects, lieyond the ge¬ 
nius of the century in wlrich she floui ished : 
Catherine of Medlcis, if the qualities of her 
heart had equalled tJiose of her understanding, 
would have formed one of the greatest cha- 
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1564. racters which is to be found in the history of 
the world. 

Notwithstanding the apparent calm winch 
had succeeded to the late troubles, no re¬ 
liance was reposed by the Ilugonots on the 
sincerity of the government: while the con¬ 
tinual complaints which were made by each 
part}', relative to alternate infringements of 
the articles of the peace, strongly proved the 
uncertainty of its duration. The family of 
Guise continued loudly to demand justice 
against Coiigny, as the supposed author of the 
late Duke’s assassination. A contest which 
took place between Francis do Montmorenci, 
the Constable’s eldest son, who was governor 
of Paris, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, in which 
the adherents of both parties flew to arms; 
had nearly lighted up again the flames of civil 
commotion throughout the kingdom, lovery 
circumstance indicated how frail were the 
foundations on which reposed the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

The queen therefore, from a varietv of mo¬ 
tives, resohed to carry her son on a progress 
thro’ various parts of his dominions. It was 
generally supposed that a principal induce¬ 
ment 
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ment to umlIc; uovo this jouniey, tho’ studiously 
coiiceaied by tiio court, was in order to form 
an esdinate of the iiui^oiiot forces and real 
streny,th, by an accurate iiL-^pection of them 
in person. I’he dc-ire of shev,in<>- ihe joung 
,sov ereign to lus subjects, a id of awakening 
their iovaity and d ielity by his presence, and 
bs t's ir k vxledge of his character, formed, 
nm criheress, the ostensiiile pretext. Cathe¬ 
rine, wiio ahvavs concealed her deepest politi¬ 
cal designs under the mask of pleasure, en- 
deavorefl by every demonstration of gaiety 
and amusement, natural on such an occasion, 
to lull asleep the appreliensions of the llu.go- 
nots, respecting; ibe real oliject of the king’s 
progress: Init their \igiiance was not to be 
thus deceived or circumvented. I’hc clrarac- 
teristic magnilicence of the queen’s disposition 
was displayed in the preparations made for 
Charles’s journey. A numerous tram of cour¬ 
tiers and ladles attended his person; and 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, the eldest of the 
king’s two brothers, as well as Alargaret, his 
yoiing;cst sister, who afterwards became ([uecn 
of Na\ arre, accompanied their mother. After 
having \isited Sens, and Troyes in Cham¬ 
pagne ; 
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1364. pagne; at which latter city Charles concluded 
a treaty with Elizabeth, queen of England, 
from whom he at the same time received the 
order of the Garter; he continued his pro¬ 
gress to the city of Bar. The Duke of Lor- 
rain, and his wife, the Duchess Claude, the 
king’s eldest sister, meeting him at that place, 
entertained him with the utmost splendor. 

Passing thro’ Burgundy to Lyons, he was 
compelled to quit that city on account of the 
plague, and to remove to the little town of 
llousillon in Dauphine, where he was visited 
by Emanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. At 
Marseilles he made a public entry, and re¬ 
turning by Avignon, he passed the Phone 
I3G5. into Languedoc. 'I’he court, alter visiting 
the principal places of that piwince and of 
Guyenne, where they made some stay in the 
cities of Toulouse and of Bourdcaux, arrived 
at Bayonne in the summer of the following 
June. year. Here took place the celebrated inter¬ 
view between Charles and the queen of Spain, 
Elizabeth, his sister; who was conducted to 
the Spanish borders by a splendid train, at 
t’ne head of which Philip the second had placed 
the Duke of Alva, and the Count de ]3ene- 


vento. 
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vento. The Duke of Anjou, with a number 1565 , 
of the young French nobility, passing the 
frontiers, advanced to meet his sister at Ar- 
nani in the Spanish Navarre. Catherine of 
Aledicis, from impatience to embrace her 
daughter, crossed the river Bidassoa, which 
separates the two kingdoms ; and when she 
reached the opposite side, Elizabeth was met June 10. 
by the king himself, M'ho gave her his hand 
to conduct her out of the vessel. 

The young queen w as received with prodi¬ 
gious pomp at Bayonne, where the interview 
between the two sovereigns continued for 
above three weeks. Every beautiful and 
brilliant entertainment, every elegant di\er- 
sion, which Catherine’s fertile genius could 
invent or procure, was exhibited, to testify 
her joy on this occasion, and to impress the 
.Spaniards with the highest ideas of the re¬ 
finement of the court of France. Pleasure, . 
which seemed to engross all present, ap¬ 
peared to have banished from this scene of 
festivity, any schemes of vengeance, or plans 
of destruction : but it was the queen’s pecu¬ 
liar characteristic, to veil her most sanguinary 
designs under the cloak of dissipation. A 
gallery, constructed purposely to join the 

house 
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Ifjfij. iiouse la wliicli slie resided, wilh that of her* 
daughter the queen of Spain, served to faci¬ 
litate the secret coiherences, which it is as¬ 
serted that she held with the Duke of Alva, 
on the subject of reducing and extirpating 
the nugonots^h Some uncertain and am¬ 
biguous 


De Thou i!:ivcs cndit (o tlie snsjacioii of nieasaresF 
liaving bcrn coiuhTttxl at Bayoniia, for the oxtrrrnilla¬ 
tion of liie Protestuntj5; Itio’ lie seems to rest Pie proof 
of sucli an int^mPon, clnelly on ;Ia assertion of the 
Calvinist writers tliemsc lvevS. Jean onptiste Adriani, 
who was the contiaiiator of (baicciardini’s liistory, 
confirms the acensaPon ; and adds, that the con¬ 
ferences between Caihe ine and the De.he of ^Vlva, 
were held at Die desire of the Pope; vh;ii it was de¬ 
termined to n’iiew tiic A^^^.ss:^cre of the Sicilian v es- 
pers, and not to s]nrfe even Pie perhons of the hi;^*hest 
qnality or di.UincPon. It is preteielcd tlmt the. city of 
Alouliiis, 'vliere an asseiiibly of pidneipal lujbility 
was convoked io meet in Jaiinary, Idfib, was destined 
to be live scene of tlos tragt'dy. 

Drivila, ex|;:\ssly avo''tS CaPimPne’s intention .af cut- 
P?er off thr ^neads of riere.sy, ami destuwiiii!;' thie Ilnj^o- 
nets, lie oidyv sa vs, lli:*! the i)uke<d'Aiva was of opi- 
nli'!:? to employ tlie nn.>st violciU and sanguinary mea¬ 
sures: wiiih* file queen-mother, consulting tlie genius 
of the Frencdi u-Pie.n, reb.ictant to imbrne her hands in 
t]?c blocHl of llte iirsl nobility, and prinet's of the royal 
faeeil^ : dreeding besides, a renewal oi tiie cieil commo¬ 
tions. 




biguous intimations of this powerful confede- 1565. 
racv formed for their destruction, having been 
circulated abroad, awakened suspicions which 
were strongly confirmecl by Catherine's cha¬ 
racter, and by her subsequent conduct. Dis¬ 
trust necessarily succeeded, nor could any 
caresses of the king or of the court, aftei'- 
wards dispel their apprehensions. 

At the termination of the interview^ of 
Bayonne, the queen-mother conducted her 
son to Nerac, a little city of Gascony, in 
which Jane, queen of Navarre, had fixed 

(ions, and fearful of the uisnieiiibenneid of the king¬ 
dom, by the introduction of English and German auxi¬ 
liaries ; leaned to more gentle and temporizing coun¬ 
cils.—No historic fact of a secret nature, can be better 
established, than the consnUations held for the destruc¬ 
tion of the Ilngonots, during the interview of Bayonne ; 
tho’ it is diilicidt to say Iiov/ precisely the minnte fea¬ 
tures of that plan v/crc tliere traced by Philip and Cathe¬ 
rine. Francis de la None, a protestant writer, asserts, 
that the prince of Conde and Coligny received accurate 
information of the intention to massacre then.selves, 
and their adlicreiits, at the assembly of ?*lculins. It is 
certain that they conceived a general anJ well-founded 
suspicion of the hostile and treaclieroiis designs of the 
court, from tlic time of the interview at Bayonne; and 
that it laid the foundatio!i of the rcnev/al of the civil 
war, in little more than tv/o years afterwards. 


her 
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15i>,5. her residence, and established her court, on 
account of its distance from the Spanish 
frontiers. She had been reduced to the ne¬ 
cessity of abandoiiing Pau, her ancient capi¬ 
tal, situate in Hearn, where even her person 
A\as not safe from the perlidy and enterprizes 
of Philip the seccncb That prince, by an 
act which it is impossible to stigmatize with 
sufficient abhorrence, and which has no pa¬ 
rallel in modern History; had attempted, in 
violation of all the laws of Nations, as well a» 
of the private ties ahich connect society, to 
seize on, and deliver over the c|ueen of Na¬ 
varro to the Inquisition, on the pretence of 
Heresy. 

After a short stay in Nerac, tlie court con- 
Kov. tinuing its progress North thro’ ..Vngoulesme 
and Tours, arrived at Ihois, uhere Charles 
passed a part of the winter; and early in the 
1566. ensuing year he, repaired to itiouhns. An as- 
semldv of the nobility was held in that city, 
vvl'icre a C')ustrained reconciliation, destitute of 
mutuid sincerity or forgiveness, took place be¬ 
tween the didmira! Coligny and the family of 
(dulse, 'i'hls scene of reciprocal dissimulation, 
performed in tlic royal nresenee, was followed 
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by another reconciliation, not more real, be- 1566. 
tween the Cardinal of Lorrain and the Mare- 
chal de Montniorenci. 

So far was the conduct of the court from 
inspiring confidence, or diffusing tranquillity, 
that new causes of distrust and dissatisfaction 
disclosed themselves every day. The edicts 
of toleration and protection, repeatedly issued 
in fa'i'or of the Reformed religion, were vio- 
Jated in all the provinces with impunity: 
while the government, which indirectly encou¬ 
raged these proceedings, afforded no redress 
to the grievances of the Calvinists. Thus 
treated, they carried the complaints of their 
oppressions, to the Admiral and to the prince 
of Conde; but it was long before either of 
those chiefs, however indignant, could be in¬ 
duced to resume the sword. The latter, who 
still nourished hopes of being appointed Lieu¬ 
tenant-general of the kingdom, as his brother 
the king of Navarre had been, manifested the 
utmost reluctance to take up arms. Both of 
them peculiarly dreaded the impressing their 
young sovereign, who was now advancing 
fast to manhood, with sentiments unfavorable 1567. 
to themselves and to their party. Actuated 
• VOL, Ti. o, by 
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by these wishes, they twice dismissed the 
delegates sent by their adherents, after having 
advised and enjoined them rather to submit 
to any persecution, than to have I'ecourse to 
so odious a remedy as rebellion, and a re¬ 
newal of the calamities to which they had 
already been witnesses. But, the information 
which they soon afterwards received, that it 
was tletermined in the cabinet to seize on 
them both; to detain the prince in perpetual 
imprisonment, and to put Coligny to death ; 
obliged them to think of taking more decisive 
and vigorous measures. In a great assembly 
of the Ilugonot nobility and leaders, which 
was held at the castle of St. Valeri, belong-, 
ing to the prince of Conde; it w’as agreed to 
suspend all acts of hostility or violence, till 
they had received more certain intelligence 
of the intentions of the court. But, in a sub¬ 
sequent council summoned at Chatlllon, the 
paternal seat of Coligny ; d’Andelot, his bro¬ 
ther, who was always of opinion to embrace 
the most decided measures, strongly urged, 
an immediate and open renewal of the war. 
His remonstrances having finally prevailed, it 
was resolved to begin by an attempt to gain 

posses- 
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possession of the young king, ^\hich could 
only be effected by cutting in pieces the 
Swiss guards, who attended on and protected 
his person*. 

This 


* Brantome, who was certainly well informed in po¬ 
litical court intrigues 5 declares tlie second civil war to 
have been principally caused by the prince of Conde’s 
disappointed ambition. He had flattered himself with 
the Lieutenancy of the kingdom; but Catherine, un¬ 
able longer to delude him with promises, tutored her 
favorite son Heuryj Duke of Anjou, and inspired him 
with the desire of filling that high olEce. At a sup¬ 
per given in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, at 
Paris, the young prince most severely and haughtily 
reprimanded Conde, for his audacity in presuming to 
aspire to a post, which he had resolved to possess him- 
kdf. Brantbme says that he was present, and heard 
the conversation. Conde perceiving from what hand 
the blow came, saw all his expectations blasted; and 
conscious that he was duped by the queen, lie sought 
for rcXdige by unsheathing the sword. The writer of 
Louis, Duke of Montpensier’s life, asserts the same 
fact, and Davila confirms its authenticity. 

This last historian, witli his usual impartiality and 
discernment, has laid open, with great exactness, the 
many latent principles which produced the second 
fcivil war. He accuses the partizans of both religions, 
with being principally accessory to it, by their reci¬ 
procal injuries and animosities. He attributes it to 

Q 2 the 
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I5f>7. This enterprizc, lh(V !)old 5 did not appear 

Sept, he diiTicalt; as Charles, with the queen 
his mother, resnled in [perfect security at the 
country palace of Arouiceaux. where lie was 
actuaily occupied ni holding a grand Chapter 
of the order of 8t. Michael The Switzers, 
dispersed in the surrounding villages, might 
have all been separately surprized, and easily 
put to the sword ; but Catherine having re- 
ceiveil intelligence of the prince of Conde^s 


the young king’s high and unconcealed resentment of 
the presumption, and encroaching spirit of the Ilugo- 
nots; to the prince of Conde’s ambitious and restless 
t*3iaper; to the fears of the Calvinists, on account of 
the supposed schemes for their destruction planned at 
Bayonne; to tlic march of the Duke of Alva, at the 
head of a numerous army, along the eastern frontiers, 
for the purpose of subjecting the revolted subjects of 
Philip tlic second in the Low Countries ; to the conti¬ 
nual infractions of the ^x^ace by the Catholics, and the. 
wanton outrages committed b}^ them on the Ilugonots; 
to ('oligny’s and d’Andelot’s haughty and unsubmittiiig 
spirit; to (katheririe’s hypocrisy and dangerous dissimu¬ 
lation ; and lastly, to the Cardinal of Lorrain’s violent 
counsels.—AU these conjoined causes, operating on 
minds alrearly intlamcd with mutual animosity, and 
ificapable of being rrstrained, again involved the king¬ 
dom iti new epm mot ions. 


and 
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and Coligny’s approacii, sitspectlug their in¬ 
tentions, retired hastily with her son into the 
neighbouring- city of iSleaux. She then dis¬ 
patched the Marechal de IMontniorenci to 
the Hugonot chiefs, charged on her part M'ith 
some unmeaning or illusory proposals, only 
calculated to gain lime, vvhile the Switzers 
assembled for the king’s defence. 

As every instant was precious, a council 
was held, on the measures requisite to be pur¬ 
sued by the government, in this critical Junc¬ 
ture. The Constable, become cautious from 
age, and attentive to his young sovereign's 
safety, wished, if it were possible, not to ex¬ 
pose him to the hazard of an uncejtain com¬ 
bat, in attempting to retreat to the capital, 
nie Chancellor, touched by the salutary con¬ 
siderations of the public tranquillity, which 
w^ere ever uppermost in his mind; and con¬ 
scious that Charles would be irritated to the 
highest degree by so audacious an attempt, 
Avhich must infallibly produce a second ci\il 
war, more cruel and inveterate than the first; 
joined Montmorenci in advising the king to 
remain at Meaux. Unfortunately, the Car¬ 
dinal of Lorrain opposed these moderate 
Q 3 counsels, 
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1567. counsels, and prevailed: it was resolved to 
endeavor to reach Paris. At the break of 
day, therefore, Charles mounting on horse¬ 
back, quitted the city of Meaux, surrounded 
by the Switzers, in the centre of whom he 
was placed: but, before they had advanced 
two leagues, the prince of Conde appeared 
in sight, at the head of near live hundred 
horse. The Constable, dreading the shock 
of so determined a body commanded by such 
leaders, and rendered distrustful from expe¬ 
rience ; after having sustained repeated charges 
of the Ilugonot cavalry, sent the king forward, 
accompanied by only two lumdi'ed horse; 
who taking a private road, cosiducted him 
Sept.30.,-afely to Paris on the same evening. Conde, 
who was ignorant of this judicious precaution, 
renewed his eftbrts to throw the Switzers into 
disorder, but in vain: they sustained all his 
attacks, unmoved, and after having harassed 
them a considerable way, he at length re¬ 
tired vvuiiout etfecling any object 

Ineffec- 


* pccount of* eitti rprize of MtvTux, 

■which 16 vci V circumstautiai, dillcrs somewhat from 

that 
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Ineffectual conferences succeeded to this 1567. 
unsuccessful enterprize: but, both parties, October. 

inflamed 

that of Mczerai, and most of the other French histo¬ 
rians.—Tie attributes the advice of inarclii.ng to Paris^ 
not to the Cardinal of Lorrain, but to the Duke of 
Nemours. Tic addsj that tlic Constable’s opinion 
Avould notwitlistanding liave prevailed, if Fifcr, ge¬ 
neral of the Switzers, requesting to be admitted to 
(lie young king’s presence, bad not assured his ma¬ 
jesty, that his troops would open him a passage thro’ 
tlie enemy, with the point of their pikes, if he would 
entrust his person to their protection. Tliis bil'er was 
accepted, and the march began at day-break. Cliarks, 
the queeii-motlier, the foreign ambassadors, and all the 
ladies of the court, were received into tlic centre of tho 
Swiss battalion. The Count de la Kochcfoucault, and 
d’Andclot, having joined tlie prince of Conde and the 
Admiral, they made a furious attack on tlie rear ; but 
were received on the Swiss pikes Avith great intrepidity.. 

The king gallantly spurring on Ids horse to the forc^ 
most ranks, Avas folloAVcd by all the noblemen Avho at¬ 
tended him ; and Avlieii he arrived safe in the capital^ 
the Parisians shed tears of joy for his preservation. 

The Avhole merit of this action and escape, Avas due tq 
the braATry of the SAvitzers. 

De Thou is by no means so minute as Davila, in his 
narration of the particulars attending the enterprize of 
Meaux. lie says, “ that the queen-mother assembled 
the council iu tlic Duke of Nemours’ chamber, Avho 
Q 4 
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1567. inflamed with animosity, were incapable of 
listening to any terms of peace. The HugOr 
nots, tho^ few in number, having attempted 
to block up and distress the capital; Montmo- 
renci, however reluctant, yet being compelled 
by the murmurs of the Parisians, marched 
put to give them battle, The prodigious in¬ 
equality of numbers epsured him the victory ; 
but the glory of the day remained to Conde 
and Coligny, who with a handful of troops, 
could venture to engage a royal army so 
much superior, almost undef the walls of the 
metropolis*. 


The 


“ was confined to his bed by tlic gout; and that, con- 
“ frary to the advice of the Constable and the Chan- 
“ cellor, it was there determined to endeavor to reach 
“ Paris. In consequence of this resolution, Charles, 
“ accompanied by about nine hundred gentlemen, 
quitting Meaux at midnight, proceeded towards the 
“ capital, escorted by the Switzers.”—Mezerai and 
De Thou,j equally accuse the Cardinal of Lorrain, as 
the prompter of the war, by his violent and injudicious 
con nsels,. 

* The action, says Davila, began about noon, and 
the superiority of the Hugonots in cavalry, chiefly 
(pontribn+ed to their success in the pommcnccment of 
the battle. Tho’ the royal army was so much snpe- 

lior 
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The engagement, which was fought in the 
plains of St, Denis, was rendered memorable Y, 


by ^9“ 


rior to that of the enemy in numbers and in artillery, 
yet only the horse were engaged on both sides ; the 
infantry of tlie Constable not being able to keep pace 
with the squadrons of cavalry, and being almost to-* 
^ally thrown out of the (mgagenieut. The prince of 
Conde was opposed to the Constable’s divisior , wi^icli 
lie entirely routed ; but his horse was killed unde, .im, 
and he with great difficulty recovered another. Co- 
ligny, who commanded the van on that day, beuig 
jnounted on a fiery Turkish liorsc, was once so "inch 
engaged among the enemy, that he was borne a^^aj 
in their flight, and narrowly escaped being taken pri¬ 
soner, D’Andclot, who had been stationed on the 
other side the Seine, at Passy, could not join his 
friends in time to be present at the battle, on account 
of the bridges across the river having been all demo¬ 
lished. TheHugonots took the advantage of a very 
dark and rainy evening, to cover their retreat; and 
the Catholics, tho’ victorious, yet did not pursue 
them, on account of the loss of their general. 

In all the principal circumstances attending the 
battle of St. Denis, De Thou and Mezerai concur witb 
Davila.—The Constable only intended originally tp 
drive the prince of Conde from his posts round Paris, 
J 3 y which he distressed and straitened the capital: 
but, indignant at the complaints and outcries of the 
Parisians, who even dared to insinuerte suspicious in¬ 
jurious 
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1567. by the Constable's death, who exerted during^ 
the action all the courage and activity of a 


jiirious to his fiddity and loyalty ; Montinorcnci at 
length marched oub assuring the discoutcnl(*d citizens^ 
that he would on that clay evince his steady adhe- 
‘‘ Fence to the crown, and return either dead, or vie- 
toiioiis.’^—The royal army consisted of sixteen 
tl)onsHnd infantry, and three thonsaml cavalry, 
sides fourteen pieces of cannon; w hereas that of the 
Calvinists only nmo\inted to twe lve hundred fool, and 
tifteen hundred horse. Yet, encouraged by the season 
of the year, w hen the days were ifo shoii as not to alDow 
the Catholics, even if victorious, to pursue their tri^ 
nmph, tlie prince of Conde detcTiuined to give battle 
to the Constable. I'he Switzers dul not maintaLn their 
r(*putation for courage in this engag(?inent5 but gave 
way, wiien charged by the prince and thcAdmirah 
A report having been sprtuul that ('oligny was takei> 
]uisor\er, Catherine of Mi‘dicis caused very strict search 
lobe made, after him in Paris, among those whom she 
suspected to be capable of concealing his person,.— 
D'Andelot, Isaving repaired thy pontoons' upon the 
Seine,, passed that river at St. Ouen the same evening, 
an:] joined his friends. All tlic honor of the action 
must be confessed to have remained with the Calvf- 
jiists, who, notwithstanding the prodigious disparity 
of numbers, had maintained so unecjnal a contest. 
About seven hundred persons fell on both sides, prin¬ 
cipally from among the cavalry.—It is De Thou who 
enumerates these particulars. 


young 



young soldier. AVoundod in five places, lie- 
still continued to defend himself Avith un¬ 
daunted intrepidity, till Jlobert Stuart, al¬ 
ready distinguished in the troubles of the 
late reign, discharged a ball into his reins, 
which proved mortal. Eiven then, he had 
vigor enough left to drive the pommel of his 
sword into Stuart’s nfoutb, with which Ife 
beat out several of his teeth. Ills son, 
Henry d’i\nnille, rescued, and disengaged 
him from the enemy. Fainting with loss of 
blood, he sunk down upon the ground; but, 
the first use that he made of his speech w hen 
recovered, wds to demand if there yet re¬ 
mained sufficient day to pursue the Hugonots, 
It was long before he would even permit 
himself to be carrietl off the field, on Avhich 
he seemed obstinately resolved to expire 
“ Tell the king ;md queen,” said he, “ that 
“ I die with the highest pleasure, in the dis- 
“ charge of the great duties which 1 owe 
them; and that I have at length found 
“ that honorable end, which I have sought 
“ under their predecessors in so many bat-* 
“ ties !”—\ ielding at last to the importunate 
solicitations ot his sons, and his surrounding 

friends. 
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3567. iriends, he suffered himself to be carried to 
Paris, where Charles and his mother Tisited 
lum, and lamented his approaching end. A 
Franciscan I'riar wearying him with religious 
exhortations in his last moments., Montmo- 
rcnci besought him to cease those needless 
remonstrances : Dost thou imagine/^ said 
the Constable, turning himself towards the 
monk Avith a serene countenance^ that 3 
have lived to near fourscore years,, withoal 
having yet learned to die a single quarter 
of an hour^ 


In 


^ Tlic Constable/’ says Davila, tha’ overpow- 
vred by the fury of Coiide’s aucl Coirguy’s attack, 
yet continued to hght desperately. He had aT* 
ready received four slight wounds in t]?e face, and 
oi?o very large gash on the head, with a battle axe. 
While he was atfcsnpting to rally his disordered 
troops, Robert Stuart rode up to him, with a pistol 
levelled at his head. ‘ Dost thou not know me?’ 
said Montmorenci, ^ I am the Constable of FranceC 
Yes/ answered Stuart, ‘ 1 know thee well, and 
^ therefore I present thee this.’—So sayiirg, he dis- 
charged a pistol ball into the Constable’s shoulder, 
who fell ; but while falling, he dashed the hilt of 
his sword, which he had held fast in his hand, tho* 
th« blade Avas broke, into his enemy's mouth. So 

violent 
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la him expired the last remaining obstacle ^5()7. 
to Catherine’s autiiority, who saw herself cle- 

iivered 


violent was the blow, that it beat out l5:rec of 
Stuart’s teeth, fiacturcd his jaw-bone, and laid him 
instantly senseless on the ground. All his followers 
abandoned Montmorenci; and tlie Ilugonpts were 
carrying off his body, when ihe Duke of Aumale 
and d’AmviUe, having routed the van, wldch was 
conimanded by Coligny, arrived on the spot, aael 
rescued the Constable. They then conveyed him, 
senseless and dying, to Paris, where he expired ou 
the ensuing day, with undaunted composure and 
magnanimity.” 

Davila speaks with perfect impartiality of liis cha¬ 
racter.—Montmorenci was,” says lu*, a man of 
great capacity, mature wisdom, and long cxjieri- 
eiice. Those who judged of him dispassionately^ 
allowed that he was a valiant soldier, and a dutiful 
servant; but, a had frieiul, and ever ezitirely go- 
Veriiixi by his own interest.” The Constable was 
in his scvcnty-flfdi 3Tar, when he was killed : his fu- 
neral rite's were ronducted with unusual pomp and so¬ 
lemnity. Dc Thou coincides with Davila, in every 
important circumstance relative to the death of Monl-* 
morcnci. 

Robert Stuart was afterwards taken prisoner at the 
battle of Jarnac, and being brought before Ilenrvy 
Duke of Anjou, the Marquis de Villars besought the 
prince’s permission to put him to death, as an offering 

to 
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Viverecl by liis death from ex’ery rival that 
could henceforth oppose or impede her de¬ 
signs. Possessing an almost unlimited ascen¬ 
dancy over her son Charles's mind, she con¬ 
tinued to govern France in effect, not less than 
if she hud been still invested with the title of 
regent. Tho' the Constaiile had been always 
unsuccessful in the field, and was with reason 
accounted the most unfortunate commander 
of his age ; tho’ his bigotry, severity, and im¬ 
perious manners, rendered him little an ob¬ 
ject of love, or even of just veneration ; yet 
we cannot help lamenting the veti'ran who 
had fought under Gaston de Foix, at Ra- 

to the Mimes of Montinorcnci. IL i^'v long refused to 
t?.o:isent to so base a murder: but, at length, overcome 
^.vith the importunity of tho Marquis, he turned his^ 
Iiead aside, and said, Well tlicn—be it so Stuart^ 
Avitli animated entreaty, represented to him how igno- 
in in ions and dastardly an action he mas about to au- 
llpdrizi', and endeavored to awaken his compassion and 
sense of honor : but all was inefr'ectual. He v/as led a 
little Oil one side, disarmed, and put to death, in the 
very lieuring of the Duke. Even Brantome, corrupt 
as he was, speaks with honest indignation and abhor- 
rcnce of this infamous act, exactly similar to that coin- 
mitt^'d by Montesqiiiou on 'the prince of Coiide, after, 
the same buttle of Jurnac, 


venna i 
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veiina; wlio, during’ Jiear sixty years occupies 
so distinguished a place in the French an¬ 
nals ; and -who had been successively the friend 
iio less than the favorite of two inonarchs, 
Francis and Henry". He alone could h’a\'e 
ventured to inspire the young king with the 
desire of reigning, independently of his mo¬ 
ther’s counsels; and his death left her an un¬ 
limited career for the exertion of her pernici¬ 
ous inlluence over Charles’s mind. 

d’he post of Constable was not filled up 
after the death of Montmorenci, nor would 
the king confer so high a dignity even on iiis 
own brother Hemy, tho’ strongly urged to 
that purpose by Catherine of JMedicis, Se¬ 
veral noblemen of the court warmly soliciting 
it for themselves, Clyarles, jealous of his au¬ 
thority, and deeming this charge too great 
in itself, as well as too near the throne, re¬ 
fused to confer it on any subject. “ I want 
no person,” said he, “ to carry my sword: 
“ I am well able to cany it myself.” Yltid- 
ing however with reluctance to the entreaties 
and expostulations of the queen-mother, in 
favor of her beloved son, Henry, Duke of 
Anjou:. the king •constituted him Lieutenant- 

general 
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general of the kingdom, tho’ he was then 
scarcely sixteen years of age. Charles’s cha-^ 
racter, as he approached towards manhood, 
began gradually to disclose itself He pos¬ 
sessed almost all the qualities requisite to 
constitute a great prince, if they had not 
been corrupted and depraved by the most 
llagitious examples and instructions. Dissi¬ 
mulation, cruelty, aiid intolerance, were 
either familiarized to him by constant habits 
or were even inculcated into him as virtues. 
Catherine, only anxious to reign, endeavored 
to prevent her son from feeling his own in¬ 
tellectual powers ; and of consequence eman¬ 
cipating himself from the state of tutelage, 
in which he had hitherto been retained by 
. her. In the mean time, the Ilugonot army, 
averpowered by superior numbers, but not 
v'.inquished at St. Denis; being reinforced 
by d’Andelot, who hud joined the prince of 
Conde, advanced towards Paris, and even 
il. ventured, on the day after the battle, to at¬ 
tack the suburbs of that capital. They were 
at length repulsed, tho’ not without consi¬ 
derable slaughter on both sides. Then re¬ 
tiring, in detiance ®f the royal forces, they 

effected 
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effected their junction uith Casimir, son to 1568. 
the elector Palatine, who led to their assist-j^n. ii. 
ance U body of German auxiliaries. The im¬ 
portant city of Rochelle declared in their fa¬ 
vor, by which they acquired a port upon the 
xVtlantic ; and La Noue, one of their gene¬ 
rals, made himself master of Orleans: but 
the prince of Conde was repulsed before the 
city of Sensj by Henry, the young Duke of 
Guise, who already emulated his father’s 
faniei The combined troops of the Hugonot 
leaders, French and German, formed never¬ 
theless a numerous army; and in hopes of 
being again able to invest, or to distress the 
ca})ital, the prince laid siege to the city of Feb. 
ChartreSi The success of the enterprize was 
considered as doubtful ] but while he remain¬ 
ed before the place, new propositions of peace 
were tendered to him by Catherine, They 
terminated in the treaty of Chartres, con¬ 
cluded on terms nearly similar to those of the March 
preceding pacification; But, the HugonotSj 
who were dissatisfied with it, as being, in 
their estimation, equally fraudulent and dan¬ 
gerous, gave it the denomination of “ La 
“ Paix boiteuse et mal-assize,” from the 
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1568. 


names of the two principal negotiators of it on 
the part of the king ; one of whom, the Mare- 
chal de Biron, was lame, and the other, Henry 
de Mesme, was lord of the estate of “ Mal- 
“ assize.'’ It produced however, a temporary 
suspension of hostilities, tho’ it could neither 
dilfuse tranquillity, nor diminish that mutual 
distrust and aversion, which the opposite par¬ 
ties nourished against each other. We now 
proceed to the still more sanguinary scenes 
of this turbulent reign. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Xt* 

Attempt to seize the prince of Conde.—^hird 
civil war,—Battle of Jarnac.—Death of CondL 
—Characters of the Admiral CoUgnyy and of 
Jane, queen of Navarre.^Siege of Poitiers,—^ 
Battle of Moncontour.*—Arrival of the king in 
the camp before St^ John JAngeli.—March of 
Coligny.—Conclusion of peace.—Treachery of 
the court.—Marriage of the king to the ArcJu 
duchess Elizabeth.—Her character.*—Festivities 
at court.—Policy of Catherine of Medicis .—• 
Reflections.—Dissimulation of Charles and the 
queen-mother.—Arrival of Coligny at the court. 
—Commencement of disunion between the king 
and Henry^ Duke of Anjou.—Contrast of their 
characters.—Ajfiance of Henry., prince of Na^ 
varre^ to Margaret of Valois.—Death of Jane^ 
queen of Navarre .—> Circumstances attending 
it.-^Determmation of Coligny to remain at 
Paris.—Margaret of Valois.—-Her nuptials^ 
and character.—Attempt to assassinate Coligny^ 
^^Dissimulation of Charles.—Resolution taken 
to exterminate the Hugonots. — Terrors and 
irresolution of the king, previous to the mas* 
sacre.-**-Death of Coligny .—Deaths of the Hu^ 
.H gonot 
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^onot chiefs '.— Drtdil of the priucifal circuvi’- 
stances attending the massacre of Paris. — Con¬ 
duct of Charles^—Fourth civil war.—Siege of 
La Rochelle.—Character of the Duhe of AleU’- 
con.—Remorse of the hiug .— Election of the 
Lhihe of Anjou to the croivn of Poland .— Ca^ 
rousals at court. — Charles'*s impatience for his 
brother s departure.—Maiij of Cleves.—Her 
charctcier^ and amour with the Duke of Anjou. 
— Quarrels between the king and his mother .— 
Hennj^ Duke of Anjou^ begins his journey .— 
Illness of Charles.—Suspicions excited by that 
event.—Arrival of the king of Poland at Cra^ 
cow.—He abandons himself to dejection.—New 
commotions in France.—Change in the king's 
conduct.—Conspiracy of the Duhe of Alencon^ 
discovered.—Progress of Charles's indisposition. 
•-^Intrigues of the queen-mother to secure the 
regency.—Execution of La ]\lole and Coconas. 
—Circumstances of the king's last illness.^ 
Death oj^ Charles the ninth.—Inquiry into the 
causes oj^ it.—Llis character^ issue^ and fune¬ 
ral. — Conclusion. 


SUCH was tlie implacable zeal which 
animated the partizans of either religion, in 
these unhappy times ; and such was the per¬ 
fidious system of policy pursued by Cathe¬ 
rine of Alcdicis, with a view to circumvent or 


to 
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to ensnare the Hiigonots ; that no permanent 
accommodation, I’ounded on mutual confi¬ 
dence, could take place throughout the king¬ 
dom. Scarcely any of’ the conditions stipu¬ 
lated by the late treaty of Chartres, Averc 
observetl; Avdiile mutual rage armed the hands 
of Catholics and Protestants against each 
other. Alternate insults and acts of A-iolence 
Avere committed in many of the provinces, 

Avhich strongly evinced Iioav little either party 
could be restrained by nominal edicts of pro¬ 
tection or of toleration. The professors of the 
reformed religion Avere attacked, or massacred 
with impunity; and the treacherous intentions 
of the court itself, hoAA'cver artfully concealed, 
soon appeared too A’isibly to l)e mistaken. 

The prince of Conde, tho’ he had so re¬ 
cently signed a pacification, yet not daring 
to trust himself in the power of his enemies; 
had AvithdraAvn to the castle of Noyers in 
Burgundy, Avhich belonged to him in right 
of his second Avife, Prances de Longucville; 
whither Coligny likcAvise repaired. While 
they remained in this retirement, unappre- 
hensii^e of danger, a soldier was one day sur- July, 
prized in the act of measuring the ditch and 
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1568. walls, as if with intent to ascertain whether 
the place might be successfully attacked. On 
being questioned, this man confessed that he 
was sent by the court, whose intention it was 
to seize on the prince and all his family. 
The queen, who had hoped to take the great 
leaders of the Calvinists, while unprepared, and 
who had only concluded the peace of Chartres, 
in order to disarm their suspicions; no sooner 
found that her designs were discovered, than 
she ordered the royal troops to enter Bur¬ 
gundy. Conde and the Admiral, who per¬ 
ceived the project concerted for their destruc¬ 
tion, were sensible of the extreme peril in which 
they stood, and knew that no safety was to 
be found except in immediate flight. It was 
not easy to evade the many detached bodies 
of soldiers, already posted to intercept their 
passage; but necessity dictated the attempt, 
as the sole means of preservation. Quitting 
Aug.SS.Noyers therefore, only escorted by one hun¬ 
dred and fitly cavalry, in the centre of which 
were placed their wives ant; children, they 
undertook to cross ai; 1’ranee, fi'cm Bur- 
gur.dy to i hc Atiatitic. Fci tune fawisred their 
enterpnze ; an unusual drought enuorea them 

to 
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to ford the river Loire ; and after havinsj tra- t568. 
versed a number of hostile provinces, thro 
continual and imminent dangers, they arrivedSvpt. 19, 
safely at the city of Rochelle^. 


^ Mczeraij Davila, and De Tbon, all relate the 
circumstances of Conde’s and Coligny’s flight from 
Noyers, ill nearly similar terms. It ^vas a spectacle 
'worthy of compassion, say these historians, to see a 
prince of tlie blood comp'i d to abandon his resi¬ 
dence, where he was living peaceably under the 
faith of a royal treaty ; reduced to fly from the de¬ 
struction which impended, encumbered with a nume¬ 
rous family ; and scarcely accompanied by any escort 
which could protect him against his enemies. Three 
of his children were still in the cradle : the princess of 
Conde herself, and the two families of Colignyand 
of d’Andclot, as yet in very early youth, or in their 
nurses’ arms, following the march, augmented the dif¬ 
ficulties of their flight. Scarcely liad they passed the 
Loire at Sancerre, when the Count de Tavannes, at the 
head of a body of Catholic forces sent to intercept 
them, appeared on tlie opposite bank; but a sudden 
inundation preventing him from crossing the river, as 
if by miracle saved the prince. Continuing his route 
thro’ the provinces of Limousin and Poictou, he arrived 
at length at Rochelle; Avliere dane d’Albrct, queen of 
Navarre, joined him soon afterwards with lier two 
children, Henry and Catherine. That princess %vas 
followed thither by all the principal Hiigonot nobility 
and commanders, from every part of the kingdom, 

IX 4 Far 
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1568. J’ar from wishing; to disown, or to repair, 

■ the late act of perfidy, in thus attempting to 
seize the Hugonot chiefs, the conduct of the 
court displayed undisguised hostilit}- and re¬ 
venge ; nor were any healing measures em¬ 
braced, which might have averted the re¬ 
newal of hostilities • such was the spirit which 
seemed to actuate the government. The 
Chancellor ITlopital, too virtuous for the pur¬ 
poses of a treacherous administration, and sus¬ 
pected of a partiality towards the Ilugonots ; 
was deprived of the seals, disgraced, and 
■ confined to his country seat, near Estampes. 
His office was soon afterw ards conferred on 
John de Morvilliers, ]3ishop of Orleans. 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, then only sixteen years 
of age, was placed by his mother at the 
head qf the royal army, tho’ the iMarechal 
de Tavannes superintended and principally 
directed its operations. J’he young prince 
Kovem. having joined his forces, a genei'al engage- 
nrent w as expected to have taken place ; hut 
the advanced season of-the year preventing 
it, obliged both commanders to retire into 
winter quarters. 

1569. In consequence of the necessity which had 

compelled 
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compelled Conde and Coiigny to take refuge 156.9. 
within the walls of Kochelle, that city became 
about this time the principal seat of the Cal¬ 
vinist power. And as their adherents were 
more numerous in the adjoining provinces, 
than in any other part of the kingdom ; the 
scene of hostilities, which during the two first 
civil wars had been carried on principally in the 
vicinity of Paris, was now in a great measure 
transferred to the countries beyond the Loire. 

The two armies again took the field in the 
ensuing spring; and the Duke of Anjou, 
who was far superior in numbers, after many 
unsuccessful attempts, at length compelled 
the Hugonots to risk a decisive action. It was 
fought on the banks of the river Charente, in Mar. 13. 
the province of Angoumois, near the town of 
Jarnac, which gave name to the battle ; and 
was rendered memorable not only by the vic¬ 
tory which the Catholics obtained, but as the 
concluding day of the prince of Conde^s life*'. 

On 


* The victory of Jarnac must be entirely attributed 
to the prodigious disparity of numbers; as the Hugonot 
infantry being almost all absent from the field of action, 
only the cavalry disputed the day, with a courage and 

constancy 
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1569- On that mernorahle occasion, be behaved 
^vith almost unexampled heroism- His arm, 

from 


constancy that approached to frenzy. The Duke of 
Anjou having passed his army in tlic night, nnob ^ ved, 
lacross the river Charente, Cohgny v/as first attacUe-L 
The prince of Conde, who lay at some distance^ gal« 
loping immediately to his assistance, made a masteily 
disposition, and sustained for a long time,, “with far 
inferior strength, the whole shock of liie Catholic 

D’Andeloi, who had been left with only a hundred and 
iweniy horse, to delay the enemy, and consccp^cntly give 
time to Conde to range his soldiery in order of battle, per¬ 
formed this dangerous commission with his accustomed 
intu’pidity and success ; tilling the place in which lie- 
had taken bis stgnd, with confusion and carnage- At 
the beginning of the attack, he rcxle up to- the Duke do 
Alansalez, who led on tSie hrst squadrons of the Ca- 
fholie horse: and lifting up with hivS hridle-haiul, the 
vizor of the Duke's helmet, discharged, with the other, 
a pistol into his face- and laid him deiid on the ground. 
—Overborne by nunii^ers, d'Andelot at length gave 
way, and retired to the main body- 

Ilere the engagement >yas renewed witli incredible 
olistinacy; the Admiral and his brother, who were 
posted in the left wing, maintaining the combat for 
jiear an hour, against tlie young Duke of Guise- Dut, 
the roj^ai army being coiitiniialiy supplied w ith fresh 
iroops, Cojigny's own standard being beat to the 

ground, 
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from the consequences of an accident, had been l.'iGO. 
rendered nearly useless to him, at the time " 

when 


ground, and the van completely routed, they deemed 
it unavailing to continue the fight, and provided for 
their safely by retreat. In the right wing, the Counts 
of Montgomeri and of La llochefoucault, disputed 
with equal courage the glory of the day; but were 
finally compelled to quit the field with precipitation. 

Of the principal leaders, only the priiice of Conde 
remained, incapable of turning his back, tho’ encom¬ 
passed by superior numbers. Being in the centre, he 
had encountered, in the beginning of the action, the 
Duke of Anjou’s own squadron. Repeatedly charged 
and broken by the royal forces, he nevertheless rallied 
his men, and returned to the engagement. Even when 
almost deserted, after tlie retreat of his adherents, and 
when totally surrounded by the opposite army, he fought 
with invincible courage. Tho’ his horse was killed under 
him, and himself wounded in many places, he still 
continued to ward oft' the blows aimed at him, with one 
knee upon the ground, till Moutesquiou put an end to 
his life. 

The Duke of Anjou, wlio behaved with the utmost 
bravery in this action, manifested a spirit above his years. 
His horse being killed under him, he once narrowly es¬ 
caped falling into the hands of the enemy, as he was 
fighting valiantly at the head of his squadrons. After 
the prince of Conde’s death, no farther resistance was 
made : it became a flight, and evening, which drew on, 

in 
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1569. when the ens^airenient besran; and by a siiiwu- 
lar fatality, as be advanced to meet the enemy, 
his brother-in-law the Count de la Rochefoii- 
cault’s horse rearing, fractured his leg. Un¬ 
moved by so painful a trial of his fortitude, and 
disdaining to betray any emotions unbecoming 
him, in that important moment, he coolly 
turned to those around him ; “ Learn,” said 
he, “ that unruly horses do more injury than 
“ service, in an army \” —x\n instant after, 
previous to the charge, addressing his follow¬ 
ers, “ French nobility,” said he, “ know that 
“ the prince of Conde, with one arm in a 
“ scarf, and a leg broken, is not afraid to 
“ give battle, since you attend him !” 

The fortune of the day was unfavorable to * 
the Ilugonots ; and the prince, thrown from 
his horse, being suri'ounded, was taken pri¬ 
soner. Overcome with fatigue and wounded, 
they seated him at the foot of a tree; when 


in some measure bcfricndccl the vanquished Riigoiiots. 
Most of these particulars are drawn from Davila; and 
many others are omitted, less interesting. De Thou 
coincides with the above-mentioned historian, in all 
the principal circumstances respecting this engage- 
meat. 


Montes- 
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I\Iontesquiou, captain of the Duke of Anjou’s 
Swiss guards, galloped up to the spot. Hav¬ 
ing demanded who he was, and being in¬ 
formed, “ Tuez, tuez, mordieu I” said he ; 
and drawing out a pistol, discharged a ball 
into the prince’s head, which instantly killed 
him. The cool barbarity of this assassina¬ 
tion, committed u^on a man disarmed and 
defenceless, after the heat of the action was 
past, excited universal abhorrence ; and the 
enormity of the act, was rendered more con¬ 
spicuous, from the high rank of the person 
thus put to death. The Duke of Anjou nei¬ 
ther a\ owed, nor punished Montesquieu ; but 
he appeanid to convey an indirect approba¬ 
tion of his conduct, by permitting the princc\s 
body to be laid upon an ass, and carried to 
the castle of Jarnac, where he went himself 
to lodge the same night*. 


Thus 


Tho' Davila docs not speak of the prince of Conde’s 
death, as of an assassination, yet such it must be 
regarded, and the French historians arc unanimous on 
this point. Davila, however, relates the circumstance 
of his being carried across a pack-horse^ to the castle 
of Jarnac, to the joy and savage diversion of the w hole 

army, 
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^j'hus fell Louis, the first prince of Conde, 
by the hand of an assassin, rather than of a 

soldier* 


army, ^vlio jested at this melancholy and aflccting* 
spectacle. But, lie adds, that the Duke of Anjou 
\vould not suffer any indignity to be offered to his body, 
in consideration of the prince’s alliance to the blood 
royal. lie owns all the sublime and shining qualities 
of Conde, only lamenting that they were obscured by 
rebellion. 

De Thou, after relating the desperate bravery ^vith 
which the prkice continued to dispute the field, even 
after the retreat of the Admiral, and notwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers ; says, that Conde being at 
Iciigtli left almost alone, and his horse falling upon 
him, ill that situation he recognized two officers of 
the royal army, named Tison d’ArgCnce, and St. 
Jean. Having raised the vizor of his helmet, that 
he might render himself known, he surrendered to 
them, under their promise to save his life : but, 
Monlesqniou riding up while the prince was speak- 
ing to them, instasitly discharged a ball into him 
from behind, of wliicli he expired.’^ 

De Thou celebrates with the warmest panegyrics, his 
valor, liberality, eloquence, talents, and numerous vir¬ 
tues, in which he was equalled by few of the prineCs 
his contemporaries, and excelled by none. He repro-^ 
bates the indignities offered to Conde’s remains, dis¬ 
honoring only to those by whom such insults were per¬ 
mitted. lie insinuates plainly, that Montesquiou acted 
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soldier. The unhappy circumstances of the l-'iGO- 
limes, and the impossibility of reposing any 

coniidence 


by secret orders; and that he did not commit so base 
an assassination on the person of a prince of the blood, 
without knowing that it would meet with approbation. 
He even mentions a singular circumstance, highly 
tending to corroborate this suspicion : The Duke of 
Anjou,says de Thou, after the engagement, com- 
municated to those persons who were in his confi- 
deuce, his determination to cause a chapel to be 
erected over the spot, on which the prince of Conde 
was killed. Tliis idea had been suggested to him 
by some ecclesiastics; but he relinquished it on the 
advice of Carnavalet, his preceptor, who represented 
to him, that it would confirm the opinion already 
entertained in both armies, that Montesquiou had 
assassinated the prince by his express directions.” 

We found liim,” says the writ(^r of the Duke of 
Montpensier’s life, lying across an ass ; and the 
Baron de Magnac asked me, if I should know him 
again ? But, as he had one eye beat out of his head, 
and was otherwise much disfigured, I knew not what 
to answer. The corpse was brought in before all the 
princes and lords, who ordered the face to be washed, 
and recognized him perfectly. They thqa put him 
into a sheet, and he was carried before a man on 
horseback, to the castle of Jarnac, where Monsei- 
gneur, the king’s brother, went to lodge.” 
^Brantome has likewise given us many interesting cir¬ 
cumstances 
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confidence in the engagements or stipulationj^ 
of the government, had in some degree neces-* 
sitated him, tho'allied by blood to the cro\yii, 
to unsheath the sword against his sovereign. 

cuinstanccs af this tragical event. The prindef ’ says 
he, fought with a courage lieighteiied by despair, on 
that day; but he was soon beat to the ground bjr 
superior numbers. It had been recoinniended to the 
Duke of Anjou’s favorite.s, to kill Conde at all 
“ events ; and Henry litiuself did not disguise the joy 
whieh he felt at the execution of his orders. When 
the action was over, he chose to gratify his eyes with 
the siglit of the dead body ; and it was then thrown, 
in derision, across an old slic*ass, the head and legs 
dangling down on either side. It even remained 
during the ensuing night, in a room exactly under 
the apartment in whidi the Duke himself slept. 
After having been exposed to the view of the whole 
army, it was restored to the Duke of liOngucvillc, 
his brother-in-law, Avho interred him with his an* 
“ Ceslors at Vendomc. There was made on him tliis 
^ sarcastic epitaph : 

L’au mil cinq cens soixajite nenf, 

Entre Jarnac ct Chatcau-neuf, 

Eut porte snr un anesse, 

Gil qni vouloit ostcr la Messc.^’ 

Brantonie says, he intimately knew Montesquiou, and 
adds, that he was a brave and gallant gentleman : at the 
subsequent siege of 9t. J<)hn d’Angeli^ he was killed 
bv a musket shot. 


The 
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The sreat talents for military command which 1569. 
he possessed, justly rendered him the hero of 
his own, and the terror of the opposite party. 

There is too much reason to believe, that the 
voiing Duke of Anjou authorized, if he did 
not enjoin, the captain of his guard to put 
him to death. Henry was not naturally des-^ 
titute of humanity : but, besides that the 
prince had been his rival for the lieutenancy 
of tlie kingdom, and was on that account 
peculiarly an object of his detestation; the 
court was fully persuaded that in the person 
of Condo, the whole Ilugonot faction must 
infallibly be destroyexH^ 


Voltaire, in bis beautiful poem of the Hen- 
riade,” introduces Henry the fourth pathetically la« 
menling the prince of Conde's death. It is to our Eli-^ 
zabelh, that he is there supposed to relate the story; 
and the lines are so niastcrly and afl’ectiiig, that it is 
difficult to peruse them without emotion. Henry him¬ 
self exclaims : 

O! Plaines de Jarnac ! O! coup trop inhumain ! 
‘‘ Barbare Moiitesquioa, moius guerrier qu'^assassin^ 

Conde deja mourant, lomba sous ta furie; 

«Pai vu porter le coup; j’lii vii trancher sa vie. 

Helas! trop jeuiie encore, moii bras, mon foible 
bras, 

Ne put iii prevenir, m vengcr son trepas.” 

VOL. II. s Coligny, 
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Coligiiy, wlio with the broken remains of 
the ca^'alrv, had retreated to St. John d’An- 
geli, after the defeat of .iarnac ; naturally be¬ 
came by the tragical death of the prince, the 
leader of the Cabini.st forces. He was in 
every respect equal to, and calculated for this 
arduous station. More advanced in years 
than Comic, he joined the experience of a 
veteran conimaiider, to the most intrepid 
courage, and the most distinguished military 
talents. Loyal to his prince, even while en¬ 
gaged in rebellion; ardently zealous for the 
glory of his country, tho’ a fatal necessity 
compelled, him to appear in arms against the 
crow n : nature had designed liim to promote 
its grandeur and prosperity. In happier 
times he would h/ave been found the guardian 
of France, whose arms lio was ever anxious 
to direct against her natural enemy, the 


scourge of Faropc, I'hilijj the second. Of 
a character less auibitlous than the prince of 
Conde, he was ever rectdj to accept the over¬ 
tures of peace but, more attached to the 
religious principles of Calvinism, and not se¬ 
duced by love or pleasure to sacrifice them, 
he steadily pursued those objects, for the de¬ 
fence 
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fence of which he had first dfawn his sword. 1569. 
Fertile in resources, capacious in his projects, 
rising on his very defeats, and unappalled in 
circumstances the most distressful; he long 
sustained with inferior force, the utmost efforts 
of his victorious enemies. 

Jane d’Albret, queen of Navarre, a prin¬ 
cess endowed with virtues and qualities of the 
most estimable kind, and inheriting from her 
mother, Margaret of Valois, a strength of 
mind and elegance of genius rarely found 
even among men, aided the Admiral’s mea¬ 
sures for the protection and preservation of 
the Hugonot party. Having accompanied her 
son Henry, who was as yet in very early 
youth, from Nerac to Rochelle, she there 
harangued the troops, drawn up for the pur¬ 
pose ; and Coligny was immediately declared 
general of the forces, under the prince of 
Navarre, and his cousin, I lenry, the young 
tirince of Condc. 

X 

The intelligence of the victory at Jarnac, 
and tiie death of the Hugonot leader, were 
received at Paris with unusual demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, as the certain forerunners of the 
destruction of the party. The king rose at 
midnight to sing Te-Deum in person, an- 

s 2 nounced 
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1569. nOunced it to all the sovereign princes of 
Europe, and .sent the standards gained in the 
action, to Rome, as a present the most ac¬ 
ceptable to the sovereign pontiff. But, the 
real advantages resulting from it to the royal 
cause, were very inconsiderable. The Duke 
of Anjou, notwithstanding his recent success, 
was repulsed before Cognac: while Coligny, 
reinforced from every quarter, re-appeared 
in the field, more formidable from the late 
May 27. reverse. The death of his brother, d'An- 
delot, who died about this time, of a pesti¬ 
lential fever, at the city of Saintes, was an 
event deeply regretted by all his adherents, 
who lost in him a commander eminent for 
intrepidity and resources. 

In little more than two months after his 
defeat, the Admiral, at the head of a numerous 
army, again opposed the Duke of Anjou in 
the Limousin; after having, in defiance of the 
royal forces, effected a junction with Count 
Mansfeldt, who led to his assistance a large 
reinforcement of German auxiliaries. In a 
June 25. considerable skirmish which took place at the 
village of La Roche Abeille, the Hugonots 
were even victorious; while the Count de 
Montgomeri, one of their most active and 

enter- 
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■enterprizing generals, after having reduced 
all the Province of Bearn to obedience, ex¬ 
tended his ravages even into Languedoc. 

Coligny, encouraged by these prosperous 
events, determined once more to pass the 
Loire, with a view of carrying the war to the 
gates of Paris, as the only effectual means to 
procure its termination: but, unfortunately, 
having afterwards changed his resolution, he 
undertook the siege of Poitiers. Henry, the July 23.. 
young Duke of Guise, son to Francis, and 
not inferior to his father in talents, in cou¬ 
rage, or in ambition, had thrown himself into 
the place. Anxious to signalize himself in 
this, his first military command, and animated 
by personal detestation of the Admiral, whom 
he ever regarded as having been implicated in 
his father’s assassination, he made an able and 
resolute defence. Coligny, compelled at length 
by the Duke of Anjou’s near approach, who 
had laid siege to Chatelleraud in the vicinity; 
and finding his forces diminiidied by the loss 
of above two thousand men, who had fallen 
under the walls of Poitiers, retired without Sept. 7, 
success from before the city. The battle of 
Moncontour, which followed only a few days Oct. 3 . 

s 3 after- 
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15^59. afterwards, seemed to menace with total de- 
struction the Kugonot party. 

The action, which was obstinately contested, 
lasted more than three hours ; when victory 
declared a second time for Henry and the 
Catholics. Near nine thousand French and 
Germans of the ^•anquished side, were left 
upon the field. Scarcely could Colignv,wQund-' 
ed in the face, and accompanied by about 
three hundred cavalry, who in some mea¬ 
sure checked the pursuit of the conquerors, 
secure his retreat to the town of l^arthenai 

Any 


^ The battle of Moncontour Avas the most bloody 
and decisive cngagcnicnt, wliich v,as fought during the 
^vhole course of the civil wars» It began two hours 
after sun-rise, towards, eiglit in the morning, and lasted 
till past ten : Coligny, wlio knew that the Catholics 
were superior to his own forces in disci])linej still more 
than in num])ers, Avonhl liavf' declined a contest, the 
inequality of wliich was visildc, Bid, the clamors of 
the troops, and peculiarly of the German auxiliaries, 
who demanded their arrears, and refuseil to retreat be^ 
fore the (hilholics, compelled him reluctantly to Imzard 
ilic issue of a battle. 

It was dlspnt(‘d with sneli incredible obstinacy and 
mutual antipathy, that tlie very suttlers, lacqueys, and 
pioneers of either camp, took a part in the engage¬ 
ment ; 
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A mind less \ij^oroLiS 5 or less inured to 1569. 
adversity, must have sunk under this severe 

reverse, 

nicnt; and each individual fouglit, as if on ins per¬ 
sonal exertion alone, tlie fortune of tlic day depend¬ 
ed. The event was long doubtful; ])nt, at lenglli the 
Switzers in the royal army having cut to pieces tlio 
Germans, of whom out of four Ihonsand, scarcely tw o 
hundred remained alive, a general rout succeeded. 

Henry, Duke of Anjou, signalized Ids bravery, and 
appeared in the first ranks of danger, lie more than 
once narrowly escaped being killed; having nislied 
into the thickest squadrons of the enemy, wlierc the 
Marquis of fladen h ll by his side. Diit, the Admiral 
united on that day, nil tiie irnpetnons courage of youth, 

'with the resources aiui ability of an able and expe¬ 
rienced generrd. The Ithincgrave, who commanded 
the German troops in l!ie royal army, having encoun¬ 
tered liini in person, tired a pistol into his face, beat 
out four of his teeiii, and })roke Ids jaw\ But, Coligny 
discharging his owii pi>tol Into the Ridnegrave’s vizor, 
laid Iilni instantly dinui upan tlie ground.. Tlie Ad¬ 
miral afterwards ceaUinned obstinately dgiiting, tho^ 
tlie blood ran in such qiiimtity from ids wound, as to 
till botli Ills heinietand gorget. 

At lengtli, seeing his troops dispersed on all sides, 
and tlying ])efore the (^itholics; Ids voice, which was 
quite spent, scarctdy capable^ of binng heard ; himself 
covered with blooil, and sinking under fatigue; lie 
found it useless longer to dispute the field. Retiring 
^ d therefore, 
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reverse, which following after so short an 
interval, the defeat of Jarnac, appeared to 
leave the Hugonots without resource, at the 
mercy of the crown. But, the Admiral, far 
from betraying any marks of despondency, 
seemed to find resources in his very misfor¬ 
tune, On the evening of the same day when 
the battle was lost, tho' almost incapable of 
speaking, from the eiFects of his wound, he 
held a council of his chief officers ; when mes¬ 
sengers were dispatched to England, Switzer¬ 
land, and the principal German Protestant 
states, to announce his critical situation, and 
recent defeat. Having demanded of those 

therefore, with tlie two yonng princes of Navarre and 
of Conde, who had remained at some distance during 
the action, he reached Parthenai the same evening, at 
six leagues distance from Moncontour, only accoin- 
paniecl by three liuudrcd cavalry. Tlic Couiiis of 
Maiisfeldt and Nassau, with about tv/o tliousand of 
tiicir men, joined him at nigtit, having retreated iu 
good order, and stopped the pursuit of the conquerors. 
The Duke of Anjou commanded quarter to be given to 
three ibousand of the Freiieh infantry, who had tlirowu 
down their arms. Near two hundred colors were 
taken from tlic Hugonots.—These particulars are prin¬ 
cipally extracted from Davila, with whom De Thou 
and Mezerai agree in aln^ost all the circumstances. 

powers, 
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powers, in the common cause of the Keformed 1569. 
religion, an immediate supply of troops and 
money, without which it was evident that the 
consequences to his party must be fatal; he 
retired with the two princes of Navarre and 
Conde, into the adjoining province of Sain- 
tqnge. There collecting the scattered fugitives 
dispersed at Moncontour, and being joined by 
a number of adherents who flocked to his 
standard, he soon found himself in a condition 
to oppose new impediments to the progress 
of the royal arms. 

The errors of the victorious party contri¬ 
buted perhaps not less to the extrication of 
the Hugonots, than did their owm spirit and 
resources. If the Duke of Anjou had instantly 
pursued an enemy, broken and dispirited by 
go many defeats, before they had sufficiently 
recovered themselves to appear again in the 
field ; he must either have succeeded in com¬ 
pletely crushing them, or m.ight at least have 
rendered them incapable of any effectual re¬ 
sistance. But, the siege of the city of St. Oct. 16i 
John d’Angeli, which he immediately under¬ 
took, destroyed the beneficial consequences of 
the late victory. The defence made by the 

besieged. 
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1569. besieged, gave time for Coligny to assem"* 
ble a new army; and winter advancing, im¬ 
posed limits to the operations of the Catholic 
torces. Other impediments of a more deli¬ 
cate and personal nature, had likewise arisen 
out of the very victories tliemselves acquired 
by Henry, which seemed to render him at 
once the champion of the Catholic faith, 
and the idol of the soldiery. Charles, who 
had for some time beheld liis brother’s glory 
with natural jealousy, and who possessed equal 
courage, as w'ell as ambition, could no longer 
be restrained from appearing personally, in the 
arnw. Catherine, attached to the Duke of 
Anjou with jjeeuliar tenderness, and anxiously 
desirous of maintaining liim in the exclusive 
.command of the i'orces, exerted every endea¬ 
vor, hut, in vain, to w ithhold the king. Her 
pertinacious opposition only served to irri¬ 
tate him, without changing his determination. 

Oct. 26. On Charles’s arrival in the camp before St^ 
John d’Angeli, he appeared to be altogether 
transported with the sce}ie. Ivegardless of 
danger, he was constantly pre.sent in the 
trenches, exposed his person like the meanest 
soldier, and publicly declared that Ire wmuld 
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sladly share the crown with his brother 
Henry, so that he might alternately com¬ 
mand the forces 

Alter a siege of two months the city capi- Dec. 2. 
tulated : but La None, and the Count dc la 
Rochefoucault, stills ustained the Hugonot 
party in Rochelle, which seemed to bid de¬ 
fiance to the power of the crown; its sltua- 

Clinrles, ’vvlio early saw with discontent^ his mo¬ 
ther's partiality for the Duke of Anjou, complained of 
it to her, in terms of indignation. His temper, natu¬ 
rally impetuous and violent, could not support this 
preference of his younger brother. Catlierine on the 
other hand, fearing that Charles, who was endowed 
witli great capacity for business, would not always be 
held in tutelage; dreaded that he might tin ally dis¬ 
pense with her counsels, and deprive her of all power. 

Henry’s natural indolence and submission secured licr 
from tliose apprehensions, iii case that h(‘ should ever 
mount the throne. 

An anecdote wliich Brantome mentions, very strongly 
proves the king’s dissatistaclion at Henry’s success, 
and at his early reputation. Soon after the battle ot 
Moncontour, the poet Dorat having presented his 
majesty with some verses in his own praise—It is 
not to me,” said C'liarles, that these enloginms 
arc due! 1 liave not merited any panegyrics, or per- 
formed any great actions. To my brother they may 
indeed justly be addressed, who is every day em- 
ployed in acquiring renown in the held,” 


tion 
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1569. tion on the ocean enabling the inhabitants 
with facility to receive succors of every kind 
from foreign states. Meanwhile Coiigny, con¬ 
scious that he could no longer maintain the 
unequal contest against a superior and victo¬ 
rious enemy, in provinces already exhausted 
or devastated, conceived the bold idea of trans¬ 
ferring the war to the other extremity of 
France. With this determination, not less 
difficult in the execution, than hardy in its 
conception ; having assembled all bis adhe- 
}o 70 . rents near the city of Saintes, he commenced 
a march almost unexampled in the modern 
history of war. In defiance of the inclemency 
of winter, of so man}’^ considerable rivers which 
intersected or impeded his course, of the royal 
generals and Catholic forces stationed to op¬ 
pose his progress; he traversed all the pro¬ 
vinces at the foot of tlie Pyrenees, and the 
whole of Languedoc. Then remounting the 
banks of the Rhone, he appeared in Burgundy 
June, at the beginning of the ensuing summer, 
after having carried terror thro’ a great por¬ 
tion of the French monarchy''^'. 

It 

■* The marcli of Coli^ny thro’ so many provinces, 
destitute of artillery-, luoiicy, baggage, or ammunition; 

and 
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it was not without the utmost repugnance, 1570. 
accompanied with the liveliest emotions of in- 
dianation, that the kins; submitted to see his 

dominions 


und the resources by Mhicli he maintained and sup¬ 
ported liis broken troops, under such distressful circum-' 
stances, convey the highest ideas of his military talents. 
The princes of Navarre and of Conde, early inured to 
the dangers atid fatigues of a camp, accompanied him 
thro’ the whole course of this perilous enterprize ; shar¬ 
ing every privation of tlieir leader, and of their party. 
The riugonots left bloody traces of their passage, in all 
the provinces thro’ which they passed ; peculiarly in 
the environs of Toulouse, where the inliabitants were 
distinguished by their antipathy to the Reformed reli¬ 
gion. Having remained during the severity of winter, 
near the shore of the Mediterranean, in the vicinity of 
Narboiine; they traversed Jjangiiedoc early in the 
spring, returned along the Rhone, and marching to 
the banks of the Loire, arrived towards the end of 
May, in the province of Forez, at the little town of Si. 
Etienne, Here Coligny was attacked witli a malig¬ 
nant fever, which stopped the advance of ilic army for 
three weeks, during which time the camp was plunged 
in the deepest consternation. Rut, rccpvcriiig, after 
imminent danger of his life, from tlds distemper, lie 
conducted his forces into Rurgundy, where they re¬ 
appeared in the middle of J unc. 

The following song, says Rrantome, was commonly 
sung by the Hugonot soldiers, after Louis, prince of 

Conde’s 
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1370 . tlominions thus ravaged by an eneiny» avIiO 
hy(J been so recently vanquished, and who 
appeared to be incapable of further resistance. 
In the transports of his resentment, he would 
even have followed Coligny immediately at 
the head of his forces, if the queeii'^mother, 
who dreaded his assumin'r the command in 

O 

person, had not prevented him by means of 
the remonstrances of the Marechal de Ta- 
vannes. I'hat General having assured his 
majesty, that the troops were already too 
much exhausted and broken by the last cam¬ 
paign, to attempt any new enterprize in so 
advanced a season, Charles reluctantly per¬ 
mittee! them to withdraw into winter-quarters. 

The re-appearance of Coligny in the heart 
of France, at tlie heael of a formidable army, 
Jane 25. was foiio\i ed by the combat ol' Arnay-le-Duc 
in Burgundy, where the Ilugonots manifestly 


Conde’s uidiinely death, and on tlie succession of the 
didmind to tlie supreme command oi the forces* 

Lc jnince de Coiide, 

[1 a cic Icc ; 

Mais ?.lo!!sleur TAdmiral 
Est encore a cheval, 

Avec La Rochefoiicaut, 

Pour chasser tons ces papaiix, pa pan papanx V* 

obtained 
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obtained the advantap'e. Under these circum- 1570. 
stances, it became almost a matter of state 
necessity to enter into a treaty with men, 
whom it was found impossible to reduce to 
subjection by force of arms. The universal 
disorder, approaching to anarchy, under which 
the kingdom sutiered, and the apprehension 
of still greater misfortunes that were to be 
dreaded from a continuance of the war, at 
length produced a negotiation for the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities. The Duke of Anjou, 
whose health Iiad suffered from the fatigues of 
the preceding campaign, having retired under 
that pretext to the palace of St. Germain, 
Charles conferred the supreme command of 
the royal forces on the j\larechal de Cosse. 

That general, either unable, or as his enemies 
accused him, not inclined to push Coligny to 
extremities ; allowed the summer to elapse 
without coming to any decisive action. Peace, 15 . 
therefore, so long and anxiousl 3 ^ desired, was 
again re-established on terms not unfavorable 
to the Hugonots. Charles soleir.nlv swore to 
observe the treaty inviolate, and to protect 
them in every right which it conferred, either 
civil or religious. 

The 
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The intet'ests of the crown and of the mo¬ 
narchy seemed to guarantee its duration, aftet 
the calamities by which Ffance had been so 
long desolated. But, the perfidy of the go¬ 
vernment, and the intolerance of the age, did 
not alloiv of repose. All these flattering ap¬ 
pearances concealed the most atrocious de¬ 
signs ; and Catherine, convinced by expe¬ 
rience that Coligny and the Calvinists w^ere 
not to be reduced by open force, had already 
planned the massacre, which she executed two 
years afterwards, in the capital. xVll the in¬ 
termediate period was employed by the court, 
in the most consummate dissimulation; in 
the arts of lulling to sleep the paity intended 
for extermination. A system of vengeance 
so flagitious, as well as so unprecedented in 
the records of mankind, excites hardly less 
astonishment than it awakens abhorrence. 
Its existence, which cannot be questioned, 
has not only consigned to perpetual detes¬ 
tation, the principal authors of it; but has 
rendered the period of time, and the French 
nation itself, in some measure odious to suc¬ 
ceeding gejierations. 

Pleasure and dissipation, which seemed to 


engage 

O c5 
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engage the whole court, allowed the queen- 1570 . 
mother to mature her plans, which demand¬ 
ed time, and a vast variety of combinations, 
before they could be ripe for execution. The 
marriage of Margaret of Valois, sister to the 
king, with Henry, prince of Navarre, was 
already proposed by Catherine, with the ob¬ 
vious intention of confirming the late peace, 
and of obliterating the remembrance of past 
animosities. It constituted the first and in- 
dispensible preliminary, by which to draw 
the Ilugonots into the snare*. 

The' 

It cannot be considered as beneath the dignity of 
history, to mention tlie amours of Margaret of Valois, 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished, but, dis- 
fSolute princesses of modern times. So depraved was 
her mind, and so impetuous were her passions, that at 
twelve years old, slic is said to have sacrificed to them 
h('r honor. The }oung Entragues, and Charry, a cap-* 
tain in the royal guards, disputed the precedency in 
her allections, when she was about that age. Her warm 
and animated attachment to lier own brother Henry, 

Duke of Anjou, gave rise to similar suspicions ; which, 
indeed, her character, conduct, and writings, all tend to 
eonlirni. Henry was handsome, amiable, iu\d unprin- 
< ipled. The libertinism of the court authorised every 
>peeie.s of proliigacy. Tin* Duke of Guise was unques- 
vor.. ii. V tioimb^y: 
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The young Duke of Guise, attached to the 
princess, and mutually beloved by her, at¬ 
tempted 

tioimbly beloved by MargTiret ^vith the Avarmest pas¬ 
sion ; a fact wliich she lierself does nol disguise in her 
Memoirs; and the Duke of Anjou withdrew from her 
his confidence, when he found the Duke of Guise mas¬ 
ter of her person and atlbctions. 

In llie celebrated Manifesto or Ex posit ion, which Henry 
the fourtli caused to be drawn up, and presented to pope 
Clement the eighth,' as a justification of his conduct in 
soliciting a divorce from Margaret, he minutely enume¬ 
rates her excesses, and names her successive lovers. 

The princess,” says tlie Manifesto, was only 
u years old, when she began to yield to tlie 

pleasures of love. Entragues and Charry Avere in 
turn favored by her; and tlie former carried liis 
proofs of attachment to such a lengtli, as nearly to 
sacrifice to it his life. The prince of Martigiies suc- 
ceeded to tlicir place, and was fondly beloved ; but, 
naturally vain, he could not conceal an intrigue so 
flattering, and divulged tlie secret of their amours, 
Avhicli became universally knoAvn. lie always|worc 
on the most dangerous occasions, an embroidered 
scarf, Avhich Ills royal mistress had presented him, 
together Avitli a beautiful little dog, giATii by the 
same hand. 

Tlie tears which she shed for this favorite’s death, 
Averc dried by the Duke of Guise; avJio became in 
turn her paramour, by tlie good ofiiees of Madame 
dc Carnavalcl.”—On pretend,” continues Henry, 

que 
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tempted to raise obstacles to the projected 
marriage, with the hope of obtaining her hand. 
But, Charles, who unquestionably considered 
his sister as the principal instrument, where¬ 
with to allure Coligny and the Calvinist chiefs 
to repair to the court, rejected with violence 
every proposition which would overturn a plan 
that lay so near his heart. Highly irritated at 
the Duke’s presumption, he even issued orders 
secretly to his own natural brother, Henry, 
Count d’Angoulesme, to put him to death, 
as he went to the chace. AVarned of the 
king’s intention, and anxious to deprecate 
the effects of his resentmentj the Duke of 
Guise appeased him by a speedy marriage 

“ que Ics dues d’Anjoii et d’Alen^on troublerent cette 
“ intrigue; et qu’elle eut pour eiix des complaisances, 
“ quo le droit du sang n’autorisoit pas; mais je ne puis 
“ croire quo sa debauclie ait ete jusqu’ti cet exces.” 

However improbable it may appear, yet all these 
lovers preceded her marriage h tlie king of Na¬ 
varre ; and the Manifesto continues the enumera¬ 
tion of her subsequent irregularities and gallantries, 
which almost exceed the bounds of credibility. Yet, 
TIenry, in the beginning of this extraordinary piece, 
which is opened with the greatest solemnity, calls on 
Ciod to witness the veracity of his assertions, and the 
jntegrit}' of his intentions. 

T 2 
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w'lih Ccitherine of Cleves, \vidow to the prince 
of Portlen'^A 

I'he nuptials of the king himself followed 

soon 


* Davila confirms the atfaclirncnt of the Duke of 
Ciuise lo the princess Margaret; and says, that she 
long persisted peremptorily to refuse any other hus¬ 
band.—One night,” adds he, there being a ball 
at court, as tlic Duke was going into the great hall 
of tlie palace, dressed with the utmost magnificence, 
adorned witli jewels, he met the king, who had 
placed himself purposely at the door. Charles, 
with an angry air, asked him, AVhither he was 
going ?” The Duke answered, That he came to 
“ serve his majesty.” I have no occasion for your 
services,” replied he.—Henry, who saw the danger 
in which he had involved himself, determined instantly 
to recover liis sovereign’s favor, by putting it out of 
his ow n power to be longer obnoxious. 

DeTlion, as well as Mezerai, confirm in the strong¬ 
est terms, the iniconc(‘aled and reciprocal passion of 
Margaret ami the Dnke of Guise : they likewise men¬ 
tion the order issued by Cliarles the iiintli to dispatch 
the Duke, of wliieh In* received intimation from Fran¬ 
cis dc Balzac-l^iitragucs.—Davila adds, that it was 
commonly belit^ved, a ])iomise of marriage had been 
exchanged by the two lovers: but, that the Duke of 
(iuise, eitlier from inconstancy, ambition, or desire of 
satiating his-revenge upon Coligny ; w hom it was re¬ 
quisite to draw into the snare, by ilio lure of this mar¬ 


riage 
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soon after those of the Duke. Having al¬ 
ready entered into his twenty-first year, Ca¬ 
therine, who had vainly solicited the hand 
of Elizabeth, queen of England, for her son ; 
selected th^ xVrchduchess Elizabeth, daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian the second, to be¬ 
come queen of France. The Dukes of Anjou 
and of Alencon, Charles’s brothers, were sent 
to receive the princess on her arrival at Sedan; 
and he himself advanced to meet her, as far 
as the town of JMezieres in Champagne, 
where the nuptials were solemnized. She 
was an amiable and virtuous princess, devout, 
humble, and submissive. Her capacity, li¬ 
mited and slender, gave Catherine no alariH; 
and she was neither consulted in, nor nrivy 
to any of the sanguinary measures, which 
were pursued during her husband’s reigu. 
T-'ho’ agreeable in her person, and gentle in 
her manners, yet she ne\’er attained any as¬ 
cendancy over Charles’s heart, which was al¬ 
ready occupied by another*. jMary Tou- 

chet, 


]'>70. 


Nov. 

2G. 


riage between tlie prince of Navarre and Margaret ; 
desisted from any further ])rosecution of Ills claims on 
the princess, and contracted another alliance* 

* Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of Maximilian the 
T 3 second 3 
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1570, chet, his mistress, had long reigned in his 
affections without a rival; and appears to 
have maintained undiminished her influence 
over him, to the latest moments of his life^'. 

During 


second, born in June, 1554, ^vas only sixleen years of 
age, at the time of her marriage witli Charles the ninth. 
The Duke of Anjou was sent at the head of a magnifi¬ 
cent train of nobility, to receive the young queen at 
Sedan ; to wliich city the king himself repaired incog¬ 
nito, in order to view her person ; and then returned 
to Mezieres, wliere the marriage ceremony was per¬ 
formed with becoming splendor. Slie possessed all the 
characteristic superstition of the lionse of Austria, and 
carried her religious exercises to a length injurious to 
her health ; but, her conjugal aflection, and sweetness 
of disposition, rendered her universally beloved. Bran- 
tome always mentions her with the warmest expressions 
of approbation, as one of tlie most virtuous and ami¬ 
able queens who had ever appeared in France. He 
says that her person was more than merely agreeable ; 
Elle etoit une tres belle Princesse,” adds he, ayant 
le teint de son visage aussi beau et delicat que 
dame de sa coiir, et fort agreable. F]Ile avoit 
la taille fort belle anssi, encore qu’ellc Peut moy- 
enne assez.”—This description must certainly be al¬ 
lowed to convey an idea of a pretty woman. 

^ Mary Tciichct was daughter to the Lieutenant 
M Particuiier” of Orleans. The precise time when 

Charles’s 
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During the ceremony ot the young queen’s 1571. 
coronation, which took place soon afterwardsv>5 
at St. Denis, the queen-mother, whose mag- 


Charles’s attachment to her commenced, is not ascer¬ 
tained; but, it appears from an a?iccdote related of her, 
tliat she had acquired the highest influence over him 
before his marriage, since it is clear that she dreaded 
no rival. Erantomc says, tliat Elizabeth of Austria’s 
portrait being sliewn her, she exclaimed, after having 
long and attentively regarded it, L’Allemuude ne me 
fait pas peiir !”—Her personal and mental attractions 
Avere equally pre-eminent; but her ascendancy over 
the young king her lover, never extended to affairs of 
state, nor enabled her to guide tlie counsels of the sove¬ 
reign, as the Duchesses of Valentinois and Estampes 
l]ad done under Francis the first, and Henry the second. 

f have seen her picture,” says the author of the 
Anecdotes des Heines et Regentes dc France, done 
in Crayons, and during the prime of her beanty. 
The contour of her face was round, her eyes finely 
shaped and lively ^ her forehead small, her nose justly 
proportioned, her month little and crimson, t!ie 
lower part of her face admiral)le.” Such was the 
celebrated Mary Touchet. Slie became by her mar¬ 
riage with Francis dc Balzac-Entragues, the mother of 
Ileiiriette de Balzac, mistress to Henry the fourth of 
France, and created by him Marchioness of Vcrncuil.— 
Mary Touchet died at the advanced age of eighty-nine 
years, in March, 16 v] 8 . 

T 4 


nificence 
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nificence and taste eminently appeared on 
these occasions, displayed all her talents in 
the entertainments which were exhibited at 
court. The fictions of antiquity, as well as 
the ingenious allegories of Greek and Roman 
fable, were called in, to embellish the repre¬ 
sentations. A degree of refinement, superior 
to the general progress which the human 
mind had made in the sixteenth century ; and 
little inferior to the productions of elegance 
afterwards displayed under Louis the four¬ 
teenth ; characterized all the amusements of 
Catherine. Her abilities Avere equally dis¬ 
tinguished in the deliberations of the cabinet,, 
or in the disposition of a banquet; Avhethcr 
directed to the destruction, or to the delight of 
mankind. She appears to have united in her 
composition, qualities Avhich are usually es¬ 
teemed to be the most opposite and discordant. 
Her versatility of mind enabled her to passAvith 
the easiest transition, from the horrors of Avar, 
to all the dissipations characteristic of peace; 
and we are compelled to lament that a capa¬ 
city so distinguished, should ha\'e Avanted those 
principles for its guidance and restraint, with¬ 
out Avhich she became the scourge of the na¬ 
tion, 
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tion, for whose felicity she seemed to have 1571. 
been designed by nature*. 

The project of deceiving the Hugonot 
leaders, and attracting them to the capital, 
from this time totally occupied the queen- 
mother. The king her son, whom she had 
instructed in all the lessons of a profound and 
pernicious dissimulation, performed an active 
part in persuading them to repose unlimited 
confidence on his good faith. Subservient to 

^ It is -^vondcrful to consider, tliat in the entertrdn- 
inents given at court on Elizaheth’s coronation, the 
peculiar situation of the state was enigmatically pour- 
trayed under various forms, wliich exhibited a politi¬ 
cal mirror, under the appearance of an aniusemcid. 
Charles the ninth was represented in the character of 
Jupiter ; Catlierine, in that of Juno ; the young queen, 
in that of Minerva. The Hugonats appeared under 
the names of Typhon and the Giants. Even the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholonn'W, already planned, was darkly 
alluded to in the mottos and devices chosen, of which 
the following was one, addressed to the king : 

Cad me, relinque ratem ; pastoria slbila finge ; 

Fas superare dolo, quern vis non vincit aperta.” 

The meaning of this remark is too evidently connected 
>vith the ensuing massacre, to be mistaken ; nor can we 
avoid being surprized that allusions so obvious, should 
not have awakened more suspicion and distrust of the 
court, in the minds of the Calvinist leaders. 


the 
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1571. the treacheroiis and sanguinary polilics of 
Catherine, lie did not scruple to stain the 
Majesty of the throne, with the hlood of his 
own subjects, whom hi previously seduced 
to trust in his promises of prot ction. Fnen 
those qualities of his chaA’acter and disposi¬ 
tion, which, properly directed, might have 
guaranteed the public tranquillity, were trans¬ 
formed by her influence, into vices. His 
natural prudence and penetration, she con¬ 
verted into a subtle and perfidious policy; 
his natural vivacity of temper, became passion 
and fury ; his courage degenerated into stern 
ferocity; w hile his heart, shut against the 
impressions of benevolence and pity, wais in¬ 
flamed with a savage thirst of vengeance.— 
For Catherine, no justification can be sug¬ 
gested ; but it appears difficult not to extend 
some degree of pardon to the crimes of 
Charles the ninth. Accustomed from his 
infancy to precepts, as well as to examples the 
most depraved, and encouraged to spill the 
blood of his subjects, as an act meritorious 
and acceptable to Heaven; he became the 
instruinent of crimes, at which his reason, 
no less than his. sensibility, must have re- 

voltcdj 
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voited, if the one and the other had not 1571. 
been perverted, or wholly extinguished. 

So distrustful were the principal Hugonot 
leaders, and so little were they disposed to 
confide in the protestations of Catherine, or 
the invitations of Charles ; that it was long 
doubtful whether they could he induced to 
quit the protection of their own fortresses, 
in order to \ isit the capital. Every artifice 
was therefore used, and every appearance of 
cordiality was assumed, to convince the queen 
of Navarre and Coligny, that the king was 
determined to maintain the peace inviolate. 

Their deputies, who had been dispatched to 
Paris, were sent back, after a reception the 
most gracious, v/ith the amplest confirmation 
of every article of the late treaty. Count 
Ivudovic of Nassau, one of their chiefs, hav¬ 
ing quitted llochelle in disguise, and waited 
on Charles at Lumigny; was received by August, 
him with uncommon distinction, and loaded 
with favors. Asa further mark of the kins;’s 
affection, Teligni, son-in-law to the Admiral, 
was dispatched to him, with a request that 
he would lay aside all distrust, and repose 
himself with full security on the royal honor. 

Confiding in this pledge, Coligny at length 

resolved 
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J57I. resolved to give the strongest proof of his 
implicit reliance on the sincerity of his sove- 
Scpt. reign, bv repairing to Blois, where the court 
then resided. Charles embraced him on his 
arrival, with testimonies of the warmest at¬ 
tachment : he gave Coligny the endearing 
epithet of Father, and professed for him 
a filial deference and respect. I'be Admiral 
was rc-admitted to take his seal in council, 
reepired from the royal bounty a donation of 
an hundred thousand livres, and the restora¬ 
tion of all his estates. After having per¬ 
mitted him to visit his castle of Chatillon, 
Dec. the king again recalled him, I'edoubled his 
caresses, bestowed on him numberless fa¬ 
vors, ami even carried his dissimulation to 
such a length, that the Duke of Guise, and 
the more zealous Catholics, took the alarm. 
They began to be apprehensive lest Coligny 
sliould really effect that alteration in Charles’s 
disposition, which at first they knew vv^as 
only assumed, in order to render the destruc¬ 
tion of the Hugonots inevitable*. 

When 


* Never, probably, were dissimulation and trcacbery 
carried to a ^eatcr length, nor more completely covered 

with 
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When the ^Vchniral wlthclrew a second time 1575. 
from court, the kin^‘ still niaintalued a ron- 
tiiiual and unreserved communication with 
him by letters. Charles re-assured him of 
Ills determination to complete the nuptials of 
his sister AJargaret with the prince of Na¬ 
varre ; and artfully professed his Intention of 


with the mask of affi'ction, lliaii on l!ie occasion of 
Coli^nj’s return to court. W hoji the Admiral em¬ 
braced his sovereign’s knee, the king raised him up, 
assured^ him that it was the hapj)iest moment of Ids 
leign, and smiling added, Enfin, nous vous tenons ; 
vous iic vous eloignerez pins de nous, quand vous lo 
vondreze”—«u\ll acts of grace and favor were obtained 
hj tlie Admiral’s stiHcitation, uor was (iiere any thiiig 
(oodilheuU to b(' ejected by his powerful in^erpo'^ition, 
Tlie Prot(‘staiit leaders were constantly near the king’.s 
person, and all partook of the royal rnunifua nce, ]):i' 
Vila says, that a young nol)loiuan, named \ ilhiiidrv . 
who had offended EIkuIcs the ninth at pi ty, in so. 
heinous a di'grcc as to be coiidemned to die : and whovc 
pardon the king had n'fused to his mother, to the 
young queen his wife, and to tin* Duke ol Anjou ; was 
nevertlieless instantly forerivi'ii att^oligny’s iuti'rcession, 
and e\'(‘n restored to his former i'amibeirit\ with the 
king* Mezorai, as well as di* 'riiou, conjirm aiid rer:i- 
palliate the man v perfulioas marks of d;.^semhled kintb 
ness, shev\n by Ciiarles and the qiieen-rnolbcr to (Jo* 
Jigny, during )iis visit to the court. 


siuikin^ 
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shaking off the fetters, in which his mother 
and the Duke of Anjou had hitherto held 
him. As the last flattering bait, he declared 
his intention of sending an army into the 
Netherlands, to assist the revolted provinces 
against Philip the second, at the head of 
whicli body of forces Coiigny should himself 
be placed. The Admiral, who was animated 
equally by attachment to his country, and by 
indignation against Spanish bigotry and op¬ 
pression, could no longer resist so animating 
a motive. Not satisfied with trusting his own 
safety to the king’s assurances, he persuaded 
the c[ueen of Navarre to visit the king and 
his mother at Blois, where Jane d’Albret w'as 
received with an excess of honors, and dis¬ 
sembled alfectlon. The negotiation for her 
son’s marriage being resumed, was finally con¬ 
cluded ; the dispensation from Pome, which 
was long refused by Pius the fifth, wdio then 
filled the papal chair, alone delaying the con¬ 
summation of their nuptials'^. 

New 


^ Deinonstr»THons of aircction and regard were shewn 
to the queen of Navarre, and to her son Henry, on their 
arrival at Blois, similar to those whieb had been la¬ 
vished 
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New ami domestic sources of disunion had 
meanwliilc arisen between Charles and his 
brother Henry, J^uke of Anjou. The reputa¬ 
tion which that prince had acquired by the two 
victories of Jarnac and of Moncontour, when 
added to the title which he aspired to possess, 
of restorer and defender of the state, justly gave 
oftence to the kins’. He saw himself obscured 
by Henry’s military fame, and he deeply re- 


vislicd upon Goligny only a few weeks pi’cceding. De 
'I'lioii relates, that Charles having (leinandcd of his 
niotlier, after his first int(Tvic\v Mitli the queen of Na¬ 
varre, whether he had not played his part well ? Ca¬ 
therine replied, You have undoubtedly begun well; 

but that will be of little avail, unless you continue 
to Mhieh Charles answered, swearing, as was his cus¬ 
tom, 1 will take them all in a net, and deliver them 
over to yti^i.”—The articles, and contract of mar-' 
riage between Henry and Margaret, were signed on tlie 
i Ith of April; Cliarlcs stipulating to give a hundred 
thousand crowns of gold to his sister, as her dowry.— 
Margaret,” says Davila, yielding at length rcluc- 
tantly to her mother’s solicitations, and lier brother’s 
menaces ; as well as from a regard to Ikt own lio- 
nor, which began to be very mucli called in qiies- 
tiori; tho’she did not absolutely consent to marry 
the Prince of Navarre, yet no Icmger openly de- 
clared her determination never to contract or submit 
to that alliance.” 


sented 
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1572. seiited Catherine’s unconcealed pai’tialit j for Ins 
brother. These principles of aversion and dis¬ 
content began already to manifest themselves. 
The queen-mother, who watched with pecu¬ 
liar anxiety over the fortune of her second 
son; and whose ambitious mind was always 
projecting schemes of greatness for all her 
children, had already turned her view towards 
the Polish crown. In the expectation that it 
would soon become vacant, she began her 
intrigues for procuring Henry’s election to the 
throne of that distant kingdom. Tho’ Slgis- 
mund Augustus, the reigning king, was still 
living, Montluc, bishop of Valence, was sent 
into Poland, with instructions to endeavor t* 
secure the suffracrcs of the nobility; a com- 
mission in which he succeeded beyond expec¬ 
tation. 

It must be confessed that the Duke of An- 
iou presented at this time the model of an 
accomplished hero ; nor can w'e be surprized, 
when we consider his many brilliant external 
qualities, at Catherine’s partial attachment 
to him. In his person he was finely formed 
and graceful. -Vn air of majesty, tempered^ 
with condescension, accompanied all his ac¬ 
tions ; 
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tions ; and his courage had been distinguished 15 
in two great engagements where he had been 
victorious, at a very early period of life^ A 
dignified, and commanding eloquence,; with 
which nature had endowed him, disposed all 
men in his favor; nor had the fariiily of 
Valois, since their accession to the throne of 
France, produced any prince, whose person 
and manners were more formed to captivate 
mankind 

The contrast which his character presented 
to that of the king, tended to raise him still 
higher in the general estimation^ Charles, 


^ Desportes, the most elegant poet of tlie times, de¬ 
scribes him in these lines. It is the portrait of Adonis 
himself. 

ll eut la taille bqjle, et le visage beau; 

Son teint etoit de I3 s, et de roses pourpretes j 

Et ses yeux rigoureux dardoient mille sagettes; 

On le prend pour I’amour - 

Davila conveys a high idea of the Duke of Anjou^ 
at this period of his life; he expatiates minutely on 
his uncommon personal beauty, courage, eloquence, and 
other eminent qualities. Re says, that all mankind 
had tlieir eyes fixed on fim, and had conceived the 
greatest expectations from his future conduct, Mezerai 
and De Thou confirm these eulogiums. 
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posseiising more solid qiiuliilcations, and better 
calculated tor go\ ernment; endowed with 
vigor, discernment, activity, and judgment; 
but, carried away by the impetuosity of his 
passions; presented to view only the unami- 
able part of his character. Henry, under so 
graceful a form, and in full possession of all 
the military fame, which Tavannes had pro¬ 
cured him, to whose ability the victories of 
Jarnac and of Moncontour were due ; wanted 
the force of mind, and the eminent qualities 
with which his brother was endowed. Be¬ 
neath that engaging appearance, which had 
conciliated so much popular admiration, was 
concealed an effeminate indolence, an ener¬ 
vate softness, a prodigality without bounds, 
and an indulgence to favorites, the most per¬ 
nicious to his kingdom and himself. 

The Duke of Anjou had not, however, as 
yet betrayed those errors and vices, which 
characterized Henry the third, on his sub¬ 
sequent accession to the throne. In a court 
so dissolute as that of Catherine of Me- 
dicis, pleasure formed a principal occupation ; 
and his passion for Mademoiselle de Chateau- 
neuh was only dissolveddby the more violent 

attach- 
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attachment which he afterwards conceived for 
the princess of Conde*. 

Pius the fifth, who at this time occupied 
the throne of St. Peter, terrified at the in¬ 
tention of marrying the princess Margaret to 


^ Renee de Rieux, commonly called Mademoiselle 
de Chateauneuf, was a beauty of the most engaging 
hind. Of the ancient family of Riciix in Bretagne, 
slie had been early taken into the household, and placed 
near the person of Catherine of Mcdicis, as a maid of 
honor to that queen. Slie possessed an elegance of 
form and manner so peculiar to herself, that long after 
her retreat from court, it was thought a very high com¬ 
pliment to a young person, to say, Qu’elle avoit de 
Fair de Mademoiselle Chateaiineuf.”— Desportes, 
the Tibullus of the sixteenth century, celebrates her 
cliarms in many of his sonnets, addressed to her under 
the name of the Duke of Anjou. After Henry the 
third’s retilrii from Poland, it was tlic intention of that 
Prince to have given her in marriage to the Count de 
Biienne; but he quitted France, to avoid the match. 
j"die became soon afterwards the wife of a Florentine, 
named Antinotti, whom she killed with her own hand 
in 11)77 ; but it does not appear that she was punished, 
or even prosecuted for this crinic; Her second hus¬ 
band, Philip Altoviti, Baron de Castelane, of whom 
mention has been made in a former note ; was put to 
death in 1586, by Henry d’Angoulesme, natural son to 
Henry the second. His widow died in great obscurity, 
some years afterwards. 
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1572. a Ilugonot, which he apprehended would 
prov^e highly injurious to the interests of 
the Catholic religion ; and uninformed of 
the dark designs concealed under this alii- 

o 

ance; still refused and delayed the neces¬ 
sary dispensation. ^Vith a view, if possible, 
altogether to defeat it, he even suggested 
to the vouno- kino; of Porlug-al, the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Sebastian, to de- 
April. mand ]\fargaret’s hand; while at the same 
time he dispatched the Cardinal Alexandria, 
as his Nuncio into France, to press the accept¬ 
ance of the last mentioned proposal. Charles 
excused himself from complying with the Pon- 
tifl’s request, as having previously engaged 
his honor to the prince of Navarre: but he 
enjoined the legate to assure the holy Father 
of his filial obedience ; and tenderly pressing 
his hands, added with warmth, “ All ! if I 
“ were enabled to explain myself more 
“ clearly'^'!” 

Gregorv 


* De Tluni^ >vlio inihutely relates llic efforts and cx-^ 
postiilations nuicle by the Legate, in order to induce 
('harles (o retract liis intention of giving the princess 
^flargaretj his sister, in jinirriagc to tlic prince of Na¬ 
varre ; 
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Gregory the thirteenth, who succeeded 
Pius the fifth in the papal see, having granted May. 
the dispensation so long withiield, a day was 


varre ; adds, tliat tlie Nuncio persisting in liis remon¬ 
strances on tliis point, the Icing replied, Je ne puis 
pas, Monsieur le Cardinal, m’expliqiier avec vous ; 
mais, soyez persuade que le Pape approuvera bientot 
le mariage, qu’il condaniiie aujoiird'huy.” Jerome 
Catena, who wrote the life of Pope Pius the fifth, re¬ 
lates, in addition to this anecdote, that Charles having 
taken oft' a dianioiul ring of great value from his finger, 
presented it to the Cardinal; at the same time saying, 
Receive this pledge of the promise which 1 give you, 
not to defer the execution of my resolutions against 
the heretics.” The legate declined the acceptance 
of the ring, but assured liis majesty, tliat his word 
w^as the most precious pledge, whicli he could give 
to the sovereign Pontiff.” 

Davila allows tliat Charles made many ambiguous 
declarations of his design to the legate, promising affir¬ 
matively, that all should terminate to the satisfac- 
tion of the Pope, and the benefit of the Catholic re- 
ligionbut says, tliat every eftbrt to pacify or sa¬ 
tisfy the Nuncio, was ineffectual. He relates the story 
of the ring, tho’ not exactly as De Thou has done; 
and asserts, that the Cardinal refused the king’s pre¬ 
sent,—Mezerai only mentions in general terms, the 
dark and mysterious assurances made by Charles to the 
Cardinal, intimating his intention to satisfy the Pope, 
and to punish his Calvinist subjects. 

u 3 
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1572. fixed for the nuptials. In order to be pre¬ 
sent at her son’s marriage, Jane d’Albret 
June 5.repaired to Paris, accompanied by the princes 
of Navarre and Conde. But, while she was 
engaged in preparations for the approaching 
ceremony, a malignant fever with which she 
June 10. was attacked, put an end to her life, after 
five days illness. The multitude, always dis¬ 
posed to attribute the death of eminent per¬ 
sons to violent causes, supposed that poison 
had been used for the purpose. A perfumer, 
named Rene, who had followed the queen- 
mother from Florence, of Avhich place he was 
a native, has been accused as the author of 
this crime, Avhich it is pretended that he even 
avowed, as a meritorious act. Some per¬ 
fumed gloves, purchased by the queen of 
Navarre from this jierson, were said to have 
been the medium thro’ which the poison was 
conveyed ; and Catherine of Medicis w as be¬ 
lieved to be an accomplice in the transaction : 
but these suspicions, on an impartial con¬ 
sideration of every circumstance, ought to 
be rejected. The physician and surgeon by 
whom her body was opened, Avho were both 
JIugonots, found no appearances to jijstify 

such 
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such a cx)njecture : on the contrary, they cle- J5”2- 
dared her to have died of an abscess in her 
breast; and there is every reason to give 
credit to their deposition*. 

Colign}^, 


^ It must however be confessed, tliat Davila asserts 
in the most express terms, that tlie queen of Navarre 
was poisoned.— The first blow of so great a tempest/^ 
says he, fell upon Jane, wliom the king and his mo- 
thcr thought fit to take off by poison ; administered, 
as it zcas reported^ in the trimming of a pair of 
gloves; but in a manner so imperceptible, and in so 
nice a proportion, that after having worn them for 
some time, she was seized with a violent fever, which 
put an end to her life in four days.—The Hugonots 
instantly took the alarm, and began to suspect some 
unfair play; but, in order to free their minds from 
these apprehensions, the king, knowing that the 
poison had left no traces except in her brain, ordered 
her body to be publicly opened. The vitals and 
intestines being sound and untainted, the head was 
^Meft untouched, under pretence of respect; and the 
surgeons then declared that she had died a natural 
death, caused by a fever.” Notwithstandi^ig this 
positive testimony of so great an historia . as Dayila^ 
it may be justly questioned, whether there are any pOi° 
^ons of so subtle a nature, as only to afiect the bruz?3 
exclusively; and to cause death, without leaving any 
symptoms on the body, of their mortal tendency, 
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Coligny, still irresolute, dreading Catlie-* 
line’s and Charles’s treachery, and rendered 

more 


De Thou seems to discredit the suspicion of the queen 
of Navarre’s death liaving been accelerated by unnatu¬ 
ral means. He says that slie died of a fever, at the age 
of forty-three years, and some months ; that reports of 
poison were spread abroad ; and Rene, a Milanese per¬ 
fumer, was accused as the person who had administered 
it; but that her body having been opened, no marks 
of violence were discovered, and that an abscess had 
formed itself in her left side. 

Mezerai has strengthened the contrary opinion, by 
having said that the two persons who opened the queen’s 
body, did not touch her head, where it was supposed 
the poison had left traces too visible. D’Aiibigne, who 
was a violent Hugonot, seems to make no question of 
of her having been taken oft' by poison, or similar 
means.—A^oltaire, on the contrary, has taken consi¬ 
derable pains to refute these assertions. La Chrono- 
logic Npvennaire” expressly declares, that Caillard, 
her phj sician, and Desnoeuds, her surgeon, did dissect 
her brain ; which they found in a sound state. 

It appears that the queen, during her whole life, had 
been subject to violent head-achs, attended with an 
itching; and she expressly requested, that attempts 
might be made to ascertain the cause of this complaint, 
with the intention of relieving her children, if they 
should be attacked with a similar disorder.—Her desire 
was complied with ; and the surgeons discovered only 

some 
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move distrustful by their caresses, Ions; de- 1572. 
lajed his appearance at court. Instead of 
repairing to Paris, he again retired to his 
castle of Chatillon, New artifices were there- 


some little vesicles full of water, between the brain and 
the membrane inclosing it, which they declared to have 
been the cause of her malady,—Catlierine of Medicis 
needs no suppositious crimes to blacken her character: 
unhappily slie committed too many, from which it is 
impossible to justify her. 

Davila allows Jane to have been a great and accom-» 
plished princess ; he celebrates her courage, capacity, 
chastity, and magnihceiice; adding, That she v»ould 
have been worthy of immortal praise, if she had 
not presumed, without sufficient learning, to ex- 
plore the profoundest mysteries of divinity, and had 
not pertinaciously adhered to the errors of Calvin.”— 
D’Aubigne says that she had nothing of a woman 
about her, except her sex; a manly mind, an ele- 
vated capacity, a magnanimity nnd fortitude of soul, 
proof against all the storms of adversity.” 

Dc Thou concurs in these eulogiums on her capacity 
and grandeur of mind : he says, that she ordered her 
body to be interred in the tomb of her father, Henry 
d’Albret, without any funeral pomp ; that she recom¬ 
mended to her son Henry, to persevere in the doctrines 
of the Reformation ; to love the princes of Condc and 
Conti, as bis brothers; and above all, to maintain the 
strictest union between them and Coligny, 

fore 
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1569. fore employed to allure him from his retreat, 
and the commencement of hostilities against 
Philip the second in the Netherlands was 
permitted by the government, as the last and 
strongest confirmation of the king's resolution 
to remain true to his past engagements. Van¬ 
quished by this artifice, which seemed to pledge 
his sovereion to immediate hostilities with the 

O 

Spaniards, the Admiral yielded against his 
better reason ; and arrived at Paris, accom- 
iFuly 20,panied by a prodigious number of the Hugo- 
not nobility, who w'ere soon afterwards fol¬ 
lowed by the young king of Navarre, 

The nuptials of Henry, prince of Conde, with 
IMary of Cleves, sister to the Duchess of Guise, 
having been meanwhile solemnized at the castle 
of Blandi, near Melun : those of his cousin, 
the king of Navarre, were fixed to be cele¬ 
brated at Paris, in the ensuing month. Every 
testimony of the most cordial friendship was 
studiously redoubled towards the Calvinist 
nobles, as w'ell as their leader, and every 
endeavor was used to dissipate their alarms 
and suspicions. 

August. Notwithstanding so many external demon¬ 
strations of amity and affection on the part 

of 
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of Charles, the inhabitants of Rochelle dis- ^ 
patched repeated messengers, to implore Co- 
ligny not to rely on the word of a king violent 
in his temper to a degree of fury ; and still 
less to confide in the promises of the queen- 
mother, their irreconcilable and mortal ene¬ 
my. Conscious of the danger, he neverthe¬ 
less remained immovable in his determina¬ 
tion to abide the issue; and with ma 2 ;nani- 
mous composure replied to the remonstrances 
made on the subject, that he would rather 
suffer himself to be dra^wd thro’ the streets 

oo 

of Paris, than renew the horrors of a fourth 
civil war, or consent to plunge his ex¬ 
hausted country into new calamities The 

IMarechal 


Davila asserts, that the Admiral did not slight the 
solicitations repeatedly made to him to quit the court, 
from any feelings of a public or patriotic nature; but 
that, elated with the honors shewn him, and intoxicated 
with liis good fortune, he declared, that Charles and his 
council neither wished nor dared to attempt any thing 
against him and his adherents. It is however much 
more natural, as well as pleasing, to think that Coligny 
was influenced by better motives. The other French 
historians attribute such to him; and we know that 

Davila, 
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1572 . ]\[areclial de Montmorenci, either more clear¬ 
sighted or more cautious, having obtained 
Charles’s permission to retire to his castle of 
Chaiiiihi, under pretence of .ndispositi '. n ; 
tliLit artifice saved both himself and all his 
family from the destruction intended them 
by Catherine, 

Aug. IS. The marriage of the king of Navarre ^vith 
th^^ princess Margaret^ M hich the Hugonots 
considered as the bond of political union be¬ 
tween them and the Catholics, was at length 
solemnized at the church of Notre Dame'^ 


Davila, tbo’ one of the greatest writers of modern 
iimes, yet may not only be regarded as partial to Cathe« 
rine of Medicis; but, scarcely ever accounts for any 
action, or supposes it to have proceeded, from disinte¬ 
rested and generous principles. 

He relates an extraordinary anecdote, to prove the 
suspicions entertained among the Hugonots, relative to 
the king’s sincerity. Langoiran, one of them, distrust¬ 
ing the appearance of affairs, determined at length to 
retire from Paris.—Coligny, when he came to take leave 
of him, asked Langoiran, Why he would not re-? 
main ?” Because,” answered he, 1 see that you are 
too much caressed; and I prefer rather saving my- 
self with fools, than perishing v ith those who are too 
wise.” 


in 
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ill Paris The young queen, vvho was in the ^^ 72 , 
tall bloom of her charms, had just completed 
her twentieth year. In her are said to have 
been united almost all the great qualities and 
virtues^ with all the defects and vices, cliarac- 


Davila enumerates with great exactness, every cir-** 
cumstancc attending these inauspicious nuptials. The 
Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the Bridegroom, per¬ 
formed the marriage ceremony, in presence of the whole 
court, accompanied wdth a royal magnificence. But, 
Davila expressly declares, that when the Princess Mar¬ 
garet was asked, whether she would take the king of 
Navarre for her Inisband ? she did not answer a word* 
Tlie king her brother having, however, with his own 
hand compelled her to bow licr head, tliis act was in¬ 
terpreted as a consent on the part of the princess ; tlio’ 
she always continued to assert, that to be deprived of 
the Duke of Guise, to wiiom she had engaged lier pro¬ 
mise, and to be united to his most inveterate enemy, 
were things to which her mind could ne^ or be i 
ciled. The young o: j ^ Avarre subn.kWd rfotwith- 
standing', with a good i;iace, to all the marks of ali<*na- 
fion visible in the condo V of bride. The entertain-^ 
iiienls given ]>y (lie court on ihls occasion, lasted three 
days, and were more splendic than any e ver previously 
exhibited at the niiptiiils of a princess of France. It is 
scarcely conceivable or credible, tliat only six da vs 
elapsed between the marriage of Charles’s sister to the 
king of Navarre, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew . 

teristic 
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1572 . (eristic of the family of Valois, from ^vllic}l 
she sprung. The beauty of her person, cap¬ 
tivating in the highest degree, inspired \vith 
passion the coldest bosoms. Her complexion 
M'as clear and animated, her hair of the finest 
black, and her eyes were equally full of fire 
and languor. Her look, voluptuous and ten¬ 
der, indicated a disposition framed for pleasure; 
while full of grace in all her movements, and 
possessing, like her mother Catherine, the 
art of disposing every ornament of dress with 
consummate taste, she announced the elevation 
of her rank the instant that she appeared. 

Possessing talents equal to those which dis¬ 
tinguished the first Margaret of A'alois, queen 
of Navarre, sister of Francis the first; like 
that princess, she was celebrated by all the 
poets of her time, with the most flattering 
encomiums. Addressino; her rather as a 
deity, than as a mortal, they bestowed on 
her the epithets of “ Venus Urania,” and 
“ Celestis.” Her munificence, her passion 
for fame, her protection of letters, her vanitv, 
and her unbounded love of pleasure; were 
^triking features of the character of her grand¬ 
father, Francis the first. Courteous and affa¬ 
ble 
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bie in her manners, like her father Heniy the 
second, she was, like him, of a temper yield¬ 
ing, flexil)le, and attached to favorites. 

Capable of conducting the greatest affairs 
of government, but, perpetually the sport of 
her passions, she may be said to have only 
emerged by paroxysms from pleasure, to 
which she again returned, from an incapacity 
of resistino' its allurements, rffintrlino" devo- 

o o o 

tion with gallantry, and connecting the fer¬ 
vors of religious enthusiasm with the excesses 
of dissipation ; she appeared, one while a pe¬ 
nitent, stretched at the foot of the altar, be- 
nailing her past transgressions: at another, 
a \oluptuary, devoted to all the relinements 
of sensual enjoyment. 

An unstudied eloquence, and a happy faci¬ 
lity of expression, distinguished her in an emi¬ 
nent degi'ee : but, borne away by impetuous 
feelings of every kind, her very virtues were 
carried to an extreme, and her \ices were not 
always concealed under the veil of decorum, 
^Enslaved by constitution, more than bv' i)as- 
sion, and criminal from weakness, rather than 
from intention ; if superiority of talents could 
form the least apology for female error, it 

V ould 
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1572. would be in the person of Margaret, queell 
of Navarre*. 

The entertainments and demonstrations or 
ioy, which succeeded to the marriage of the 
king of Navarre, were continued during three 
days : but in the midst of this scene of fes- 


Margaret was born on the 14th of May, 1552. 
Brantome has exhausted all the powers of panegyric in 
his delineation of her character. The praises which 
he bestows on lier virtue, might as well have been 
omitted ; but, the encomiums which he pays to her 
beauty and understanding, site certainly merited. Tlie 
assemblage of charms, accomplishments, and winning 
qualities which she possessed, rendered her almost irre¬ 
sistible. She sung and played on the lute with exqui¬ 
site skill; and in dancing, it was admitted that no lady 
of the court was her equal, whether in the serious, or 
the lively kind. Her person possessed a thousand 
graces, all which Brantome enumerates ; but it is her 
bosom, on wliich lie principally dwells with uncom¬ 
mon pleasure. Car jamais,” says he, n’en fut 
veiie line si belle, ni si blanche, si plcincj ni si 
charniie, qu’elle montroit; et si descouverte, que la 
plupait dcs courtisaiis cn mouroient: voire Ics 
dames, que j’ai veues auciines de ses plus confi- 
dentes et privecs, avee sa licence, la baiscr par iin 
grand ravissernent.” This passage certainly tends 
to convey no faint idea of the dissolute and libertine 
manners of the court of Catherine of Mcdicis. 

tivitjj 
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tivity, the plan of the projected massacre was 
matured, and the minute circumstances of 
its future execution were arranged. The in¬ 
tention of Charles himself, and of those zea¬ 
lous Catholics, who were commonly deno¬ 
minated, from the name of tlieir chief, the 
Guises ; extended only to the exclusive de¬ 
struction of the Hugonots. But, it has been 
supposed that Catherine, hardened to the 
commission of crimes, and influenced hy mo¬ 
tives of ambition or of interest, more than by 
any zeal for religion ; had carried her machi¬ 
nations to a much greater length, and in¬ 
tended to involve the CalvinistSj the Mont- 
morencis, and even the Guises themselves, in. 
one common carnage. However incredible 
this design may appear, it is imputed to her 
by some of the best French historians; nor 
is even so atrocious a project altogether in¬ 
compatible w'ith, or contradictory to the ge¬ 
nius of the queen-mother, who was capable 
of forming and executing schemes of ven¬ 
geance the most unexampled, when dictated 
by policy or state necessity. 

The assassination of the Admiral, which 
.seems to have been determined on, as a prelude 

to 
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1572. to the general nias.sacre, preceded it by two 
days ; and a man named IMourevel, rendered 
already infamous by the murder of the Seig¬ 
neur de Mouy, one of the Calvinist leaders, 
Avhich he had perpetrated, was selected for 
Collgny’s executioner. Having concealed 
himself therefore in a little chamber of the 
cloister of St. Germain de i’i\uxerrois, be¬ 
longing to one of the canons who had been 
preceptor to the Duke of Guise ; near which 
place Coligiiy usually passed, in his return 
from the palace of the Louvre to his own 
house ; he patiently waited for his prey. As 
the Admiral walked slowly on, employed in 
the perusal of some papers which he held in 
his hand ; Moure\el, from a window which 
looked into the street, levelled a Harquebusse 
Aug.22. at him loaded with two balls. One of them 
fractured the fore-finger of his right-hand ; 
the other 'ball lodging in his left arm, near 
the elbbvr. 'j'he assassin, wlio fled instantly 
at another door of the cloister, mounted a 
horse provided for him by the Duke of 
Guise, on which he escaped. Coligny, with¬ 
out betraying the least emotion, but turning 
calmly towards the place from whence came 

the 
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the shot, “ Le coup,” said he, “ vient de 
“ lapointing- with his fingei* to the win¬ 
dow. His attendants immediately conveyed 
him home, w'here his wounds were dressed*. 

The 


^ Davila, in his account of this infamous transac¬ 
tion, positively attributes it to the Duke of Guise, 
ivho deemed himself justified in attempting to take 
away tlie Admiral’s life by the same means, wliich he 
conceived tliis latter had formerly used to assassinate 
Francis, his father, at the siege of Orleans. Davila 
likewise expressly declares, tliat the Duke of Guise 
had received the king’s commission to take away 
Coligny’s life, as a blow preparatory to the general 
destruction of the Calvinists.” 

Mourevel,” says Davila, having shut liimself 
up in a little lower room of a honse near tlie Louvre, 
belonging to the Duke of Guise’s family ; and liav- 
iiig covered the v/indow, which had iron bars, with 
an old tattered cloak, waited with great secrecy and 
patience, for a convenient opportunity On the 
tliirdday he executed his commission, as tlic Ad- 
“ miral Was walking slowly along, followed by his 
servants. One of the balls took off tlte fore-finger of 
Coligny’s riglit hand ; tiie second tore tlie flesh from 
his left Obow, and broke the bone. The doors of 
the house vere immediately burst open, aud all the 
apartments were searclied in vvAn : they found only 
a little boy, Mourevel having already escaped by the 
gate St. Aritoiiie.” ^ 

X y 
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1572. The king, who was playing at tennis in 
the court of the Louvre, when this news was 

brought 

II ». . . ' ■ - ■ I I ■ I , . 

De Tbou likewise declares, tliat (he Duke of Guisa 
acted with the king’s consent and privity, in the at- 
terapt to caiise (lie Admiral to be assassinated by Moure- 
vel. His relation of this whole transaction coincides 
with tliat given by Davila, in all the leading circum¬ 
stances. Coligny, after coining from the council 
on Friday, the 2'2d of August,” says De Thou, ac- 
companied the king, who went to play at tennis 
with the Duke of Guise and Tcligni. Having rc- 
‘‘ garded the game as a spectator for sonic time, the 
Admiral quitted (lie place, and returned home on 
foot, walkmg slowly ; and occupied in the perusal 
of a memorial which he had just received. As he 
passed before the house of Pierre de Villemur, who 
had been preceptor to (he Duke of Guise, Mourcvel 
from a window shot him w ith two balls; of which 
‘‘ one broke the fore-fiiiger of his right hand, and the 
other wounded him severely near the left elbow ; 
Guerchy, and SorbiiTcs dcs Pruncaux, being on each 
** side of him. Totally unmoved by (he accident, 
Coligny instantly ]}ointed to tiic place from whence 
came the shot, and dispatched two of his adherents, 
Clermont de Piles, and Francois de Monins, to in- 
form Charles of this extraordinary act of perhdy and 
violence. Then causing his arm to be bound up, 
he continued his return home on foot, supported by 
his servants. Only a lacquey, a maid servant, and 
a Harqiicbiissc were found on breaking open the 

‘‘ door^ 
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brought him, feigning the most furious in- 
dignation, threw down his racket on the 
ground, and instantly left the place. With 
loud imprecations, he denounced vengeance 
on the miscreant who had attempted the Ad¬ 
miral’s life, and named judges immediately 
for the purpose of bringing him to trial and 
punishment'^. Coligny having signified his wish 

to 


doors of the house, Mourevcl having already made 
his escape.” 

Mezerai differs little, if at all, from the two before- 
mentioned historians ; but he seems to impute more 
extended and flagitious schemes of destruction to the 
queen-mother, than he does to Charles, or to the fa¬ 
mily of Guise. 

* At the news of Coligny’s accident, says Dc Thou, 
Charles, who was playing at tennis, threw his racket on 
the ground, with all the marks of agitation and dis¬ 
tress, exclaiming, N’anrai-je jamais dc repos ? Qnoi! 
‘‘ toujours de nouveaux troubles 1” He instantly quit¬ 
ted the place, with looks of indignation, tlie Duke of 
Guise retiring likewise by another door. When the 
king of Navarre and the prince of Cond6, came to 
visit Coligny, he said to them, Is this, then, that 
reconciliation of which the king was guarantee?” 
—Meanwhile it became indisptmsible to amputate 
the finger which had been broken by the ball, as a 
^lortificatipn had begun to manifest itself in the part. 

X 3 Ambrose 
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to communicate some important matters to' 
his majesty in private, Charles even went in 
person to visit him on the afternoon of the 
same day, accompanied by the queen’-mother, 
his brother the Puke of Anjou, and several 
of the nobility. About the AdmiraFs bed w ere 
ranged the king of Navarre, the prince of 
Conde, and all the llugonot chiefs or adhe¬ 
rents. Charles carried his dissimulation on this 
occasion, to a point of consummate hypocrisy; 


Ambrose ^ the kind’s surgeon, performed the ope¬ 
ra ti:". Avithcat delay; but, unfortnnalely, owiiiu' to 
the want cf proper instruments, he was necessitated to 
make use of a pai r of bad scissars, and could not take 
off the wounded lioger in less tlian tlirec several at-^ 
tempts. Coligny, iiotAvithstanding, betrayed no emo¬ 
tion, nor let the slightest complaint escape him, either 
during the amputation, or when the wound in his left 
arm was dressed. 

Davila mentions the circumstance of the king’s hav¬ 
ing loudly protested tluit lie vyould revenge so daring 
an assassination, committed at tlie very gate of his own 
palace; but, he confesses that all tliis resentment and 
indignation was merely feigned. The precaution wh'ich 
Charles afterwards used, of commanding all the gates 
of the capital except two to ])e shut, under pretence of 
stopping Moiirevel’s hight, Davila owns, was done 
only to prevent the escape of the Hugonots. 

apd 
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and after a general discourse, ejslertained Co- 1372. 
ligiiy near half an hour in private conversation. 

He affected to approve, and promised to com¬ 
ply with the Adinirars advice, of attacking the 
Spaniards in the Low Countries; he exhausted 
every conciliatory art, in order to efface the 
unfavorable impressions made upon Cohgny’s 
mind ; and proceeded so far at this interview, 
that Catherine herself taking the alarm, de¬ 
manded of her son with earnestness, what 
advice the Admiral had given him ; to which 
the king replied, swearing, as was his custom, 
that Coligny had counselled him to reign alone, 
and to be no longer governed by others*^. 

All 

When Charles entered the Admiral’s apartment, 
he said with all the appearances of concern and sym¬ 
pathy, “ Mon Pere, la blessnre est pour vons, ct la 
“ doulcur pour raoi; 'mais vons serez venge d’nne ma- 
nierc si terrible, qu’on s'en sonviendra ctcrnellc- 
“ ment.”—This is I)e Thou’s account; who, how¬ 
ever adds, that it is uncertain wlicther the king and 
Coligny iiad any private conversation ; or whether Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis, wlio teared the etfect which the 
suggestions of the Admiral might produce upon her 
son’s mind, did not prevent their conversing togetlier 
apart. When Coligny pressed the king to declare 
Wttr against Philip the second, and to aid the revolted 

X 4 Flemings 
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1572. All this affected concern could not hoM'ever 
diminish the alarm of the Hugonot part}^, nor 

dissipate 

Flemiiigs in the Netherlands, Charles artfully broke off 
the discourse, by affecting an apprehension lest the 
Admiral’s health should suffer from any animated re¬ 
monstrances, in his present stale of body. At his depar¬ 
ture, he expressed a desire to see the balls Avith which 
the Admiral had been wounded, and which were of 
copper.—The Count dc Retz, under pretence of more 
effectually protecting Coligny against any possible 
insurrection, or effects of popular violence, proposed 
to transport him to the palace of the Louvre. Charles 
approved of this expedient, which would have put the 
Admiral more perfectly and completely in his power: 
but the surgeons declared that it would be dangerous, 
and probably fatal, to attempt his removal. 

Davila ?ays, that the king, accompanied by his mo¬ 
ther and the Duke of Anjou, after a hasty diipier, went 
immediately to visit the Admiral; who urgently re¬ 
quested his majesty’s permission tq retire from Paris, 
•a city hostile and ill-affected to him ; desiring leave to 
cause himself to be transported tp his own castle of 
Chatillon. Charles qpbraiacd and remonstrated with 
him, on his ^yant of confidencp in tfie royal protection; 
ppposed such a jpurney as dangerous to his health, 
and reiterated his assurances pf regard and affection. 
The physicians concurring in opinion, that any at¬ 
tempt to move hini might be fatal, Coligny making a 
virtue pf necessity, and seeing how impossible it was ^o 

cfiect 
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dissipate their apprehensions. The king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde having 
waited on Charles, requested his permission 
to leave Paris, in M’hich they considered 
themselves as no longer safe. It was with 

O 

difficulty that they could be restrained by any 
entr-eaties from executing their intention, tho’ 
Charles and the queen-mother, with solemn 
and repeated denunciations of exemplary ven¬ 
geance on the assassin, besought them not to 
quit the capital. The Calvinist nobles called 
for instant punishment on Mourevel; and 
Clermont de Piles, one of them, had the im¬ 
prudence to enter the palace of the Louvre, 
at the head of four hundred gentlemen, 
threatening to uAenge the assassination of 
ColignjE 

This last violent, as well as imprudent step, 
accelerated the massacre, the queen-mother 

effect his retreat, acquiesced in and submitted to the 
king’s request; recommended himself to his majesty’s 
protection, and demanded justice for the late atrocious 
attempt upon his life.—Charles and Catherine gave 
him pyery assurance of amity; and having peculiarly 
iccommeiided the care of his personal safety to the 
Duke of Anjou, as governor of Paris, (hey returned to 
the palace of the T.ouvre. 

having 
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].i7'2, [laving persuaded her son that he would be- 
come himself the victim of his own irresolu¬ 
tion ; as his ordy security lay m preventing 
the Calvinists, by decisive and speedy mea-: 
siires. Many consultations were held among 
the Hugonot leaders, respecting the conduct 
necessary to be pursued in circumstances so 
critical. John de Ferrieres, Yidame of Char-r 
tres, one of their Chiefs, strongly urged a re¬ 
treat, and asserted that it was still pnicticable, 
before the people of the metropolis were 
armed ; but Coligny's extreme reluctance to 
rekindle a civil war, made him determine 
rather to die, than to leave the capital; and 
his son-in-law, I’eligni, strengthened, with all 
bis influence, this magnanimous sentiment. 

Compelled nevertheless, by the many 
sj'mptoms which he observed of the ap¬ 
proaching and imminent danger, the ^ridame 
renewed his solicitations; and he insisted on 
them with more earnestness, as the Admiral 
.seemed able to support the fatigue of a re¬ 
moval. A gentleman who had been present 
at thih council, and who betrayed tlie secrets 
of his party, carried immediate intimatipn 
of their debates and intentions to the palace 

of 
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of the TuilJeries, where Charles had already ia72. 
assembled his secret council in his mother s 


apartmeni^b 

The 


^ Davila, after relating the repeated attempts made 
bj the Vidame of (Miartres, to induce Coligny to re¬ 
tire to Ctatii; n, and to quit a city in which his life 
was r; >t seci; e for a mom^uit; adds, that the Fidame’s 
expOf,:i.!:ftioiis and arguments had prevailed on th^ 
Ilugorot chiefs to follow his advice. Teligni main¬ 
tained that he could procure the king’s permission for 
this purpose ; while the other leaders oficred, in case 
of its being refused, to carry off the Admiral by open 
force. Davila allows that there was treachery in the 
Ilugonot councils, tho’ lie does not name the traitors ; 
and asserts, that the court having received intelligence 
tliro’ the accustomed channel, of their determination to 
leave Paris, for the purpose of renew ing the civil war, 
instantly came to a decir^ivc resolution to anticipate 
such a retreat, by commencing the massacre. 

De Thou, tho’ he agrees with Davila in his account 
of the reiterated efforls made by the Vidame of Char¬ 
tres, to prevail on the Admiral to remove from Paris; 
yet maintains lhat be never could carry liis point, as 
the king of Navmrrc, the prince of Conde, and Te¬ 
ligni, all persisted to oppose an act, wdiich must be 
an outrage to tlie king, who had given them so many 
marks of aficclion and regard. lie names Bayancourt 
de Bouchavannes, as the person who was suspected to 
bave betrayed the Iliigonots, by revealing all their in¬ 
tention^. 
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The apprehension of Coligny’s effecting his 
escape, which must have involved the court 
in new and deeper embarrassment; strength¬ 
ened by the opinion of the Marechal de Ta- 
vannes, his mortal and inveterate enemy, 
who loudly advised a total extermination of 
the Hugonots ; at length prevailed on the 
king, and obtained his reluctant consent. It 
is said, that he long hesitated on the measure, 
and shuddered at its awful consequences : 
but, being finally overcome by the reiterated 
remonstrances of those about him, he ex- 
clauned with his usual imprecations, “ Eh 
“ bien! puisque il le faut, je ne veux pas 
“ qu’il en reste un seul qui me le puisse re- 
“ procher!” 

In order not to allow time for reflexions, 

fentions to Charles, and to Catherine of Medicis.—Me- 
zerai, who coincides wUli De Thou, imputes to the 
repugnance of Coligny, and to the unsuspecting good 
faith of Teligni, the rejection of the Vidamc of Char¬ 
tres’s advice. He adds, that a gentleman who had 
been present at the deliberations held in the Admiral’s 
apartment, carried information of every thing which 
had been there transacted, to the palace of the Tnille- 
rics, where Charles had assembled bis secret cabinet; 
and that upon this gentleman’sdeposition, it was fiually 
resolved to cainmeuce the massacre, 

which 
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■which might have led to a change In Charles’s 
determination, the completion of the design 
■was appointed for the same night: the con¬ 
duct of it was committed to the Duke of 
Guise, as being animated with a peculiar de¬ 
testation towards the Admiral, whom he con¬ 
sidered as his father’s assassin ; and the signal 
was agreed to be made by the striking of the 
great bell of the palace, on which they should 
instantly begin the massacre. 

As the moment however approached, 
Charles’s terrors and irresolution likewise in¬ 
creased. Some principles of remaining com¬ 
punction, some sentiments of humanity and 
virtue, which all Catherine’s maxims and ex¬ 
hortations had not been able totally to de- 
stroy, still maintained a conflict in his bosom. 
His mind, torn by the agitation of contending 
passions, affected and disordered his body. 
Cold sweats stood upon his forehead, and his. 
whole frame trembled, as if under the attack 
of an ague. He paused upon the very thresh¬ 
old of the enterprize, while the slaughter of 
his Hugonot subjects rose before his imagina¬ 
tion in all its horror. Catherine exerted every 
endeavor to support his resolution, and to 

stifle 
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1572. stirte his better feelings. With infinite diffi^ 
cultj she at length forced from him a pre¬ 
cise command to commence the massacre: 
having obtained it, but still dreading its re¬ 
call, she hastened the signal more than an 
hour, and gave it by the bell of the church 
of St. Germain de rAuxerrois*^ 

AVhen 


At mi(lni 2 ;lit,” s^iys (VAiibigiiG, and at the 
moment ^vllen the massacre was to begin, Catherine, 
who feared some change in tlie king, entered liis 
apartment, where were assembled the Dukes of 
Guise and of Mevers, Birague, keeper of the seals, 
Tavaimcs, and tlie Marechal dc Rclz, whom Heury, 
Duke of Aujou, had conducted thither. The king 
v/as in great emotion and nneertainty; but tlie 
queen-molher, among otht'v arguments v/liich she 
used in order to encoifrage him, said, ^ \ aut ii pas 
mieux decliirer ces membres pourris, que le' sciii 
de TEglise, Epousedc notre seigneur?’ She finished 
by a passage taken from the Italian Sermons of the 
bishop of Bitonto, ^ Che pieta lof ser crudelo ; clrc 
crudclta lor ser pietosa.’ ” 

The Duke of (juise, as Dc Thoti assures us, wa^ 
not present at the conned, in which the immediate 
commi sion of t]u‘ massacre was determined ;'bnt, re¬ 
ceived his orders and instructions frbm the king hiin- 
selt', m the evening of tliat night, to as.seinolc the 
gua. s. and to ]nake all tlie necessary pn'paratioiis. 
Jli eonsecpieiicc of the royal command, the Duke dis*^ 

posed 
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When Charles heard the ^igriaC he was 
seized with new remorse, whieli was increased 24 . 

posed every circumstance, haviiii^ pariicularly en¬ 
joined that the Catiiolics sliould wear about their left 
arm, a white scarf; together with a cross of the same 
color ill their lists. Chnidles, or lights, were likewise 
recommended to be placed iu all llie windows; in 
order at once to facilitate the pn^jected destruction of 
the Ilugonots, and to enable tlie Cutludics more easily 
to recognize each other, iu such a scene of horror and 
confusion. 

De Thou describes tlic irrcsoluiion and fluctuations 
of mind in the king, previous to the commLneemcat 
of the massacre. Catherine, adds he, seeing her son 
turn pale, and a cold sweat appear iij oii Ids forelmadj 
reproached him witli want of courage—Quo!!” said 
slie, voiis ifosez yous defairc de gens,..qui out si peu 

menage votre autorite, et votre persoime ?” C'harles 
catcliiug fire at this contemptuous reflexion, and 
piqued at his motlieCs insinuation of his, want of cini- 
rage, gave orders instantly to begin the massacre: but 
Catlicrinc, fearful tliat as his rcseiitnunt abated, .he 
miglit retract the declaration, anticipated the signal, 
wliicii was to have been made only an hour before 
break, and caused it to be given immediately. 

Mezerai, who coincides in almost every particular 
wiih De Thou, delineates in very aifectiag- colors, tlic 
agitations and disto‘ss of the yomug Khig, before liis 
mother with ditiicuUy forced from him a precise order 
for tb;e commencement of tlic massacre. 


Davila 
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157^. by the report of some pistols discharged in 
tlie street. Overcome with emotion, he sent 
instantly to command the leaders not to put 
the design into execution till further orders: 
but it was then too late. The work was already 
begun; and the messengers brought back 
word that the people, become furious, could 
no longer be restrained, or withheld from ex-* 
ercising their vengeance on the Ilugonots^. 

It 

Davila lias chosen to be totally silent on all tins part 
of the history of the night of Sf. Bartholcniew, tbo* 
minute in his narration of many other circumstances 
attending that unprecedented act of perfidy and blood., 
* After the first signal given by Catherine of Medi- 
cis, says De Thou, a tumult having immediately 
begun ; the Ilugonots who were lodged in the vicinity 
ef the Louvre, and who were awakened by the noise in 
the streets, anxiously inquired what was the occasion 
of the lights in all the windows, as well as the reason of 
the people being armed. They were answered, that it 
w as done on account of a diversion which w as to be exhi-^ 
bited for the entertainment of the queens ; and curiosity 
prompting them to advance towards the Lonvre, they 
were imnicdiatcly cut to pieces by the guards, who 
wefe drawn up before tlic palace. Catherine, anxious 
to prevent the possibility of her sou’s retreat, and 
dreading a change in his resolutions, upon the informa¬ 
tion which she received of some blood being spilt, w^ent 

instantly 
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It is unnecessary minutely to describe all the 1572. 
horrors of that niglit, the I'emembrance of 
Vrhicli is perpetuated by their very atrocity, 
and from the comnietnoration of which the 
historian recoils. Some particulars of it may 
nevertheless be expectetl; peculiarly those 
which accompanied Coligny's end, so long 
considered as the support of the Hugonot 
religion and party» 

The Admiral, it appears, had been long 
retired to rest, when the noise of the assassins 
compelled him to rise ] and apprehending im- 
mediatel}’ the nature of their intentions, he 
calmly prepared, as became himself, for deathi 
A German gentleman, vho was in the service 
of the Duke of Guise, named Besme, followed 
b}^ a number of others, h 'st burst open the door^ 
and entering his chamber, advanced towards 

instantly to Charles’s apartment; wlio, terrified at the 
news of (!ic lilassacre being beiiTiii, had just sent orders 
to suspend iis fuitiier prosecution. The queen-mother 
having assured him, tliat “ it ^*vas too late to revoke 

Ids intention, and that neither the people nor the 

soldiery could be any longer restrained Charles, 
driven forward, took his decisive resolution, and caused 
the signal to be made by the bell of St. Germain de 
TAuxerrois. 


VOX, II, 
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1572. the Admiral, holding a long rapier in his hand. 
Cohgny looking at him with an unaltered 
countenance, and incapable of resistance, from 
the late wounds which he had received, only 
said, “ Young man, respect these grey hairs, 
“ nor stain them with blood llesme hesi¬ 
tating a moment, then plunged the weapon 
into his bosom ; and the others immediately 
threw out his body into the court, where it 
was impatiently expected by the Duke of 
Guise. He contemplated it in silence, as is 
asserted, without offering it any injury: but 
Henry, Count d’Angoulesme, Grand Prior of 
France, natural son of Henry the second, 
who accompanied tlie ]3uke, having wiped the 
face with a handkerchief, and recognized the 
Admiral’s features, which were covered with 
blood, gave the corpse a kick ; adding with 
a barbarous joy to those about him—“ Cou- 
“ rage ! my friends ! w'e have begun well; 
“ let us finish in the same manner^C’” 

'religni, 


* Davila has relaled iniiiutely, tho’ with some 
variation, this affecting story. At the hour ap- 
pointed,” says he, the Duke of Guise, his uncle 
the Duke of Aumale, and Henry d’Angoulcsme, the 

king’s 
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Tclio-ni, ii yoatli of the most interesting; i57'2. 
person, and the most engaging manners, who 

hud 


kind’s brotlicr, atteniled by about tliree hiiu« 

ilrcil to!lowers, repaired to the Admitars house, 
'i hey were tliere joined by a company of Catholic 
soldiers, commanded by Cosseins, wlioin the Duke of 
Anjou had stationed for tliat purpose, under arms, 
wiili t!mir matelics lhi;lned. The gate of the court, 
w iiich v/as only guarded by a few of tlie king of 
Navarre’s halberdiers, they instantly forced ; putting 
to death both them, avid ail the servants whom they 
met, without mercy. The nobles waited below, 
wliile La Besme, a native of Lorrain, and an imme- 
(liate dependant of the Duke of Guise, went up 
'Mo Coligiiy’s apartment. He was accompanied by 
Achille Petrucci, a Siennese gentleman retained by 
the Duke; by Colonel Sarlebous, and the other soL 
“ diers. 

‘‘ The Admiral hearing a disturbance, got up; and 
kneeling down, supporteAl himself against the bed, 
v/lien one of his servants, named Cornason, burst into 
the room. Coligny asked him, ^ What occ'sioued 
the noise?’ To wivich Cornason hastdy replied, 

‘ ]My lord, God calls us to him and instantly ran 
out at another door. The assassins entered a mo- 
inent afterwards, and advanced towards Coiigny, 
Addressing himself to La Besme, wlio had drawn 
** bis sword, the Admiral said, ^ A oung man, yon 
ought to reverence these grey hairs; but do what 
V 2 you 
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had married Collgny's daughter, was massa-' 
cred on that night at the same time, having 

attempted 


you think proper: my life can only be shortened 
a very liUle/ He liad scarcely spoken th(‘se words, 
when La Besme plunged the sword into his breast, 
and the others ({ispntefjed him with their daggers. 
They then threw^ his body down into the court, troni 
‘‘ whence it vras dragged into a stable.” 

DcThou’s account dltlers in no material point what¬ 
ever from that of Davila, Iho’ l^e mentions some cir¬ 
cumstances omitted by tiie last liistoriaii, Cosseins,” 
says de Thoii, having united himself to the Duke of 
Guise and his followers, on their arrival at the Ad- 
mirars lunise, ordered I;abonne, who kept the keys, 
to open the door in the king’s name. lie obeyed 
w’ithont the slightest rnspicion of treachery, and was 
instantly stabbed. The persons who were with him, 
astonished and territied at tiiis unexpected assassina- 
tiois, fexi ; and gaining tiie staircase, endeavored to 
stop the fiirther ciitrance of the ndrians, by barricad- 
ing the passage wiili chairs and tables. Meanwhile 
Coliony, hearing a noise, imaginet! that it was caused 
by some tunuilt; bat persisting to repose Idmself on 
the lioCiOr and good faitii o; (he king, he still con- 
ceived his person secure under ilie gu.ard which had 
“ been assigned for his .protiction ; ’till hearing a llar- 
quebusse tired in tlic court, he got out of bed. 
While be was preparing hlm.self for every event, the 
door of tlie staircase was burst open, and the assas¬ 


sins 
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attempted to save lamself on the roof of the 1^72. 
house, 'wliere he was lUscovered, and stabbed 

_ ^ 

‘‘ sins inounU-d to his upp-rtiucut. (’osseins, d’Aitins, 
Corberon, Cardillac, Sariabonz, retnicci, and a 
German named Hesme, avIiO Inid been a servant in 
tlie Duke of Guise’s lionst', entered liis chamber, all 
“ armed Avitli cuirasses. TIuy forced llic door, and 
Besme advanciiig first, villi a sv/ord in his hand, 
said to the Aeiiuiral, ^ Est-ce toi nui esC’oligny?’ 

^ C’est moi memc,’ ansv/tned Ise, with a serene air ; 
and shewing l^csme liis grey hairs, ^ Jenue iionime,’ 
added In*, ^ tu devrois respecter mou age ; niais 
‘‘ acheve. Tu nc penx abregcr aia vie que de fort peu 
“ de jonrs.’ Besme made no reply, but plunged his 
sword into the Adndrars body; aud drawing it out, 
cut liiui several tinu^s ae.rtiss the fact*, it is re-^ 
porled,” continues De Tlion, tiial (’oligny ex- 
“ claimed, 0 !i receiving iiie wound from I?esme, ^ Au 
inoiiis si jo perissois par la main (run liomme de 
coenr; et non par c<’lie d’un nnstnaible valet !’ 

‘‘ The Diil.e of (Adse, who during this unmanly 
‘‘ assasslinlion, had la eaaiiual in (lie court bclovf, witli 
the nobility who attended liim, denumdevl if tlie 
business was fiaislu'd ; and btang answered in the 
ailiniiatlve, ^ Monsieur (IbAngonh'.Mne,’ saitl lit', ‘ ne 
le croira point, s’d ne volt ]c traiire a si\s pieds.’ 

The body of the Adouiral was inniu'dlately tlirown 
down from a window ; and the (’mint d’Aiigoniesiac 
having wath a piece of linen wdpt'd otf the blood from 
“ the face, and recognized tlie features, disgraced him- 

V 3 ^ “ self 
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by the assassins. But, the fate of the Count 
de la Rochefoucault was attended with cir-^ 
cllmstances 5 \^hich excite peculiar pit}^ blended 
with indignation. He had passed the whole 
evening preceding the massacre, engaged with 
the king at play ; and Charles, touched with 
pity at the fate of a nobleman so amiable, for 

whom 


self so tar as to kick the corpse, and to treat it with 
other indignities.” 

Brantome, in his Life of Coligny,” relates, with 
scarcely any material variation, all the principal cir- 
ciinistances enumerated by De Lhoii and Davila. He 
says, that Sarlaboiis, governor of Havre, boasted to 
‘‘ iiave put tlie Admiral to death : but, that beyond a 
doubt, Bcsine gave the mortal blow ; as a reward for 
wliicli act of blood, the Duke of (uiisc, whose page 
he had been, ma;ri(\l him to the natural daughter 
^ of the rardinal of Lorrain. B( sme, vain of the cx- 
‘‘ ploit wliicli he inul piuformec.!, iwA iii expectation of 
receiving from Pliilip tlie second, a regard proper- 
tionate to its rnagniinde and importance, wciit into 
Spain two years aftei Nvards, where lie was treated by 
Pliilip witli great civility. That monarch conferred 
many favors on him ; but reture.iiig into France, 
G the just avciiger of crimes,” says Brantome, 
e thcr bl 11 ’led him, or Ids malignant destiny coii- 
‘‘ iicted him into the Ijands of the Hugonols; who 
** mi ie him prisoner as he passed thro’(he province 
of Guyenne, between Baibi^icipx aiul Chaleauneuf. 

Besine 
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Avhom he entertained a personal affection, 
would willingly have rescued him from the 
general destruction. With that intention he 
ordered la Rochefoucault to remain all night 
in his privy chamber; but the Count, appre¬ 
hending that the king only meant to divert 
himself at his expence, by some puerile tricks 
or pastimes, refused, and retired to his own 
apartment in the l/ouvre. “ 1 see,” said 
Charles, “ it is the will of (jod that he should 
“ perish A\ hen the officer who was sent to 
destroy him, knocked at the door, he opened 
it himself, believing it to have been the king; 
and seeing several persons masked, enter the 
room, he ad\anced gaily to meet them, but 
was instantly dispatched with their daggers 

The 


Kesme was carried iinmediidcly to tiio castle of 
Boulevillc, where tlie Sieur de Bertauville com- 
“ manded ; who detauied liini a considerable time, and 
at lengtii, on pretence of Ills having attempted to 
etfect his escape, caused him to be killed as a victim 
to the Manes of Coligny.” When we reflect on the 
fate of Robert Stuart, put to death at Jarnac, can we 
wonder at the retaliation ? 

^ Even Brantome severely arraigns and condemns 
the conduct of Charles, in permitting the Courit de la 
Y 4 Rochefou® 


1572. 
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1572. ^ 1)0 Count de Guerchy, mIio lodged in 

the same house with Coligny, wrapping his 
cloak about his arm, died sword-jn-hand ; 
and killed several of his murderers before lie 
fell himself. Soubise, covered wiih wounds, 
after a long and gallant defence, was at last 
put to death under the queen-mother's win- 

Rochefoucaiilt to be put to death, at the riiassacre of St. 
Bartholomew. He relates the circumstances attending 
it, with more raiuute accuracy than De Thou : When 
Chicot, the king’s buffoon, and his brother, the cap- 
tain Raymond,” says Brantome, came in the 
morning, to break open the door of La Kochefou- 
cault’s apartment, he immediately rose and dressed 
himself, imagining it to be Charles himself, who 
came to play some youthful frolic. The assassins 
“ continuing to attempt to force the door, he cried 
out (still conceiving that he addressed his discourse 
to the king), ‘ Ce soni des joiix du feu roy, votre 
pere; yoiis ne m’y attraperoz pas; car je suis tout 
cliaussc et vestu.’ lu this fatal, and u:isus|XT(ing 
security, he ordered the door to be openai, and was 
instantly murdered. Charles, in excuse for having 
permitted a nobleman on wliom he had recently 
bestowed so many marks of personal aftection, to be 
basely assassinated ; said, that he had two or three 
times in vain requested La RochcfoncauU to remain 
iu his own chamber, diirifig that fatal nig lit;—an 
apology whicli serves only to heighten the atrocity 
of tlie action !” 

clows ; 
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dow.'Si M’here, however incredible, the ladies ot' 
the court, with shameless and unfeeling curi¬ 
osity, went to A'iew his iwiked corpse, disfigured 
and bloody, The bodies of the slaughtered 
Hugonots were collected, and thrown in heaps 
before the palace of the Louvre, to satiate the 
vengeance of Catherine of IMcdicis, who derived 
a gratification from this inhuman spectacle. 
The Marechai de Tavannes, one of the most 
violent in the execution of the massacre, ran 
through the streets of ihnis, crying, “ Let 
blood ! let blood ! Bleeding is equally 
“ wholesome in the month of August, as in 
“ the month of ]\lay !” Even the king^ iiim- 
self, forgetful of the protection which he 
owed to his people, was personally aiding 013 
that night, in the slaughter of his Ilugenot 
subjects. It is confidently asserted, that lie 
fired on them with a long ilarquchusse h-oni 
the w'indow's of his palape, and endeavored 
to kill the fugitives who attempted to escape 
from the “ Fauxbourg St. Germain.” 

The Admiral’s body, which was treated 
with indignities that dishonor human nature, 
underwent all the fury of an enraged and 
barbarous populace. An Italian having first 

severed 
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1572. severed his head from the trunk, carried it* 
to Catherine of Medicis; after which the 
people cut off the hands, leaving the dis¬ 
figured remains upon a dunghill. In the after¬ 
noon they took the body up again, dragged it 
during three days in the dirt, then along the 
banks of the Seine, and lastly, carried it to the 
village of i\Iontfaucon; where it was hung upon 
a gibbet by the feet, suspended by an iron 
chain, and a fire lighted under it, by which 
it was scorched, without being consumed. In 
this condition, v hich might have extinguished 
all further sentiments of A'engcance, the king, 
with several of his courtiers, went to survey 
it; and as the corpse was become exceedingly 
offensive, some of them turning away their 
heads with disgust, “ The body of a dead 
“ enemy, ” said Charles, imitating the senti¬ 
ment attributed to A”iteliius, “ smells always 
“ well!”—The remains of Coligny, after so 
man)'^ indignities, ha\ ing been at length taken 
down pri\ ately from the gibbet, in a veiy dark 
night, by order of the i\Iarechal de i\Iont- 
niorenci, were interred v.ith the utmost pri¬ 
vacy, in the chapel of the castle of Cliantilli. 

INIany accidents or causes ner ertheless, con¬ 
duced, notwithstanding the rigorous orders 

issued 
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issued for an iruliscriniinate slaughter, to ^ 572 . 
rescue numbers of the liugonots. Even the 
king himself excepted two individuals from 
the common destruction. I’he first of these 
persons was his surgeon, the celebrated Am¬ 
brose Pare, whose superior and uncommon 
professional skill proved the chief instrument 
of his preservation; Charles having com¬ 
manded him to remain in his own apartment 
during that night. I’he other person was his 
nurse, to whom he was warmly attached, 
and to whom he scarcely ever refused any 
request. The Duke of Guise himself pre¬ 
served from death more than a hundred, with 
intent to attach them to his service, vihom 
he concealed during the violence of the mas¬ 
sacre, in his own palace. 

The Alontmorencis, all which famllv had 
been enrolled on the list, and devoted hv 
Catherine of IMedicls to death, were secured 
by the absence of the Marcdiul, their eldest 
brother, who, it ^^■as feared, might severely 
revenge the slaughter of his relation'^. The 
tears and entreaties of Mademoisslle <le Cha- 
teauneuf, prevailed on her lover, the i)uke of 
Anjou, to spare the Marechal de Cosse, who 
was nearly related to her, Biron, grand¬ 
master 
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1572, master of the artillery, afterwards so distin- 
g'uished under the reign of Henry the fourth, 
having pointed several Culverines over the 
gate of the arsenal, where he commanded; 
stopped in some measure the fury of the Ca¬ 
tholics, and afforded an asylum to many of 
his friends or adherents. 

The Count de j\Iontgomeri, and the Vi- 
dame of Chartres, with near a hundred Hu- 
gouot gentlemen, who were lodged to the 
south of the river Seine, in the “ Tauxbourg 

St. Germain,’’ escaped on horseback, half 
naked. ]\!t, treing pursued by the Duke of 
(iuise, and o^■ertaken at break of day, many 
of them were cut oft’; only the two chiefs 
and about ton of their followers arriving safe 
on the coast of Normandy, from v»hence 
they passed over into Engla.nd. ilcnry, king 
of Navarre, and his cousin the prince of 
Conde, were exempted from the general car¬ 
nage, tho’ not without violent ilehates in the 
council. Charles having ordered them both 
to be conducted into bis presence, commanded 
them, with menaces and imprecations, to 
abjure their religion, on pain of instant death. 
’I’he king of Navarre obeyed ; but the prince 

of 
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of Cond^, more firm, obstinately refusino- to 
renounce Ills religious piincipies, Charles, at 
leno'th, almost frantic ■witli indip;nation, said 
to him in three ^vort!s 5 iVlort, .^Uesse, ou 
Eastile!'’ This threat proved effectual; and the 
voung prince, terrified into submission, wisely 
complied with the necessity of his situation''b 

During 

Davila declares, that tlie Duke of Guise strenu¬ 
ously cnclcayored to have the tvfo princes of Bourbon 
included in the massacre : but, that Charles and the 
queen-mother thinking’ it an action so detestable, to 
imbrue their hands in tlie blood of their own relations, 
that no reasons of stale could in any degree justify or 
authorize it, p^TcmploriW refused their consent. He 
adds, that the king was i^ecnliarly inclined to adopt 
this resolution, from personal affection, and regard to 
the many \ irtues of Henry, king of Navarre. 

De/riion says, that the council was unanimous in 
their opinion tliat the king of Xavane, .so recently allied 
to Chadcs by a marriage with liis ovru sister, could not 
be put to death in the very arms of his bride, and in 
the palace of his brother-in-law. without rejecting 
indelible infamy on the perpetrators of such a deed, to 
the latest posterity. But he adds, that there was more 
diiiiculty relative to saving tlic prince of Conde, to¬ 
wards whom the court bore an hereditary hatred. Tlie 
entreaties of the Duke of Nevers, who had married the 
princess of Conde’s sister, added to Jiis own near alli¬ 


ance 
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Daring a whole week the massacre did not 
cease, tho' its extreme fury lasted only for 

the 


aiice \viiii the blood rojal, prevailed however over hb 
oiieuiies, and dctniniued ChiirUs io except him ffOiii 
the g:cneral d('st n\ctio?i. 

Davila aiivl De Tlioti perfeedy coincide in their ac¬ 
count of ilie liW'naces imuli* use of i^y (diaries, in order 
to compel tile two princes of Bourbon to renounce and 
abjure their reli^^ious opinions. The latter of these 
historians asserts, that about a fortuigld after the mas¬ 
sacre, on tlie 91 ji of September, tlie king*, irritated by 
tlie inflexibility of the prince of Condrg called for arnn; 
to be brouglit to him : and determined at the head of 
his guards to exterminate the surviving Hugouots, of 
vvhom tlie prince himself slH)nld be the first victim. 
The advice and cdbrts of tin* young queen liis wife, 
wlio besought liim nr>t to |)roceed to an act of such 
vengeance, w ilhout asldng the opinion of his councih 
induced Charles neverllieless to disnihs liis guards, and 
to desist from tljc prosecution of this barbarous pur¬ 
pose. But, on tlie foliowiag day, havirig sent for the 
princ(', he said to Henry, with a tone of voice and man¬ 
ner tlie most indigsuint, ]\icsse, niort, on prison per- 
petuelle!” A Di(m nc pUiisef’ answered Condt% 
que je clioisisse b premiere ! Pour les deux autres, 
chsl a Votre majeste a decider. Je pric la provi- 
“ deuce d<3 vouloir la guider dans la rcsolatiou qiPelle 
prendra.” This liumble and submissive, but hrin and 
courageous reply, having in some degree disarmed 

the 
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the two first days ; ciiid evei’y enormity wliicli 1572. 
zeal, revenge, or cruelty, are capable of in- 
fiuencing' mankiiul to commit, stain the re¬ 
gisters of this period. More than fi\e thou¬ 
sand persons of all ranks are supposed to 
have perisised by various kinds of death; the 
.Seine was loaded with fioating carcasses; and 
Charles beheld with satisfaction from the win¬ 
dows of the Louvre, a spectacle, from which 
he ouo'ht to have averted his eyes with hor- 
ror. A butcher, who entered the palace 
during the heat of the massacre, is said to 
have boasted to his sovereign, laying bare his 
bloody arm, that he had himself dispatched 
a hundred and fifty llugonots*. 

Far 


the violence of Charles, induced him to determine on 
a milder treatment. The prince of Condo, yielding 
soon afterwards to motives of terror, more than of con¬ 
viction, abjured the principles of the Reformation, and 
received absolution in the Pope’s name, from his uncle, 
the Cardinal of Bourbon ; as did hi.s two younger bro¬ 
thers, the prince of Coiili, and the Count de Soissons. 

^ The account ^Yhich Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
has given in her Memoirs, of the night of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, is not only authentic, but, too interesting in its 
pwn nature to be omitted. On the evening preceding 

the 
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lar iVoin appearing to manifest any token's 
of remorse^ at [he conternplalion of sach com¬ 
plicated 

ihc )nassav'"rr, Marearcl nt the queen licr in()(hcr''s 
CoiiclK'r,” \^hr, onlered her lo retire.—As I made 
my ceurtesyf’ says sluq my sister of Jjorrainf’ 
(Claude, j)ri::cess of I'ranee, married to the Duke of 
Lorrain), took hold of my arm, and stopping me, 
‘‘ burst into tears ; ^ iVIy God,’ said siie, ^ sister, do ndt 
go r ^v!^h !l frigjiteiied me extremely. The queen 
** my motiHM' perceived it, and calling my sister to 
“ her, ivpreliended Ijer very severely, forbidding lief 
‘‘ to say any thing to me. I saw plainly that they 
“ diifered, but could not hear their y, ords; and the 
“ queen conimaiided me a second time rudely to go 
“ to bed. My sister, melting into tears, bade me 
go{)d nigld, vdthout daring to say any thing else; 
and i ^\e!]t out, all trembling and terrified, without 
“ being able to imagine what I liad to fear.” 

Tlie king of Navarre was already in bed, and l^Iargaret 
found him snrninndcd by thirty or forty of the Hugo- 
not lords, y no rejuained the wiiole night in conversa¬ 
tion, upon the .s’abject of the Admiral’s late wounds 
At break of d'ly Henry rose, intending to play at tennisq 
and fully det('nniin d, as soon as Cliarlcs the ninth should 
be auake, to dema?ui justice on the assassins of Co- 
ligny. Margaret then yielding to fatigue, and having 
ordered the dcor of licr apartment to be shut, soon fell 
asleep ; but scaircdy had au hour elapsed, when a per¬ 
son came to the door, and knocking violently at it with 

liis 
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pllcaldd and extensive destruction, the qileen- 
tnother is said to have gazed with satisfaction 
on Coligny's head when presented to her; 
and to have sent it to Rome, as a present 
the most acceptable to tiie reigning Pope. 

Some 


bis hands and feet, cried out, “ Navarre! Navarre!’* 
The nurse, ^vho lay in her apartment, rose immediately 
to open it, apprehending it to be Henry, her husband. 
A gentleman, named Tersan, covered with wounds, and 
pnrsned by four archers, instantly burst in, threw him¬ 
self on her bed, and clasping her in his arms, besought 
her to save his life. lie had received two wounds, 
one in the ilcck from a sword, and the otlicr in his anil 
from a halberd. The archers, notwithstanding, pur¬ 
sued the object of their fury even into the jirincess’s 
citamber, and attempted to tear him from the asylum 
to which he had fled for refuge ; but as Tersan held 
ihe young cpieen closely embraced, it was impossibly 
to .sq)aratc tliem, till their cries brought to the spot 
Naneay, captain of the guards. Margaret says, that 
\n sjute of ali ihe liona^r of the spectacle, Nancay could 
iiot iu’lp lunghijig at the siiilatioii of Tersan; Uien com¬ 
manding the archers to leave the room, he granted 
'I'eraairs lile to the princess’s entreaties, who caused 
him to lie in lier own cabinet, and ordered his wounds 
to be dressed, till his erne was complete. 

'riie young queen, frightenett into agonies at this 
horrid sigld, put on a night-gown, and ran to her sister 
the Dnehess of Lorrain’s chamber, wdiere she arrived, 
more dead than alive. As she entered the antichamber, 
VOL. n. z a gen- 


1572. 
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1572. Some weeks after the massacre had ceased, 
Oct.28.she accompanied the king her son, to Avitness 
the execution of 13riquemaut, a llugonot 
gentleman of seAenty-tAvo years old, and of 
CaA'agnes, a master of the court of requests, 
Avho had escaped in the general slaughter; 
but Avho being afterwards discovered, Av^ere 
condemned to suffer capital punishment. By 
an excess of barbarity Avhich it is difficult to 
credit, the king aaus desirous of enjoying the 
sight of their last agonies. The night having 
closed in before they Avere conducted to the 
gibbet, he commanded torches to be held up 
to the faces of the criminals, Avith a vieAv of 
attentively reniarking the effects Avhich the 
approach of death produced upon their fea¬ 
tures. Tn perusing these facts, we may con- 


a irnitlenuni iiaiBed ’was shibbed '\vitli a hal- 

bri\l, at 1\vo stojvs from lior. Ovta'come lliis sc- 
coiui barbarity, she hiinttai into ilie arnus of Nan^ay, 
and blie cieclanks that ,>1k* \v:is sprinkled all over with 
the blood of these miserable victims. Naii^ay informed 
li( i of tlic kino' of Navarre's safety, who was at that 
lime in GliariesN closet. She want thither; and throw* 
ing' herst‘]f at Iut brother’s and thi' qneen-mothicrN feet, 
implored, and at iength procunal with dillicnlty, the 
pardon of Miossans and Annagnac, two niigoiiots in 
her husbiUidN service. 


ceive. 
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Feive ourselves transported from the capital 1573. 
of a ci\ ilized and Christian country, to the 
worst periods of the history of Rome, tinder 
the most depraved, or most flagitious of the 
family of the Ca?sars. 

As if the insults and indiarnities shewn 

o 

to Coligny, before, as well as subsequent to 
Ills assassination, were not considered by the 
government to be sutiicient for expiating the 
double crime of heresy and rebellion; new 
acts of outrage were permitted towards his 
memory. An efiigy representing his person, 
was drawn upon a sledge to the place at 
which Briquemaut and Cavagnes had been 
'-•vecuted, where it was suspended on a sal- 
lows: nor w as it omitted to put a tooth-* 
pick into the mouth of the figure, in order 
to render the resemblance complete ; Coligny, 
when alive, usually appearing with one on all 
occasions. Gaspard de la Chatre, Count de 
iNancav, had been previously dispatched by 
the court, to the castle of Chatillon, to seize 
on the Admiral’s wife and children, as well 
as on those of d’Andelot Ins brother. But 
intelli 2 :ence of the massacre havino; reached 
them, Coligny"s widovv and his eldest son, 
together with his daughter who had been 
z 2 married 
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married to Teligni; accompanied by the 
Count de I^aval, son to d’Andelot, escaped, 
and arrived safe at Geneva. Kot thinking 
themselves even in that asylum, secure from 
the vengeance of Catherine of Meclicis, they 
removed into the territories of the Canton of 
Berne, where they remained concealed. The 
younger children, who were all conducted 
to Paris, notwithstanding their youth and in¬ 
nocence, fell victims to the sanguinary policy 
of the government. The example exhibited 
by the sovei’eign and the capital, was too 
faithfully followed thro’ the various provinces 
of the Trench monarchy, into all which simi¬ 
lar orders had been dispatched. Some few 
individuals nevertheless, superior to the age 
in which they lived, and whose names pos¬ 
terity will for ever cherish ; refusing to com¬ 
ply with so barbarous a mandate, tho’ signed 
by the king’s hand, prcseiwed the Mugonots 
from outrage or \iolence in their respective 
governments^". 

In 


■* In the cities of I.yniis, Orleans, Rouen, ilourijes. 
Angers, anil Toulouse, the royal orders for massacring 
the protestarits, were most inij)!ic!t!y obeyed. In Pro¬ 
vence. Claude dc Savoye, Count de Tcncle, absolutely 

refused 
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In Charles’s perplexed and contradictory 1572. 
conduct subsequent to the massacre, we 
plainly trace his own reluctant consciousness 
of the infamy, as w'ell as atrocity of that 
transaction. Unwilling to take wholly upon 
himself the load of so awful a responsibility, 
he first accused the Duke of Guise, as the Sept. 


refused to pay any obedience to so detestable a com¬ 
mand; for which,” says Davila, he was secretly 
dispatched soon afterwards at Avignon ; and, as it 
was commonly believed, by a commission from the 
king.”—St. Herein, governor of A^uvergne, and Dc 
Gordes, who commanded in tlie ])rovinceof Dauphine, 
likewise declined compliance with the orders sent to 
them, for the extermination of llie Calvinists. To the 
honor of the Catholic ri ligion, the Bishop of Lizieux 
protected tliem from injury in his diocese; as did the 
Marechal de Matignon, in tlie city of Alen^^on. But, 
above all, the answer sent by tlie Viscount d'Ortez to 
Charles, merits never to b<‘ tbrgoden. It was to this 
eflect: Sire, 1 luive read die letter, enjoiuiug a mas- 

sacre of the Ilngonots, to tlie inhabitants of Bay- 
onne. Vour majesty has many faithfully devoted 
subjects in tliis city, but not one executioner.” Me- 
zerai estimates the iminber of Llugonots put io death in 
the various provinces, at twent y-fivc thousand; De 
Thou supposes tliem to have amounted to tliirty thou¬ 
sand ; and Davila even carries the computation to more 
than forty thousand persons, of all ages and conditions. 

z 3 sole 
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Feb. 


sole author of it, in bis circular letters trans« 
mitted thro’ the kingdom. But, afterwards, 
aware that such an assertion could only aggra¬ 
vate the guilt, as well as increase the shame 
attending on the act, he thought proper to 
avow himself as the perpetrator of it. Sati-? 
ated with the sacrifice of so many Ilugonots, 
the court did not even conceive it possible 
that they could rise again in arms, without 
leaders, and destitute of every apparent means 
of support; but in this confidence Charles 
was deceived. Oppressed as they were by 
superior numbers, the zeal for their religion, 
which this cruel persecution had heightened 
and confirmed, rendered them nevertheless 
invincible. Instead of tamely submitting, or 
throwing themselves on the mercy of the 
crown, llsey stood on their defence in several 
provinces, erected anew the standard of revolt, 
and even resisted with success the eObrts of 
their victorious enemies. 

Rochelle, which was become the central 
point, and the grand asylum of Calvinism, 
having shut its gates against the royal forces, 
and preparing to defend itself in case of a 
siege ; the Duke of Anjou was sent at the 

head 
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head of a numerous army to invest it, carry¬ 
ing Avith him to the attack, almost all the 
young nobility of France. Francis, Duke of 
Alencon, youngest of the sons of Henry the 
second; together with the king of Navarre, 
and the prince of Conde, who were dragged 
to the attack of Rochelle, as hostages ; were 
all detained in the royal camp. It is CAcn 
pretended that Catherine had formed a pro¬ 
ject for the dissolution of her daughter JMar- 
garet’s inauspicious marriage ; but, the prin¬ 
cess herself opposing this intention, refused 
to consent to its executioiC^ 

I'here 


* Margaret, in her Afeinoirs, has given a very cu¬ 
rious relation of lier niot'ier’s measures for procuring this 
divorce. Catherine demanding of her daughter, whe- 
Iher Henry had cousummaled the nuptials on thc^ 
bridal niglit; asked her, as site avserts, “ Si son mari 
etoit lioinme ? pareeqne si eela n’eloil pas, cc seroit 
nn moyen de hi demai ier.” The answer wliicli Mar¬ 
garet pretends tliat she made to (iiis extraordinary 
question, is siiigidar ; peculiiuly so, if we consider flic 
dissolute character and manners attributed to tlie prin¬ 
cess herself. She assured Catlicrine, with all file ap- 
pearaticc of simplicity and iimoeeiice, that “ site bc- 
“ sought her majesty to believe, fli.it she did not un- 
“ derstand tlic import of what was asked her ; but lliat 

/ 1 “ she 
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1575 . There are few examples in modern history, 
of a siege carried on with greater vigor, or 
sustained with more determined obstinacy, 
March, than that of Rochelle. The Duke of x4njou 
in vain blocl;aded it on every side ; Ins reite¬ 
rated and bloody attacks, in which A’ast num¬ 
bers of his soldiers tell, neither territied the 

slie Avould remain 4villi the Iiiisband whom Ihey had 
given her; Me doutant bien,” acids she, qiie la 
separation n’avoit pour but, cjue la per(e oe inon 
mari.”—If \se may believe this anecdote*, it appears 
difficult to assign any other motive for the conduct of 
the queen of Navarre, than that of humanity, as she 
r.ever entertained a^y personal affection ibr Henry, 
during the wfiolc course of her life ; unless we sup¬ 
pose, that a reiuctance to lay down tiie title of 
might have inriuenced her in tiic rejection of siicli a 
proposition. 

That the marriage was consummated, is a point be¬ 
yond all doubt, since Henry the* fourth himself avowed 
it, tho’ the confession was injurious to his objects and 
interests, rdany ^cais athTwards, when liis divorce 
was solicited in the court of ib'mc, he was informed, 
f!u»t he IcckI only to imitate, tlie (‘xanqde set liiin by 
f iOuis tJic twclftli, of denying tin* consummation of his 
nuptials. No,” said Ibairy, it is an assertion 
V, liieh 1 cannot make : imr is it credible', that a man 
*• of iT.y constitution, and a voman of tlic princess’s 
** coniph'.xion, could possibly fail to have coinpletc4 
the nuptial rites.” 


inhabi- 
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inhabitants, nor disposed them to capitulate ; 1573. 
while, on the other hand, the political in¬ 
trigues, dissentions, and opposite factions, 
with which his camp \vas agitated, augmented 
the obstacles to his success. 

Francis, Duke of Alencon, now nineteen 
years of age, whose character began to unfold 
itself, aimed and aspired tc form a new party 
in the distracted state. I] is person, destitute 
of grace or elegance, corresponded with the 
formation of his mind. Turbulent and rest¬ 
less, he beheld with envy and discontent his 
brother Henry’s military reputation. Anxiou.s 
to obtain political consideration, by whatever 
means, he united himself with the Ifngonots 
and the king of Navarre, to revenge the death 
of Coligny. Irresolute, capricious, and in¬ 
capable of firmness on gn at oi-casions. he 
always deserted his frieiuks when in d!>tress: 
void of faith and honor, no reliance ccnid he 
reposed on his promises or engagemenis. ilis 
elevated rank, as youngest brother of tiie king, 
together with his personal courage, which was 
undisputed, counterbalanced notwithstamding, 
in some measure, these numerous defects ol' 
nature and of disposition ; nor does he seem 

to 
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1575. to have been alto^eiher destitute of generous 
and better principles or inclinations, which 
sometimes manifested themselves, tho" they 
did not sjstematicaliy influence or govern his 
conduct^. 

His 


^ Francis, Duke of Alengon, the fifth and youngest 
son of Henry the second, who was born on the ISth of 
March, J5545 at his baptism received the name of 
Hercules; which his mother Catherine afterwards 
changed, from a superstitious expectation of prolong* 
ing his life by that nl(eratio\i. It w ould appear that sIiQ 
never loved him ^vith maternal affection; frequently 
calling'him, 5lon fils egare.’^ Having received in 
his childhood, some impressions favorable to tlie Rc^ 
formed religion, from tlic persons wlio liad tlie cliarge 
of his education, he had connected himself very closely 
with Coligny, previous (o th(‘ massacre of 8t. Rar- 
iholomew ; with flie intentions of perpetrating >Yhich 
he was totally unacqiiaiiited, being exchuhnl from 
any participation in his mother’s conncils. The Duke 
of Alcncon appearing deeply affected at Folige.y’s 
death, which he bewailerl v/ith tears; Catherine, de¬ 
sirous of effacing these seirlinieiits fronl lu r son’^ minri, 
caused a part of tlie AdmiraTs journal, whirli liad 
been brougiit her, to be read to liini ; in which he 
had strongly advised Charles the niiitli not to con* 
fer upon his brotlicrs too nuich anihorily, nor to as¬ 
sign them large establisliim’nts. Observe,” said she, 
what counsel your good friend gives the king !” 

I know 
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His practices and political connexion Avilli 
the king of Navarre, which were soon di¬ 
vulged, 


1573 . 


I know not,’’ replied tlie Duke, whether h loved 
me mucli; but I uni convinced fhut none excevt a 
man most faithtnl to his majesty, and most zealous 
for the state, Avoiild be t!ie an.tijor of such advice.” 
Davila attributes this afL*clcd attachment of the Dnkcr 
of Alen^on to the raemory of Coliirny, entirely to the 
envy and jealousy which he felt at his brother Henry’s 
power and great reputation. That historian has de¬ 
pictured the Duke of Alcncon under tlic most unfavor¬ 
able colors, as deficient in any talents or qualities 
worthy of esteem, and as incapable of siitiering a com¬ 
parison with the Duke of Anjou.—La propria capa- 
cita, e I’habilila di liii,” says Davila, era slimato 
molto inferiore, e d’ingegno, & di valore, al Duca 
d’Angio.” In anotlier place, speaking of that prince^ 
he thus delineates his character: Francesco, Dnca 

d’Alansone, terzo fratello del re, il quale non solo 
era giovane d’anni, & per difetto dell’ eta privo 
d’esperienza ; ma pernatiira, aucora dotato di poca 
capacita d’ingegno, e d’animo cosi volnbile, c cosi 
goiifio, che si vedeva moUo pin inclinato a consigli 
torbidi e precipitosi, che a maniera di vita pi udcnU', 
e moderata.”—Dc Thou has drawn his porinnt in a 
much more flattering manner, tlio’ admitting Iris d(‘- 
fects and weaknesses. Vif, eloquent, canirageiix, 
affable, et magnifique ; mais ambitieux, inqiiic't, ei 
changeant,” —Mezerai, on the other hand, speaks 

in 
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vulged, spread a great alarm at court. 
Charles, irritated at his brother’s conduct, 
and apprehensive of new commotions break¬ 
ing out, sent him a strict prohibition from 
quitting the camp on any pretence. He at 
the same time ordered the Duke of Anjou 
to accelerate by every possible effort the re¬ 
duction of Rochelle, on account of the urgent 
necessity which he had of the return of the 
troops, for the protection of his own person 
and authority. 

in terms of disapprobation, mingled 'wiili contempt, of 
his qualities both of body and of mind.—Prince am- 
bitieux et inquict,” says he, meprise pour sa petite 
taille, et sa manvriise mine ; capable d’embrasser 
toutes sortes dVntreprises sans raison, et dc les aban. 
donner aiissi legerement.” 

Tho’ most of the French liistorians describe his per¬ 
son as mean, and almost tlefornied, yet De Thon con¬ 
tradicts that assertion. I! etoit pt'tit, niais bien fait. 

Sa phisionomic etoit ngrovable, qnoiqn’il ent le ic\ut 
^Mbrt bruri, et le visage gate par la ])etit(' verole.” 
These arc De Tlion’s ’Aorils, — ]VJantfancon, in liis 
“ Monumens de la iMonarcliie Franeoise,” has pre¬ 
served t^vo portraits of h>anris, Duke of Alem^on ; one 
of 'which is only a bnst ; the other, a whole length, in 
complete armour. In neitlnT of tliese, does lie ap]X‘ar 
to be eitlier deformed in his tlgnre, or deficient in ex¬ 
pression cf conntenaiu’e, and personal elegance. 

iUrcadv 

t' 
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Already the king began to be sensible of ^^73 
the delusion into whicli he had been plunged, 
by his mother’s pernicious counsels. The 
horror necessarily excited by his reflections on 
the massacre of St. Bartliolomew, remained 


indelibly impressed on his imagination; his 
accustomed gaiety and complacencj' no longer 
appeared in his countenance; while in its 
place a fixed and melancholy gloom took pos¬ 
session of his mind. Perceiving the ignominy 
and detestation with which his unparalleled 
barbarity and perfidy had marked him to the 
latest posterity; he could not dissemble his 
lesentment of Catherine’s advice, which had 


induced him thus to violate the primary duties 
of religion and humanity. The agitation of 
his thoughts, and the reproaches of his con¬ 
science, irritating the natural \iolence of his 
temper, carried him to excesses of rage, which 
were equally injurious to himself, and to those 
about him. His h^llh, undermined by his 
reflections, already appeared to sink under 
the load of self-condemnation. The queen- 
mother having about this time reproved him 
for his furious passion with some of his ser¬ 
vants, and observing, that it would become 


him 
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1573. better to exert that anger against the re¬ 
bels, who caused the destruction of so many 
of his faithful and loyal subjects before Ro¬ 
chelle ; he replied, “ Madame, qui en est 

“ cause que vous ? Par la mort.vous 

“ etes cause de tout!” 

bile these symptoms of animosity be¬ 
tween Charles and bis mother began to mani¬ 
fest themselves, and while Henry exhausted 
bis army in inelfectual attempts against Ro- 
June, chelle; tlie intelligence arrived at Paris, of 
this latter prince's election to the crown of Po¬ 
land. It was an event, which, tho' originally 
solicited, was Imwever no longer desired, on 
the part of Catiierine, and her favorite son. 
The Duke of Anjou, who necessarily consi¬ 
dered himself as immediate heir to the crown 
of France, while bis l>rolher had no male 
issue by the queen; an;l w ho had from his 
infancy been accustomed to the dissipations of 
the most magnilicent court then existing ; re¬ 
garded with a sort of horror, the idea of going 
to reign over a barbarous people, so far re¬ 
moved froin his native country, at the other 
e>.tr»;aiity of Europe. Impressed with thes6 
sentiments, he liad, in conjunction with his 

mother, 
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toother, en \- oied by every secret method, 1573. 
to counteract .-the success ot the negotiation 
which was meant to place liini on the Polish 
throne. jJut, Montliic, bishop of V alence, 
who had been sent into Poland, in order to 
gain the suffrages of the Diet; regarding his 
sovereign’s orders and his own honor, more 
than Catherine’s or Henry’s concealed wishes; 
acted with so much vigor and address at the 
election, on the decease of Sigismund Au¬ 
gustus. that the Duke of Anjou was chosen 
king. This event forming an ostensible and 
honorable pretext for withdrawing his ttoops, 
broken, as well as diminished by an unsuccess¬ 
ful siege, of so long duration, deputies were 
appointed for tiie purpose on either side. 

They soon concluded a general pacification, June 25. 
not onl 3 >- for the city of Ilochelle, but for the 
whole kingdom ; tho’ on terms less favorable 
to die Hugonots, than any of the three pre¬ 
ceding treaties of peace. 

The Duke of Anjou having tenninated this 
important negotiation, which promised once 
more to restore tranquillity to France; em¬ 
barked on l^oard the royal gallics, conducting 

with him his brother the Fluke of Alencoii, 

^ * 

the 
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1573. the king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde* 
lianding at Nantes, he remounted the river 
Loire to Clery; at which place having per^ 
formed a vow which he had made, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Orleans, where he was received 
with evei’v mark of solemnity and magnifi¬ 
cence. Tire Polish ambassadors, twelve in 
Aug. 19 . number, made their entry into the capital 
soon afterwards, at which city Henry had pre¬ 
viously arrived, d’he decree which elected him 
to fill the vacant throne, enclosed in a silver 
box, sealed with a hundred and ten seals of 
Prelates, Palatines, and Castellans, was then 
publicly read ; Charles, habited in his royal 
robes, and accompanied by all the grandee.s 
of the court, being present at this ceremony. 

hen Te Deum had been sung, the king 
rising from his seat, embraced his brother, 
the new' soveieigii. Henry next saluted the 
Duke of Alen^on, and the king of Navarre; 
after which all the noblemen of the court paid 
him the customary nrspects and congratula¬ 
tions. Catherineof .Medicis,however internally 
concerned she was at the event, did not the 
less display all her characteristic magnificence 
on this occasion, in the splendid diversions 

and 
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iiud entertanunnits with Avliicli she airected 1573, 
to celebrate her son’s accession to the throne 
of Poland^^ 

Charles, on the other hand, who had em¬ 
braced the firm resolution of reigning alone^ Sept, 
and of adopting measures more salutary and 
beneficent to his people, than those which he 
laid hitherto pursued ; recei\ed with extreme 
satisfaction the intelllgenee of his brothers 


- lirantomc has given us a luiimte description of 
Catherine's baiiqiirts and ainuseinents, exhibited on 
liie arri^a] ot‘ the Polisli ambassadors. Sixteen ladies 
of tlic court, representing t!ie sixteen provinces of 
j'rancc', dressed with the most perfect propriety, in 
Jiabits emblematical of (heir ideal characters, formed a 
dance, which p<‘iTormcd in ilie palace of the 

'ruiUeri('s. As far as wa* an* able to judge, scarcely 
any of the supeib Carousals of Louis the foiirtecnth, 
u('re su[)eri()r in (deganct*. in brilluincy, t)r in efTecI, to 
ilio^c of Catherine of ]\iedicis, which were exiubited 
mairly a ctaitury earlier in point of time. 

^dargarel, queen of N:ivarre, formed the animating 
son! of these diversions. Idea' beiiiiv, g'-irty. and 
abc)V{*alI, that air peculiar to her, vdiich breathed and 
itis])iiTd desire, rendered lu'r tiie most fascinating prin¬ 
cess in the Avorld. Lasco, one of the noblemen com* 
j)Osiug ihc Polisdi embassy, when lie was pr(\sonted to her, 
was so overcome with lier attractioiis, ttiat he burst 
into the most passionate exclamations of rapture and 
astonisliment, at the sight of so charming a Avoinan. 

VOL. II. .V a election 
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1573. election to a distant crown. Having: long- per- 

o e> r 

ceived the error which liis mother’s counsels 
had induced him to commit, of entrusting to 
Henry so extensive an authority, civil, as Avell 
as militaiy ; he now saw hi)nself on the point 
of being released from a rival, who became 
every year more obnoxious to liim. Actu¬ 
ated by those wishes, he hastened his bro¬ 
ther’s departure with \ isihlc anxiety and im¬ 
patience ; but the king of J^oland protracted 
his stay under a thousand pretences. Ca¬ 
therine’s maternal partiality towards him; the 
charms of a luxurious court; tiie possession 
of power scarcely inferior to that exercised 
by the king himself; added to tlie not im¬ 
probable expectation of the crown of ranee 
as not remote ; all these moti\'es contributed 
to detain him. In atklition to them, a pas¬ 
sion still more tyrannical rendered him deaf 
lo the voice of ambition, no k'ss than to the 
suggestions of U'ason. He was ardently at¬ 
tached to the pi ineess ol’ Conde ; and his 
heart, naturally susceptible of tb.e impressions 
of dissolute pleasure, endeavored in vain to 
extricate itself fi on'i tlie powerful effect of her 
charms. 

Alary o!' Cloves, uianied to Henry, prince 

or 
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of Concle, who was at this time only seven- 1573. 
teen years of age, possessed attractions of 
person the most irresistibles Jler mind, im¬ 
proved and elegant, corresponded with her 
external figure; while her heart, corrupted 
by the contagious examples of ^ ice which she 
saw on every side around her, had not been 
able to resist so accomjilished a lover, as the 
liero of Jarnac and of JMoncontour. A sense 
of honor, and a regard to the nuptial voW 
which she had so recently made, long never¬ 
theless supported her against seduction; but 
Ifenry, master of all the arts which such a 
design naturally inspires and dictates, em¬ 
ployed the most elfectual methods to obtain, 
the gratification of his wishes. His sister, the 
queen of Navarre, lent her assistance in ob¬ 
taining for him the possession of his mistress; 
even the Duiee of Guise, forsi'ettinii’ his natu- 
ral haimhtiness, a.nd united to the king of 
Poland by the closest ties of friendship, did 
not hesitate to aid Henry with all his elo¬ 
quence. His uncle, the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
tho’ a priest and an ecdesiaslic, was the first, 
in defiance equally of decency and of morals, 
to persuade him to undertake this humiliat- 
.V a 2 ing 

O 
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ing office^ and to procure his own sister-in- 
law for Heniy. Overcome by so importu¬ 
nate a suit, the princess of Conde yielded at 
length: the first decisive interview between 
herself and th(*< king of Poland, took place 
at the palace of the Lou\ re ; where she was 
deliv^ered up to him as a sort of victim, ])y 
Margaret of Valois and the Duke of Guise'". 

Neither Dtivila nor Do Tlioii liavc' descended to 
the narration of this interesting story, wliich they per¬ 
haps considered as below the dignity of history: but 
Mezerai expressly assigns the attachment of tin* king of 
Poland for the princess of Coiule, as the most insur¬ 
mountable obstacle te his departure from France. lie 
confirms likewise the part wliicli tiu' Duke of Guise 
acted in it; and adds, thattlic Duke offered Henry fifty 
thousand men, to protect liim from the resentment of 
Charles, if he should think proper to persist in refusing 
to quit Paris, in order to take possession of Iiis new do¬ 
minions.—Desportes, tlic celebrated poet, who accom¬ 
panied the king of Poland to Cracow, lias giv(‘ii an 
account of this amour, and has miirjt(‘ly described the 
hitcrview oftlie two lovers, in a ])oem called Clco- 
phon.” Henry is tJiere named J^irilas ; the princess 
of Coiide, Olympia : and Margaret of Valois, Fleur de 
Lys. Bussi d’Amboise, tlie (]ue(Mi of Navarre’s lover, 
is supposed to be depictured under the character of Ni- 
reiis; as are the Duke of Guise, and his mistress, Madame 
de Sauve, under the names of J'luridant aivd Camilla. 

Amidst 
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Amidst the pleasures to which the two 1^73. 
lovers at first abandoned themselves, Plenry 
lost sight of every other object or incitement 
to action. He seemed even to have forgotten 
all the duties imposed on him by his new 
dignity. A crown, which could only be pur¬ 
chased by a removal from France and from 
the princess of Conde, did not in any degree 
appear to him worthy of the sacrifice. But a 
necessity more imperious, as well as severe, 
soon compelled him to hasten his departure. 

Charles growing hourly more and more im¬ 
patient at his delays, at length informed the 
queen-mother, w ith his usual vehemence, that 
he would not permit of the king of i^oland’s 
lonsrer stay ; addino-, that one or the other 
of them must instantly quit the kingdom. 

Alarmed at so peremptory an intimation, 

Henry began Ins preparations, ordered all 
his equipage and attendant.', to be ready, hut 
still delayed his final dejiarture. I’he Duke 
of Guise, who flaitered him with the hopes 
of Charles’s death as near at hand, ollered, 
if he wTis determined to stay in France, to 
jirotect him against the king’s resentment 
with fifty thousand forces. Three days hav- 

\ a ina 
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1573 . ing elapsed in this stale of vmcertainty, 
Charles, irritated at length almost to fury, 
and persuaded that Catherine chiefly pre¬ 
vented the king of Poland’s journey; per¬ 
haps from some treasonable and dangerpus 
intentions which she meditated in his favpr; 
no longer observed any measures with his 
mother. He ordered the door of his apart-^ 
ment to he shut against her, and began to 
project some more eflectual designs against 
herself and her favorite son. 

These unecpiivocal inarks of Charles’s dis¬ 
pleasure, which terrified Catherine, induced, 
her to implore the king pf Poland to delay 
no longer his departure, if he regarded his 
own personal safety. Hpnry consenting 
Sept. 28.therefore with extreme reluctance, prepared 
to commence liis journey. The whole court 
accompanied him ; Charles himself, more from 
motives of prudence, than from sentiments pf 
affection, being among the number. Pie found 
himself nevertheless, unable to conduct his 
brother to quite the frontier of France, as he 
had intended; a slow fever, attended w ith a 
yiolent giddiness in the head, and pains about 
his heart and stomach, paving obliged him to 

stop' 
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1573. 


Stop at the town of V itry in Champagne^*. 
The queen-mother, the Duke of Alencon, 

with 


^ De Thou, in his account of the illness of Cliarles 
the ninth, and llic symptoms attending* it, not only at¬ 
tributes it to poison 5 bnt lie expressly names Charles 
de Condi de la Tour, great master of tlic Avardrobe, as 
the person ^vho, in concert Avith liis two brolhers, the 
Marechal de Ketz, and the bisliop of Paris, *\vas sus¬ 
pected of having executed this detestable project. The 
family of Condi, originally Tuscan, who liad fallowed 
the CjUeen-mother from Florence into France ; had been 
-elevated by Charles, at Catlicrinc’s suggestion, to the 
highest dignities and employments. The Marechal de 
Retz, who had succeeded La Cipierre, in tlie important 
charge of governor to tlie young monarch, liad enjoyed 
the greatest degree of his personal favor and affection. 
But the king, naturally discerning, liad begun to ma¬ 
nifest some concern at the profn.sion of honors wliicli 
lie had heaped on tlie family, and to repent of liis own 
liberality, in addition to this decrease of his public re¬ 
gard and protection, was joined anotlier more Avoiind- 
ing, tho’ more private affront, on the part of Charles, 
lie had become deeply sensible to the ])eauty and at¬ 
tractions of Helena Bon, w ife to the Count de la I'onr, 
and had rmnoved her luisband from court, in order to 
facilitate his interviews with the lady, 'i'he Count, Avho 
suspected tlieirattachment, rdurnuig unexpectedly, was 
too wdl satisfied by the evidence of his own senses, tliat 
all his appreliensions were founded iii Irutli. Cliarles, 
•A a 1 instead 
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1573. ^vith the king and queen of Navarre, and a 
great train of the nobility, continued their 
progress with Henry as far as Blamont in 
Lorrain, where the separation took place be¬ 
tween him and Catherine, She held him long 

m 


instead of endeavoring to mollify the resentment of 
ilie Count, menaced him witli the severest effects of his 
indignation, if lie presumed to treat liis Avife with rigor. 
The story became public; and it was said, that the 
Duke of Guise, discontented with Cliarles, instigated 
and inflamed the Count de la Tour to vengeance. The 
queen-motlier herself was not spared on this occasion ; 
and popular report asserted, that she was neither nn* 
acquainted with, nor adverse to the projects, for the 
king’s destruction. Her assurances to the king of 
Poland at Ins departure, that he would not be long 
absent,” increased these suspicions, and induced her 
enemies to pretend that she was privy to the attempts 
against Charles’s life. Such is De Thou’s account of 
tliat prince’s disorder, and of its cause; the scene of 
which he lays at the town of Villers Cotcretz, between 
]\aris and V itry in Champagne; to which last place, 
tho’ severeb/ indisposed, he continued his journey, and 
where he vas finally compelled to stop, by more 
violent attacks of a similar nature. 

Davila makes no mention whatever of Charles’s ilE 
ness, during tlic journey of his brother Henry towards 
the frontiers: but Mezerai speaks of it in very ambi¬ 


guous 
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in her arms, unable to bid him adieu, ■svliile 1573. 
sighs and tears interrupted her voice. Among 
the expressions of consolation which she used, 
with a view to diminish the excess of his grief 
on this exile from his country ; Allez, mon 
‘‘ Ills said she, “ vous n’y demeurerez pas 
“ long terns!” The seeming ambiguity of 
this dark prediction; Charles's illness, ac¬ 
companied with extraordinary, as well as 
alarming symptoms; the well known and 
recent quarrel between the brothers, which 
had precerlcd it; and the queen-mother’s par¬ 
tiality to the king of Polanil ; all these cir¬ 
cumstances gare rise to reports and suspi¬ 
cions, tho’ probably in themselves unjust, 
that Charles’s seizure was the effect of poison. 

The king’s disorders might perhaps more 
reasonably be attributed to natural causes, 
than to aipv other origin ; since we find the 
J'^rench historians are unanimously agreed, 

guous cuicl cniguiatical terms. A few days/’ says 
he, after the menaces Vvlucli Charles liad used to* 
wards his mother, lie liad been seized with a slow, 
malignant fever, accompanied with a \^ertigo, and 
pains about his heart at every moment.” He insi* 
nuates that unnatural means were suspected, but leaves 
|hc point dark and undetermined. 


that 
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1573. that ever since the massacre of Paris, he had 
betraj^ed marks of great mental agitation and 
distress. He had besides impaired his consti¬ 
tution by too violent or too laborious exer¬ 
cises ; and his lungs were particularly affected, 
in consequence of constantly blow ing the liorn 
when he went to the chace. Charles was ac¬ 
customed to play at Tennis, during five or six 
hours without intermission, which extremely 
agitated and heated his blood: he became 

O 

incapable of sleeping except for a very short 
itme, at intervals ; and even then his slumbers 
were restless and disordered. I’hese physical 
and moral causes, which probably conducted 
him, tho’ slowly, to the grave; might without 
any sinister interpretation fully explain, and 
even justify Catherine’s assurances to the 
king of Poland, that Ills absence from Prance 
w'ould not be of long duratioiCb 

Henry 


* Braiitonip says, that Cljarlcs never recovered Iris 
tranquillity of mind, nor even tire exterior appearance 
of repose, after die massacre of St. Baiiholomew. 1 
** saw him,” says Brantomc, on my return from the 
siege of Koclielle, and found him entirely changed.” 

On nc ini voyoit,” adds he, phis an visage. 
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Henry meamvbile, accompanied with seve- ••574. 
ral of the first nobility of the kingdom, and 
a train of five hundred gentlemen, having 
grossed the whole Germanic empire, arrived 
at Miezrich, the first city of the Polish do- 
ipinions, in the depth of winter. All theJan. 25, 
princes thro’ whose territories he passed, en¬ 
deavored to outvie each other in the honors 
which they paid to so iliustrioiis a stranger ; 
and he was received at Cracow with every 
demonstration of national joy, as well as of 

cctto (loaceur qn’oii avoit accoiitnmc de liii voir.”— 

Mozcrai eunmrratrs tlie violent exercises to which the 
kin" licid accustomed himself; dc courir a la cliasse, 
piquer de «;rands clievanx, de joiier a la paunie 
‘‘ cinque on six heurcs durant, de forger et battre le 
fer a tour de bras.” xVW these imprudent excesses 
had naturally thrown Ins blood into a state of fermen¬ 
tation, higidy injurious to liis health ; and when joined 
to the uneasy rejections which continually liaunled 
him, contributed to prevent liis recovery.—Dc Thou, 
who equally admits the effect of the massacre on the 
king’s mind, says, that after the day of St. Bartho- 
lomew he slept little, and his slumbers were inter- 
rupted by dreadful dreams ; at which times lie was 
accustomed to send for musicians, wlio by airs and 
symphonies procured him some repose.” 
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public festivity His graceful and majes¬ 
tic person^ his condescending and courteous 

manners, 

^ The king of Poland, after quitting Bhnnont, passed 
througli the Bishopricks of Spire and Worms, to Hei¬ 
delberg, the capital of the dominions of the Elector 
Palatine. That prince, walking, with Ins royal guest, 
in a gallery of the palace, which was ornamented 
with the portraits of illustrious persons, undrew a cur¬ 
tain from before a picture of Coligny; and pointing 
to it, said to Henry, Among all the French nobility 
whom 1 have seen, that is the man whom I have 
found most zealous for the glory of liis country; 
and I am not afraid to assert, that the king of 
France has sustained a loss in him, wliich he never 
“ can repair.” The king of Poland, wlio felt the se¬ 
verity of the censure, made no reply.—Con tinning his 
route thro' Mentz, he stopped during the festival of 
Christmas, at the abbey of Fulda ; on leaving w hich 
he was received by the Landgrave of Hesse, w ith ex¬ 
traordinary honors. Having passed the river Elbe at 
Torgau, the Elector of Saxony, who was himself in¬ 
disposed by sickness, disjjati lied his son-in-law to con¬ 
duct the young monarch tliro’ the Saxon dominions, at 
the head of two thousand cavahy ; and on his passing 
the frontiers, he found an escort of tiftoeu liuiidrcd 
horse waiting for him, sent by the emperor Maximilian 
the second. The Duke of Prussia atteudecl him to 
Franefort on the Oder; and Henry arriving in the ter- 
fitorics of Poluud, upon the 23th of January, 1574, the 

Bishop 
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manners, added to liis unbounded liberality, 
or rather profusion, towards all ranks of 
people : rendered bun in the beginning the 
idol of his new subjects. But, these external 
endowments, calculated only to conciliate at 
iirst view, and unsupported by any solid or 
valuable qualities of mind, soon ceased to in¬ 
spire veneration. Instead of endeavoring to 
retain the alleetions of the nobility, he alie¬ 
nated them by his conduct, secluded himself 
from their ^iew, and sunk into a splenetic 
inaction. 

Disgusted with the barbarous customs and 
national character of the Poles, he even ceased 
to l)e anv lono-er easy of access, or affable in 
his demeanor towards them, as he had been 
on his lirst arrival. Remaining whole days in 

Bishop of Cujavia thciv luiraiigucd liim, in tlic name of 
the Polish senate and the nobility. The king proceeded 
immediately to CracoWj the capital of his new domi- 
nionsj where the Count de Betz Iiad previously assisted 
as his representative^ at the Obsequies of the late sovc** 
reign, Sigismund Augustus, The senate and nobles 
advanced to meet him half a league from Cracow, into 
which city he was received with all the testimonies of 
public festivity. Tlic anecdote respecting the Elector 
Palatine, and tlie portrait of Coligny, is confirmed by 
Mezerai, and by Brantome, in the strongest manner; 
as well as by Dc Thou. 


his 
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his apartment, abandoned to chagrin, and 
under the greatest uneasiness at not receivino- 
the letters Avhich he expected from France ; 
he passed his time in perusing the billets of 
the princess of Conde, which he kissed and 
bathed with tears. She was ever present to 
his imagination, and maintained her empire 
over his affections. He vvrote letters to her 
of the fondest attachment, entirely in his own 
blood, filled with protestations of inviolable 
fidelity : while Desportes the poet, who at¬ 
tended him to Cracow, continually nourished 
his passion by Sonnets composed in praise of 
his mistress. His unmanl}- dejection of mind 
was still further increased, by the proposition 
which the Polish senate made him of marry¬ 
ing Anne Jagellon, sister to the deceased so¬ 
vereign, Sigismund Augustus ; a princess of 
a disagreeable person, and already advanced 
in years. 

It was at least natural to suppose, that the 
departure of the king of Poland, however 
painful to himself, would have tended to dif¬ 
fuse tranquillity over the court and kingdom 
of France: Itut Charles's reign seemed des¬ 
tined to experience every species of civil com¬ 
motion and calamity. The Duke of Alencon, 

perpe- 
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perpetually t’ormnig schemes of ambition, 1574. 
which he afterwards as quickly abandoned 
from fickleness and irresolution, rekindled the 
flame of expiring civil war. The religious spirit 
of Cahinism, springing anew from its ashe^, 
reappeared in eveiy quarter of France ; and 
unterrified by the late massacre of its follow¬ 
ers, animafed them to new efforts against the 
government. 

As if Providence, for reasons inscrutable to 
us, meant to aggravate these national misfor¬ 
tunes, the king’s strength began to fail, just 
as he entered the prime of life, and when he 
apprrared to promise times of more repose, 
ills capacity, naturally clear and discerning, 
enabled him at length to see the train of errors 
and crimes, into which his youth had been 
betrayed ; and all his actions indicated the 
resolution which he had embraced, to govern 
by other principles than those which ha^ 
actuated his past conduct. Applying himself 
in person to aflairs of state, he expressed the 
most anxious desire to relieve his people from 
the many calamities, which they had expe¬ 
rienced since his accession to the crown. In 
opposition to the advice of several of his mi¬ 
nisters, ha discharged them from a third part 

r 
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1574 :. of the taxes; could only be induced to retain 
three comj)anies of the regiment of guards 
about his person; and ordered the remainder 
to be immediatelv disbandecL 

Notwithstanding his deep aversion towards 
the doctrines of Calvinism and the Ilngonots. 
he had nevertheless determined to disgrace, 
and to banish forever from his councils, the 
advisers of the late massacre. It was his in¬ 
tention to restore to his parliaments the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, M’ith which the an^ 
cient constitution of France entrusted them ; 
to repress the dangerous power of the two 
great houses of Guise and of Montmorenci; 
and linally, renouncing his immoderate pro¬ 
secution of the chace and other dissipations, 
to dedicate his whole future attention to the 
more important occupations of a wise and 
beneficent prince. But, these salutary plans 
were soon overturned by the progress of his 
disorder; and, unable to re.slst the violence 
of its attacks, he rapidly approached the end 
of his life, before he could in any measure 
atone to the nation for his past misconduct, 
or expiate his errors. 

In the mean time, the Ilngonots, whose 
courage was revived by the Duke of Anjou’s 

removal 
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removal to a distant part of Europe; and ^ 
still more by the king’s languid state of health, 
which remlered him unfit for any exertion of 
personal vigor ; appeared again in arms. La Marcbi 
None and j\lontgomeri, who had escaped the 
massacre of Paris, and in whom Conde and 
Coligny, might be in some measure said to 
survive, re-asscmbled their numerous adhe- 
rentSi The Duke of Alencoil, to whom 
Charles, by the advice of his mother Cathe¬ 
rine, had peremptorily refused the post of 
Lieutenant-general of the kingdom; incensed 
at this rejection of his demand, supported the 
enterprize. Hemy, king of Navarre, as well 
as the prince of Conde, had promised to de¬ 
clare openly in their tavor; and many noble¬ 
men of the court were secretly disposed to 
join the insurgents. The Duke of Alencoil 
even entered into a formal engagement to quit 
the court, and to put himself at their head. 

But, Chaumont, one of their leaders, who, 
with a body of cavalry had approached the 
palace of St. Germain, in order to facilitate 
his escape, as had been preconcerted; having, 
mistaken the day, and repairing to the place, 
near a week before the time appointed, the 
Duke, naturally fickle, and incapable of em- 
YOL. ji. B b biacine 
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1574. bracing a decisive resolution, had not the 
courage to perform his agreement. 

La Mole, his principal favorite, conscious 
that the design could not lono; remain con- 
cealed; anticipating its discov ery, revealed 
the whole conspiracy to the queen-mother. 
The court was instantly thrown into disorder : 
and Catherine having affected a degree of 
terror which she did not reall}" feel, with in¬ 
tent to render the conspirators greater ob¬ 
jects of public hatred ; fled to Paris at mid¬ 
night in the utmost confusion, followed by 
her female attendants and courtiers. Charles 
himself removed on the ensuing day, to the 
castle of Vincennes, where his brother Fran¬ 
cis, and the king of Navarre were likewise 
conducted ; not indeed as close prisoners, 
but, accompanied by a guard who carefully 
watched their motions. On their subsequent 
examination, which took place in presence of 
the king and queen-mother, the conduct of 
the two princes formed a singular contrast. 
The Duke of /\lencon, with the meanest pu¬ 
sillanimity, trembling, avowed his crime, and 
did not hesitate to betray his adherents: while 
Henry, answering the interrogatories put to 
him with firm intrepidity, rather as an injured, 

tlian 
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than as a guilty person, refused to make any 
confession injurious to bis friends or fol¬ 
lowers^*'* 


1574. 


Charleses 


Dc Thou lias given several very curious and inte¬ 
resting particulars of tlie defence made by the king of 
Navarre, ^vhen interrogated before Charles and Cathe¬ 
rine; which may serve to throw some light upon the 
conclusion of this disastrous reign, and to evince that 
there were at least intentions of hastening Charles’s 
death by unnatural means. Henry asserted positively, 
that he could adduce proofs of designs having been 
meditated against his own life ; and added, that tho’ 
he might have despised the danger which menaced 
liimsclf, he could not be insensible to that which 
threateued the king. He declared, that after the depar¬ 
ture of the king of Poland^ a secret council was held, 
for the purpose of deliberating on the methods of dis¬ 
patching Charles ; the Catholics desiring his death, 
ill the hope and expectation that his brother Henry, 
ascending the throne of France, would finish the ex¬ 
termination of the Protestants. He then complained 
of the ill usage which he had himself personally sus¬ 
tained from Catherine of Mcdicis; and particularly, 
of her having excluded him from the council, and 
prevented his access to the king. I have fre- 
“ qnently,” added he, spoken to the king of Poland, 
“ respecting the bad designs of some turbulent spirits 
in the court: but 1 am well persuaded that my 
frankness displeased him, since at his departure 
from Blaniont, he did not deign to mention me to 
Kb? the 
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15/4. Charles 8 disorder, which seemed to have 

... . . , . 

April, goeii him some resjiite during the winter, re¬ 
vived with double violence on the approach 
of spring. The late treasonable practices of 
his brother the Duke of x\lencon, and those 
of the king of Navarre, when added to the 
renewal of the civil war with the Ilugonots, 
aftectiiig him deeply, irritated the other dis¬ 
eases which preyed on his enfeebled constitu¬ 
tion, At least,’’ exclaimed he, in the agon}^ 
of his mind, they might have waited for 
my death. It is too much thus to dis- 
tress me, now that I am debilitated by 
illness'^!” 


Catbe- 


the qiicen-motlier ; tlio’ iie recommended to lier all 
those who were presenf, and even manj^ persons who 
were absent at that time.” Five daj's afterwards, 
the king of Navarre repeated the same assertions in the 
queen-motlier’s presence, in that of the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, and of other commissaries appointed to in¬ 
quire into the conspiracy : he even spoke with more 
force and warmth upon these points, than he had done 
on Ids first examination. 

^ It was not possible, says Brantome, to ascertain 
of what nature was tlie king’s disorder ; so various and 
uncommon were the symptoms. These are his own 
words whicii follow^ : Car il lui survint line fievre 
catartique, qiii tunlOt ctoit quarte, tantot continue: 

et 
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CHtherine, ever atteiilive to her own iate- 
rests, a.'a foj’eseeing that probably the king’s 
end coult^l nor be very distant, witli licr usual 
sagacity began to concert measures for se¬ 
curing to herself the future regenc}". Her 
son’s declining health, and his incapacity of 
extending any personal application to afiairs of 
state, having in some degree restored to her 
the authority of which he had previouslj’ be¬ 
gun to deprive her; slie exerted it, in order 
to render herself mistress of those persons, who 
might otherwise oppose her taking possession 
of the supreme power, in case of Charles’s 
death. 

La Mole, as well as the Count de Cocouas, 
an Italian nobleman, both of them favorites of 
the duke of iVlencon, were in consequence 
arrested. I’he former denied every article .tpiil 
imputed to his charge, persisting invariably 


et pen SO it Monsieur Mesille, son premier medccinj. 
qu’il se porteroit c!e liien en luieiix, ainsi quo la 
fievre uiniinucroit.” He adds, that liic Duke of 
Alcii^on and the king of Navarre’s collusion, v itli the 
rebels, aggravating all the symptoms of his complaint, 
from that time liis ma jesfy gre’sv much worse.—Dont 
on en soupc^onua,” adds he, qucique poison, eii- 
chanlement, ct ensorceilementd’ 

B b 3 
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in tTiat assertion to the last moment. But, 
the Count, flattered with the fallacious hopes 
of life and of a large reward, being examined 
in the royal presence, confessed all that he 
knew, and even accused the Marechals de 
Montmorenci and de Cosse, as having been 
accomplices in the late conspiracy. This de^ 
position, tho’ probably extorted from Coco- 
nas only by the expectation of escaping an 
ignominious punishment, furnished Catherine 
with the plausible pretext which she wanted 
for arresting the two Marechals; who might, 
she apprehended, in case of Charles’s decease, 
form an impediment to the succession of the 
king of Poland, the object of her fondest 
wishes. 

A circumstance which very strongly marks 
the superstition of that age, in which the sup¬ 
posed effects of charms and sorcery were ob¬ 
jects of general belief, served to hasten the 
execution of La Mole and Coconas. A little 
image, composed of wax, being found in the 
house of the former, the heart of which was 
pierced thro’ with a needle in many places; it 
was pretended that this figure represented the 
king, whom La Mole had thus devoted to 
death by the force of enchantments. He stre¬ 
nuously 
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nuously denied the charge, asserting that he 157 L 
had procured it from Cosmo lluggien, a Ko- 
rentine, who having followed the queen-mother 
into France, professed the art or science of 
magic. Riiggieri being interrogated in turn, 
confirmed La Mole’s assurances ; declaring 
that the intention of the amulet w as to enable 
him to gain the aHections of a lady, to whom 
that gentleman had been attached 

Notw’ith- 


^ All the Frencli historians relate this story, Mhicli 
is coniuicinorated in nearly similar teriiis by De Thou, 
by Mezerai, and by Davila, The last-mentioned 
'writer speaks of La Mole and of the Count de Coconas„ 
ill terms of ecpial detestation and contempt. Boni- 
facio, Signore della Mola,” says he, ‘‘ hiionio di 
poca levatura, ina ripieiio di pensieri misurati e 
vasti; et Annibale, Conte di Cocoiias, Dandito Pie- 
montese.” Witli respect to the tigure of wax, found 
in the possession of liU Mole, it formed a characteristic of 
the age, which was infected to the greatest degree witli 
a belief in magic; a species of madness that did not 
terminate till towards the close of the reign of Louis the 
fourteenth. A priest, named Des Escheles, who v/as 
executed about this time, in tlie Place de Greve,” at 
Paris, for having had a supposed communication witli 
evil spirits, accused near twelve liundred persons of tlie 
same crime. Catherine of Medicis, wlio was pecnliarly 
credulous on that point, ahvays carried about her person 
B b 4 cabal is« 
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Notwithstanding this satisfactory defence, 
La Mole was executed some days afterwards, 
with the Count de Coconas, in the “ Place de 
Greve” at Paris. Their bodies being quartered, 
were placed on wheels, and their heads elevated 
on two poles, La Mole is said to have beeq 
beloved by the queen of Navarre; as his ac¬ 
complice, Coconas, was equally favored by the 

cabalistical characters, ^vritteii on the skin of an infant 
born dead. Several Talismans and Amulets were found 
in her cabinet after her deatlx; and it is well known that 
she consulted an Astrologer, on the fortunes of all her 
children. Favin, in his history of Navarre, relates a cu« 
rious anecdote upon this subject. ‘‘ The queen,” says he, 
having early applied to a Magician, to know the des- 
tiny of her sons, he made her see in a magic mirror, 
the number of years that each would reign, by the 
number of turns which they made. Francis the se- 
cond, Charles the ninth, and Henry the third, passed 
successively in review' before her : she even saw 
Henry, Duke of Guise, who disappeared on a sud- 
den; and Henry the fourth, who made twenty-four 
turns. This prediction and apparition increased her 
original aversion to the king of Navarre.”—Cosmo 
Ruggieri, of w hom mention has been made, was sent 
to the gallics ; but Catherine soon after liherated him 
from that slate of servitude and punishment, in order 
to make use of the secrets which she supposed him 
to possess. He died in higli repute at Paris, under 
Louis the thirteenth’s reign, in Kilo. 


Duchess 
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Ducliess of Ncvers: and however incredible 
such a tact may appear, it is coutidentl y asserted 
1 ) 3 '^ many of the contemporary historians, that 
these two princesses having caused the heads 
of their lovers to be taken down, on the niRht 
after their execution, interred them with their 
own hands, in the chapel of St. IMurtin, near 
Paris'^''. 

The two accused noblemen, iMontmoreiici 
and Cosse, either impelled by a just reliance 
on their own innocence, or from a confidence 
in their high rank and authority-, repaired im¬ 
mediately to court, in order to justify them¬ 
selves from the supposed treason attributed to 

* Mezerai mentions tliis'extraordinary fact; and 
Henry tlie fouiili, in bis Memorial relative to the dis¬ 
solution of his marriage, presented to pope Clement 
liic eighth, expressly asserts and confirms it, as well as 
the intrigue by which it was preceded. The Duchess 
of Nevers,” says Ik', being attached to the Count 
de Coconas, persuaded her friend the queen of Na- 
varre to commence an amour with La Mole, their 
common confident,” pour Ini epargner Ic chagrin 
de garder les nuiiiteaux, pendant qu’ils ctoient eii- 
semble.”—The connexion was of short duration. 

The two lovers left their heads upon a scaffold ; and 
their mistresses, having caused them to be taken 
“ down, put them in a conch, and buried them in St. 

Muitiu’s chapel, below Montmartre.” 


them 
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l.'jTI. them lij Coconas, But being arrested on their 
arrival, they were committed by Catherine to 
the Baslile ; and the Parisians furnished ■svith 
alacrity eight hundred men to prevent their 
fligiit or rescue. Orders were likewise issued 
for tiie arrest of Henry, prince of Conde, m ho, 
as governor of Picardy, resided at Amiens: 
but he had the good fortune to efiect his escape, 
and quitting that city in disguise, arrived safe 
at Strasbourg; where having solemnly abjured 
the Catholic religion, he made a public pro¬ 
fession of Calvinism. 

In Normandy, the Hugonots being pressed 
by the Ttlarechal de IMatignon, at the head of 
the royal forces, were almost every where re¬ 
duced to lav down their arms, and to surren- 
May So.der at discretion. The Count de IMontgomcri 
himself, one of their greatest commanders, 
being invested in the little town oh Domfront, 
was obliged to capitulate with JTatignon. 
The preservation of his life constituteil one 
of the conditions e:cpressly stipulated; but the 
queen-mother, who had determined to sacri¬ 
fice this victim to the memory of her hus¬ 
band, PJenry the second; regardless either of 
the honor of the crown, or of the capitulation, 
caused Montgomeri to be executed after the 

death 
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deatli of Charles tlie ninth, previous to tlie 
return of his successor from Poland. 

The king, who began to sink I'apidiy under 
the pressure of his disorders, which increased 
every day, long' endeavored nevertheless to 
resist their attacks: hut his strength dimi¬ 
nishing continually, compelled him at length 
to take to his bed, at the palace in the wood 
of \'^incennes. Catherine, improving the op- May 8, 
portunity which the decay of his intellectual 
strength afforded her, used every exertion to 
induce him to invest her with the regency. 

As long as Charles retained in any degree his 
usual energy, he persisted invariably to deny 
her this proof of his confidence; and could 
only be pei'suaded to grant her letters, ad¬ 
dressed to the governors of the different pro¬ 
vinces, which enjoined them, that “ during 
“ his illness, and in case that it should please 
“ God to take him, they should obey his 

mother, till the return of the king of Po- 
“ land.” 

One of the most striking lessons which his¬ 
tory, ancient or modern, can present to man¬ 
kind, is that of Charles the ninth, cut off’ in the 
ffower of his age by a disorder very unusual, if 
not unprecedented; accompanied with many 

circum- 
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1574 . circumstances strongly calculated to excite 
horror and compassion. j3unng the two last 
weeks of his life, nature seemed to make ex¬ 
traordinary elioi ts for his relief or recovery. 
He trenibkd, and all his limbs were con¬ 
tracted ’ e/ sudden paroxysms ; while his acute 
pains did not ?diK-j him to enjo) any repose, 
or to remain scarcely a moment in the same 
posture. He was even bathed in his own 
blood, which oozed thro’ the pores of his 
skin, and at all the passages of his body, in 
great quantity. His con.->dtation, naturally 
sound and robust, aided by his youtli, sup¬ 
ported him neverih'dess, for some tune, against 
the progress of this cruel and insurmounta¬ 
ble disease. 

May 27. Three days only before Ire died, the queen- 
mother having informed him, with marks of 
extraordinary satisfaction, that the Count de 
Alontgomeri was taken prisoner by the Mare- 
chal de Matignon; Charles received the intel¬ 
ligence without manifesting any indication of 
ioy, or even change of countenance. “ (,luoi! 
“ mon fils,” said she, “ ne vous rejouissez vous 
point de la prise de celai qui a Uie votre 
“ pere.^”—“ 1 am no longer interested,” an¬ 
swered the expiring prince, “ about that, or 

“ about 
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" sboiit any Other utlalr.” Catherine regaruing b57t. 
this indifference as the infallible prognostic of 
his speedy and approaching dissolution, re- 
doultled her exertions to perpetuate her au¬ 
thority after his decease. 

On the morning of the day when Charles 
Itrealhed his last, avaiJino- jierself of the ex- 
hausted condition in which be then lav, she 
reiterated to him hiM- entreaties to nominate 
Iter regent. Having coniplicd with her re-- 
cjuest, rather as it would appear tiiro’ weak¬ 
ness, tiian from choice or inclination, she 
iniinediatf’ly dispatclied other letters into the 
ddlcrent parts of the kingdom, announcing the 
king's pleasure upon tliat point. It is ne\er- 
thcless indisputable, that only a few hours be¬ 
fore ho ex!)ircd. Charles yave decided marks 

t ■ cU 

of the alienation which he felt towards his 
mother. 'J lie king of Isavarre approaching 
his bed, Charles embraced liim many times; 
and after other demoitstralions of confidence 
and attachment which he nianifestei Icwards 
that prince, said to him, “Je me Lie cn vans, 
de rna femme, et de ma fille; Je vous las 
“ recommende, ct Dieu vous garderal Mass 
“ ne vous hez pas a—” Catherine, ftming he 
was about to name herself, interrupted him 

with— 
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} 574 . with—“ Monsieur, ne dites pas cela.”—“ Je 
“ le dois dire,” answered the dying monarch, 
“ car c’est la verite.” 

Perceiving at length that his end approached, 
he prepared himseli' for it vvith perfect com¬ 
posure of mind. Having ordered the Duke 
of Alen^on and the king r-of Navarre to he 
conducted into his presence; Birague the 
Chancellor, IMonsieur de Sauve, Secretary of 
State, the Cardinal of Bourbon, with several 
others of the great nobility, were likewise ad¬ 
mitted. Addressing himself to them with the 
earnestness of a person about to quit the 
world, he declared his brother Hemy, king 
of Poland, successor to the crown of Prance; 
ihe Salic law excluding his own child, a 
daughter, from the throne. He implored the 
Duke of Alencon not to molest, or attempt 
lo impede his elder brother’s entry into the 
kingdom; and obliged all present to take 
the oath of allegiance to the absent soi ereign, 
as well as of obedience to Catherine, ’till his 
arriwal. 

Charles then commanded the Viscount d’Au- 
chy, captain of the royal guards, to look well 
to his charge, and to preserve unshaken his 
loyalty to the king of Poland. He requested 

Poque- 
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Poquenot, lieutenant of the .Swiss guards, to 
deliver his djing recommendations to his 
allies, the thirteen Cantons; and he particu¬ 
larly charged the Count de la Tour, muster of 
his wax'd robe, to carry his remembrances to his 
mistress, Mary Touchet, whom he hud long 
loved with gi'eat aftection. These acts per- 
forxned, he sunk into a state of extreme 
weakness, and yielded his last breath, about Mav 30 - 
three o’clock in the afternoon ; wanting only 
tw’enty-one dtiys to hiive accornplislied his 
twenty-i'ourth year 

The I'cports of poison, which had been sO’ 
frequently axid I'ecently circulated, were agaiii 
renewed with some appearance of rexison. 


* nriniloine, who was in tlie court, at tiic iiiue uT' 
Charles's death, is verj^ minute in his relation (ffall the 
circumstances which attended the last illness of lhar 
prince. These arc his own words:—II mournt le 
propre jour de la Pentecostt*, Pan loTl, trois lieiire* 
apre.s midi, sur le point quo les medeeins et chirur- 
giens, et tons ecux de la coiir, le pensoient seminiT 
porter : car le jour avant il sc portoit bien : et nou^ 
croyions qu’il sVii alloit guery ; mais nous tlonuaim s 
de garde que sur le matin il commeiica a sentir la 
mort, laquelle il fit (res belle, et dlgrie trim grand 
RoiP’ 
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T.^74. Catherine of Medicis was even accused by the 
public voice, of ha\ ing accelerated her son’s 
death ; but from this detestable and impro¬ 
bable crime, she must be acquitted on an im¬ 
partial examination 

Charles 


■* It.mny be curious, nevertlieless, to enter a little oa 
Hiis disquisition, almost all tlic Avriters of ihvA period 
having made mention of the suspicion, tlio’ they in 
general exculpate the queen-mother^ So abominable 
an action, if true, Avonld probably l)ave been ciuthen- 
ticated, and liaudal dov/n to ns by iiiconteslibic evi¬ 
dence. Davila never once even liinls at poison ; but ex¬ 
pressly attributes Charles’s deatji to an illness occa- 
“ siorit'd by too violent exercise iu running, !iunting, 
Avrestliiig, and riding the great horse; to all Avidch 
recreations he v>-as immoderately attached/’— In ano¬ 
ther place he says, The king’s life Avas noAV Imstening 
fast to its period ; he liad bi’giin to s])it blood some 
“ months before, and being exhausted Avitli a slow, 
couiiiiucd, internal fcA'cr, he laid entirely lost liis 
strength/’—Davila recounts the particnlars of his 
calling into !iis cliaml^er, the princes and great offi- 
cers of state, previous to liis death ; and adds, that 
(diaries having dismissed all present Avitli weighty 
and affecting admonitions, still continued to hold his 
motlier’s liand fast in his OAvn, and in that posture 
“ ended the course of his troublesome rcigii/’— The 
very act in Avbicli lie expired, seems to indicate filial 

piety 
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Chailes left by his queen, only one daugh¬ 
ter, named Mary-Elizabeth, who survived 

him 


piety and afl’oction. Even Henry Etienne, a violent 
declaimer against Catlieriiie of Medicis, who accuses 
her of many murders, makes no mention of, nor im¬ 
putes to her, tliat of Charles. 

Monsieur Do TIiou licsitates, and leaves the point un¬ 
decided ; yet lie rather seems to insinuate poison, as the 
cause of tlie king’s death, and charges indirectly the 
queen his mother. Charles,” says he, embraced 
Catherine of Medicis tenderly before his decease, 
and thanked her for (he obligations which he owed 
her; having thus continued his dissimulation to the 
last moments of his life: for it is certain that his 
afl’ection for, and confidence in the queen-mother, 
‘C^vere considerably diminished. It is even pretended, 
that he had it in coni(Mn])lation to send her into Po- 
land, to her beloved son Henry.” De Thou asserts 
likewise, that tlie Count de Coconas, previous to his 
execution, had warned the king of attempts wliich were 
meditated against his lifi', from more than one quarter; 
and La Popclinierc confirms this fact. Henry, king of 
Navarre, in repealed declarations, acciisvkl Catherine 
either by name, or by impricatiun, of practising against 
the life of Charles, with intent to place the French 
crown on tlic head of tlic king of Poland. Dc Thou 
likewise relates, lliat on opening the body of Charles, 
very suspicious appearances were discovered, and tliat 
poison was comtnonl/ believed to have been the cause; 
VOL. II,. c c cujus 
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1574. fiini about four years. Ills widow, Eliza¬ 
beth of iVustria, retiring soon afterwards into 
tlie dominions of her father, the emperor 

Maxi- 


“ cujiis rei, snspicio iit purgaretur, mortui corpus a 
cliirnrgiis et nieciocLs ap(‘rtinn ot; in quo livorcs, 
cx causa incognita rcperti, conceptam opiuioiiem 
auxernnt, polius quam nniiucrunl.” These are 
the words of that great historian. 

Brantonic »n the other hand, denies this assert ion ^ 
and positively declares, tliat no marks of violence or 
poison were discoverable on the king’s body.—Le 
jour ensuivant, son corps fut oiivert en presence du. 
niagistrat; ct n’y ayaiit ete trouve au dedans, au- 
cune mciirtrisscurc iiy taclie, cela osta publiquemeiit 
I’opinion qiie Ton avoit de la poison.” lie adds, 
tliat Monsieur de Strozzi and lie liimself demanded of 
Ambrose Pare, the king’s surgeon, to what cause he 
imputed that monarch’s death ? wlio replied, that he 
“ had destroyed his lungs and vihds, by constantly and 
immoderately blowing the horn.” A moment after** 
wards, however, he talks of poison.—Si est ce qu’on. 

ne scauroit oster aucuns d’opinion qu’il ne fut em* 
“ poissonne, des qne son frere part it pour Pologne ; et^ 
“ disoit oji que c’etoit do la poiidre decorne d’liii lievre 
marin, qui fait languir long toms la pcrsoime, et puis 
apres peu a pen s’en v«, ets’otcint comme line chan- 
delle. Cenx qu’on cn a soup<;onne autheurs, ii’ont 
pas fiiit mcilleure fin.” These are Brantome’s owa 
C^j^rcssions.—Mezerai, tho’ he mentions the suspicions^ 
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Ala.ximilian the second, died in a state of re- 1574. 
ligioiis seclusion at Vienna'*^. By his mis¬ 
tress, 

of poison, yet iiovor torm:dly accuses tile queen-mother 
b}' name. 

The ^lareclial de Bassompicre says, in his Memoirs, 
ill at ha vine; one day told Louis the thirteenth, that 
Charles the ninth liad burst a vein in liis lungs by 
hlowinii: the horn, 'which caused his death ; the king: 
rej)lied, lliat he Mould not have died so soon, if he had 
not dran ii on himself his mother Catherine’s resentment, 
and afierv/ards been so imprudent as to trust himself 
near her, at tiie Marcchal do Retz’s persuasion.—Ca¬ 
therine of Medicis was so conscious of her son’s death 
being imputed to Ikt by t!ie people, that she thought 
it necessary to inform the governors of the provinces, 
of all tlie eircunistances of his disonler ; with intent to 
vindicate herself from the suspicions universally re- 
cei\a'd against her, and too generally credited thro’out 
Fra nee. 

* Elizabeth of Austria, queen dowager of France, 
after having made a visit to tlie castle of Aniboise, to 
bid adieu to her infant daughter ; left Paris, on her 
return Into the lm]}eri:il dominiarL^^, on thf-5th of De¬ 
cember, 1573. Kodolpliiis the second, tier brother, 
who had ihen succeeded to the emperor 'laxiiuilian the 
second, TX'O'ivt'd her; and under liis protection she 
remained till her deatli in drure.ary, 159t?. She was 
generous, beuciicent, and humane in the liighcst de- 

c c 2 greci 
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tress, Mary Touchet, the king had one son^ 
Charles, Grand Prior of France, Duke of 
Angoulesme, and Count de Ponthieu ; well 
known in history by his treasonable connec¬ 
tions with the Duke of Biron, under the 
reign of Henry the fourth. 

There is perhaps no character in modern 
history, upon the merits of which we should 
decide with so much candor and caution, as 
on that of Charles the ninth. Educated in a 


grcc; but, tincliired with all tlic devotion characteristic 
of the age, and particularly of the house of Austria. 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, her sister-in-law, found in 
her more tlian a sister’s alFectioii ; Elizabetli, during 
the imprisonment and distress of that princess, when 
confined in the castle of Usson in Auvergne, having 
divided with Margaret tlie dowry assigned to herself as 
a queen of France. She always preserved an attachment 
to llie memory of Cliarles the ninth, and refused to 
yield lo the importunities of Philip tlie second, king of 
Spain, who rec[nested lier hand in marriage. When 
Henry the third passed thro' V^ienna, on his return froiri 
Poland into France, Riaximiliaii tlie second proposed 
to him an alliance witli Ills dangiitcr, tlic young queen 
dowager ; but the oiler was declined by Henry. Eliza¬ 
beth founded the convent of St. Claire, at Vienna, in 
which slie ielided, and where she ended lier life. 

cwrupl 
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corrupt and vicious court, under the pernicious 1574. 
counsels of Cathei’ine of Medicis ; all the prin- 
ciples of humanity and beneficence with which 
nature had endowed him, were either extin¬ 
guished, or were perverted into destructive 
and furious passions. In the powers of discern¬ 
ment and capacity, he was hardly inferior to 
Francis the first, his grandfather. He pos¬ 
sessed a comprehensive and retentive memory, 
an energy of expression the most happy, and 
uncommon personal, as well as intellectual 
activity. Master of keen penetration, and 
acquainted with the human heart, he piqued 
himself on his skill in discovering: its senti- 
ments thro’ the closest disguise. 

No prince of the house of \’alois, so emi¬ 
nent for intrepidity, excelled him in courage. 

His munificence was truly royal, because it 
was unlimited and impartial; not confined to 
minions and parasites, like that of his brother 
Henry the third. With intent to prevent his 
application to public affairs, those who were 
placed al)OLit his person, endeavored to engage 
him in acts of intemperance and debauchery. 

To irregularities of the latter description, he 
was constitutionally little addicted : and hav- 
€ c 3 ino; 
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ing once perceived that wine had so far dis¬ 
turbed his I’eason, as to induce him to com¬ 
mit some acts of violence during his intoxica¬ 
tion, he never could be persuaded to engage 
a second time in such excesses, carefully ab¬ 
staining from them during the remainder of 
his life, “ Princeps prieclara indole, et mag- 
“ nis virtutibus,^’ says De Thou, “ nisi qua- 
“ tenus eas prava educatione, et matris in- 
“ dulgentia corrupit.” 

In the midst of all the political distractions 
which the annals of his reign present; by an 
apparent contradiction, difficult to conceive, 
he cultivated assiduously the studies that cha¬ 
racterize a liberal mind; taking a peculiar 
pleasure in the society of learned and inge¬ 
nious men, with a select company of whom 
he often unbent himself, and held a sort of 
academy. lie possessed an easy vein of 
poetry, and some of his compositions in verse 
yet remain, which do honor to his taste. 
With talents so comprehensive and various, 
he might doubtless, under other instructors, 
and in a more enlightened period of time, 
when the principles of religious toleration 
were understood t have been ranked amongst 

the 
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the greatest princes who have reigned in 
France. His vices and crimes were evidently 
the result of misiiuided youth, armed with 
sovereign j^ower, and inflamed by passions 
naturally impetuous. Fven for the massacre 
of Paris itself, whatever horror it must ne- 
ces.sarily excite; yet a mind tiuciared with 
compassion for human error, will make 
some apology, as far as personally regards 
the guilt or criminality of the king him¬ 
self. To his mother alone, and to his per¬ 
nicious coim.sellors, that deed of .sanguinary 
and abominable revenge, may principally, if 
not exclusi\ ely be attributed 


* jjranlomo, ^vlio freely and fully eauincrates Charles’s 
defetls, and wlio speaks in terms of detcslulion, of the 
massacre of Paris ; yet exculpates liim on account of 
liis yontli, liis ni^principled preceptors^ and the gene¬ 
ral corruption of the whole court, li is impossible not 
to approve the passage^ wi.rif'lj breatluvs a genevusity 
and candor of sentinient. dkai veu plusicnrs s’eton- 
ner/’ s:iys HrantOiiic. “ que, veu ia corruption de 
son regne, et depnis la pevle qu’il lit de Monsieur 
‘‘ de Sipierre, qiii Ic iiourissoU si bica : conimc ii fat 
si magiianiiuej si geaereuxj vaienreiix, el lil>erai) 
comme 11 a cte. Cur ii a autaiit etendu sa libcralite 
que fit jainals roi, a toutes surtes de gens.” 

t- c 4 
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In his person he was tall, and well shaped, 
tho’ he stooped in his walk, his head usually 
inclining a little on one side. His complexion 
was pale, his hair of a deep black, his nose 
aquiline, and the expression of his counte-. 
nance keen, as well as penetrating. His neck 
was long and slender, his chest raised, and 
all his limbs justly proportioned, except that 
his legs were considered as rather too large. 
He excelled in every martial exercise, and ma¬ 
naged the horse with distinguished grace and 
address. Of the diversion of hunting he was 
immoderately fond, which he pursued to the 
injury of his health and constitution. The 
IMarechal de Retz, and those persons to whom 
the charge of his education was committed, 
had so accustomed him to the habit of swear¬ 
ing, that he intermingled oaths and impre¬ 
cations in his ordinary discourse'*, 

Cut 


Erantome, who resided in tlic court of Charles, 
and Avas personally acquainted with all tiie first nobir 
lity of his tinie, paints the Marechal de Uctz in the 
most frii^litfid colors; accusing him of having cor¬ 
rupted the noble nature of his royal pupil, by every 

pernicious 
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Cut oif by an immature death, accompa¬ 
nied with circumstances of a very extraordi¬ 
nary nature, just as he began to emerge from 
the abyss of guilt and infamy, into which a 
deference to his mother s advice had plunged 

him; 


pernicious precept and example. Albert de Gondi,” 
says he, Marechal de Retz, etoit un Florcntin, fin, 
caut, corrumpn, menteur, et ^rand dissiniulateur.” 
Then continuing his account of the family of Gondi; 
to speak of him in two words,” adds Bran tome, 
his grand-father was a miller, only two leagues from 
Florence : his father was a bankrupt at liyons ; and 
his mother, grande Revenderesse de Putaines ; on 
account of which talent, Henry the second conceived 
a friendship for her, and made her governess of his 
children, particularly of Charles the ninth. The 
Marclud de Retz himself was for a long time, a com- 
missary of provisions in the royal army, till Charles 
advanced him; and he in return taught the king to 
swear and to dissemble.” Brantome proceeds to 
draw a comparison, or rather a contrast, between him 
and the Seigneur de la Cipierre, who had been Charles’s 
preceding governor ; and who possessed all the endow¬ 
ments of mind and character, requisite for the due dis¬ 
charge of so important a public trust. After his death, 
the Marechal de Retz perverted all the great qualities 
of the young king, and accustomed him to deceit and 
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him; and scarcely known in history, except 
as the perpetrator of the massacre of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew ; posterity have regarded his cha¬ 
racter with detestation, rather than with pity, 
and have condemned him too severely for 
errors and crimes, which can hardly be consi¬ 
dered as his owm. That sentiment of commi¬ 
seration which w’e spontaneously feel for a 
prince, wdiose youth and inexperience render¬ 
ed him the victim of a pernicious system of 
intolerance, deeply rooted in the religious pre¬ 
judices of the age ; the satisfaction connected 
with rescuing from ignominy a character na¬ 
turally elevated ; lastly, the impartiality Avhich 
every lo\'er of history should cultivate, and 
which is due above all to truth; these re¬ 
flections may perhaps impel us to consider 


to imprecations ; ‘‘ si l)icn epic Ic roi,” adds Brantomc, 
appril de Ini ee vice ; car de son ualiircl, il nc 
nullenient cii sa jcuuesse, elant fort onvert^ proinpc, 
actif, vigiliHitj etevcille.’' 

This description of Brautome is ronfirmcd by almost 
all the best historians, \vho impute many of the cala¬ 
mities of this reiiiin, and many of the vices of diaries’s 
character, to the pernicious precepts of llic Marechal 
tie Betz. 


Charles 
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Charles the ninth in a more favorable light, 1574. 
than that in vhich he has generally been 
represented by the I'lnglish historians. 

The same indecent neglect which iiad been 
exhibited at the funeral of Francis the second, 
more strikingly attended the obsequies of 
Charles. Some disputes relative to rank and 
precedence, having arisen among the nobility 
who followed in the jn'oeession, his body 
was quitted bj’ them between Paris and the 
abbey of St. Denis ; where it was finally con- 
ducleii, without pomp or state, and deposited 
in the tomb of his ancestors*. 


* Branloiiic was liiinsplf, as a gpntlcinr.n of the bed- 
clianiber, one of tlie very fiDv iiidividnnls who accom- 
paiiit'd his royal master's i)ody, and saw it deposited at 
Sft. Denis.—TiP corps du roi ful qnute,” -^ays lie, 
cstant a Ft'ii^lise de de toot Ic grand con- 

YOV 5 (ant dcs princes, seigneurs, conr de parleinent, 
et ceux de regli.se et do la vide: et ne I'ut sulvy et 
accompagne cpie dii pauvre .MonsltTir de Arozzt', do 
Fiincel, et moi, et de deux autre.s gentiliioinincs de 
la chainbrc, qui ne voulusmes jamais abandoimer 
not re maitre, lant qidil scroit sur terre. ii y avoit 
aussi quclqiies archers de la gardtn Chose, qni fai- 
soit grand pitie a voir!”—A singidar fatality seem.s 
lo liavc accompaiued this prince : the coniinual dissen- 

tioiis 
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1574. tions >vhich marked bis reign, pursuing liim even after 
death.^Elizabeth, queen of England, tho’ of a different 
religion from Charles the ninth, yet celebrated Ids fune¬ 
ral with extraordinary solemnity and inaguificence, in 
the church of Stw Paul^ at Londoiu 
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